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The British Press Under 
Government Economic Controls 
BY J. 


EDWARD GERALD* 


The traditional system of press ownership and operation in the 
United Kingdom has been altered by 16 years of operation 
under controls which restrict competition. Dr. Gerald examines 
the position of the British press as, flushed with prosperity, it 
enters a period of lifting of official regulation. 





W@ A NATION’S PRESS EITHER IS ORGAN- 
ized by the government and used as a 
tool for obtaining consent and obedi- 
ence to policy, or it is organized by pri- 
vate individuals. 

If organized by private individuals it 
can be competitive, partially competi- 
tive, or non-competitive. It can have 
any sense of ethics and any standards 
of content which the public, or sections 
of it, will support. It is assumed that a 
private press will give expression to a 
multiplicity of tongues and that out of 
the many-faceted points of view a 
working society will emerge which will 
be liberal, tolerant, sympathetic, pro- 
gressive and self-energizing. This may 
be folly (to quote Judge Hand) but we 
have staked upon it our all. 


*This paper is based on a forth 
the same title which will be published by the 


book of 


University of Minnesota Press. materials for 
the study were gathered between September 1953 
and ber 1954 while the author was in resi- 
dence London. The work was financed jointly 
by the John Simon Gu im Memorial Foun- 
dation and the University of M where 
Dr. Gerald is a professor of journalism. 


In a system which emphasizes pri- 
vate ownership it is of utmost impor- 
tance for the public to maintain con- 
stant contact with and evaluation of the 
press system, in order to note the de- 
gree to which it is performing its as- 
signed social function. The social the- 
ory which society adopted in providing 
for the free press system in the West 
was that economic competition between 
units was the best guarantee of the free 
flow of ideas. Departures from compe- 
tition modify this system and force 
upon it a search for substitute ma- 
chinery by which to assure diversity of 
ideas and the survival of the open sys- 
tem of communication which makes 
reasonable action possible. 


The western democracies, from the 
American revolution to World War II, 
increasingly favored private ownership 
of the press. In effect, this policy meant 
that the press, the “great engine of in- 
formation,” reported and interpreted 
the activities of government to the pub- 
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lic. The legal conventions were that the 
government and the press were separate 
legal entities, each with its own sphere 
of activity. 

In time of war, all rights were sub- 
ordinated, in principle and in fact, to 
the national interest; but, even so, gov- 
ernments tried to maintain all the pro- 
prieties of private control, giving ad- 
vice rather than command, and assum- 
ing the loyalty of the press to the gov- 
ernment. There was no special merit in 
compulsion of the press by government 
in war Or peace. 

The press was not accustomed to 
look with favor on advice from the gov- 
ernment, and law and custom gave the 
press tremendous leeway—in spite of 
libel laws—in discussing government 
policies and the wisdom of politicians. 
The views of the press as to the compe- 
tence of politicians, sown daily in the 
minds of the electorate like wheat in a 
tilled field, created difficulties. Govern- 
ments had to formulate policy in the 
cabinets and parliaments and explain 
and defend it in the noisy public rooms 
of the press. When the electorate was in 
a high state of excitement, it often was 
touch and go whether the government 
or the journalists would lead the coun- 
try. 

In the nature of the organic system, 
no journalist with political ambitions 
could lead the country very far or for 
very long. If in office, he was a polliti- 
cian, not a journalist—no matter how 
much direct influence he had with the 
press. If out of office, he was a journal- 
ist with partisan motives and could only 
peal out his editorial thunder, hoping 
that government would accept it as, or 
mistake it for, the voice of the people 
and act accordingly. 

In a situation of journalistic competi- 
tion, newspapers of many kinds would 
exist. Some would be subsidized by one 
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party or another, or by one of the spe- 
cial interests involved; some would be 
devoted partisans who would claim no 
subsidy; some would be independent in 
the sense that they reserved to them- 
selves the gathering and interpretation 
of information. Among the indepen- 
dents there would be one class of paper 
which, by reputation and general con- 
sent, was better than all the rest: 
Owned and edited by men of the elite 
group in the community, it would re- 
gard life less as a nasty political and 
economic struggle than as a problem 
for intelligent men to handle as reason- 
ably and as quietly as possible. Reason 
was to stem from facts. Facts should 
not be blinked. Nor should hard deci- 
sions based on them be shirked. 


@ IN THE UNITED KINGDOM THERE 
has been unusual opportunity for ten- 
sion between the press and government, 
but—except for libel laws and stringent 
supervision by the courts of reports 
based on their activities—the press has 
been free and has used its private enter- 
prise to build the most intensive news- 
paper circulation in the world, 611 cop- 
ies per 1,000 inhabitants against 353 in 
the United States. 

Colorful political and journalistic fig- 
ures have been among those who guid- 
ed the press. To some of them, like 
Lord Kemsley, who controls a chain of 
daily newspapers, journalism has been 
an interesting business. To others, like 
Lord Beaverbrook, it has been a busi- 
ness driven to tremendous feats of initi- 
ative, and to high financial success, by 
the chief proprietor’s desire for the 
power of political persuasion. 

The United Kingdom has a network of 
large daily newspapers in London and 
Provincial cities like Manchester, Birm- 
ingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Wolver- 
hampton and Leeds and a group of 
thriving smaller dailies in cities like 
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Bath, Bournemouth and Derby—about 
100 in all. In addition, it has weekly 
newspapers ranging from the village 
journal familiar in America to weekly 
regional and district papers with circu- 
lations in the 50,000 to 100,000 group. 
The Provincial dailies saturate their 
areas, yet the great London morning 
papers pour out 16 million copies a day 
which are sold as intensively outside 
the city as within, and on Sunday the 
outpouring doubles. The whole coun- 
try is a London suburb insofar as de- 
livery of the morning newspapers is 
concerned. 

This vast private business fell into 
the hands of the British government at 
the outbreak of World War II, along 
with virtually everything else in the 
economy, because it could not exist 


without special provision for its eco- 
nomic needs. It was up to the govern- 
ment to decide, in terms of its view of 
the national interest, the economic level 
of press operation. By this is meant that 
all the manufacturing and labor compo- 


nents of ‘te daily and weekly newspa- 
pers, the magazines and book publish- 
ing, had to be allocated by government 
boards supervised, at the top, by the 
Cabinet through the power vested in 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to al- 
locate foreign currencies for the pur- 
chase of paper for printing and all oth- 
er imported commodities. 

In order to integrate the publishing 
business into the national budget of 
manpower, machines and metals, and to 
control its use of dollars, a group of 
government administrative committees 
was organized. The committees asked 
for resources, received lump sum grants 
and industry allocations, and deter- 
mined how the money was to be spent 
and how the materials were to be used, 
subject to policy level review which 
was rarely sought and difficult to ob- 
tain. As administrative procedures, 
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these differed little in form—but great- 
ly in spirit—from those used in a total- 
itarian state. They were considered nec- 
essary in wartime, however, and were 
wholeheartedly supported. 

The regulations are important: The 
human animal is a creature of habit 
and a captive of the social aggregate 
which he produces by his habitual way 
of doing things. If British journalism 
had increasingly striven for a pattern of 
freedom, the only reality it possessed, as 
a result of this effort, was the security 
of custom, of an orderly and accepted 
way of thinking, planning and conduct- 
ing its affairs. Government recognizes 
this social fact; mere shells of peace- 
time activities are sometimes main- 
tained, though unneeded in war, be- 
cause they would otherwise be discard- 
ed and useful skills and activities lost. 
In the case of the economic controls 
which began in 1939, a prolonged na- 
tional crisis kept them in effect long 
after the war and the most important of 
them, the control of newsprint, was still 
in effect in the winter of 1955, 16 years 
after it began. 


It is the pattern of control, its dura- 
tion, and its effect on the way the men 
in journalism and in government look 
at themselves which is important. The 
situation of democracy in the lowering 
gloom of tutorial government—and of 
freedom of the press in its narrow 
beachhead in civilization—is such that 
what took place in Great Britain in the 
name of necessity influences the pattern 
of journalism in the West. 


The controlled pattern developed si- 
multaneously with the new age of ne- 
cessity which is upon us—the necessity 
of providing the creature comforts of 
the new welfare state and of balancing 
great industrial economies which are 
engaged, one against another, in a 
struggle for advantage. 
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The press of this age is on a grand 
scale, consuming annually in the United 
States more than 6,780,000 metric tons 
of paper and using in the United King- 
dom—where it operated in 1955 at 
about 78% of the 1939 rate—836,570 
metric tons worth $127 million. The 
expected 1956 supply will be about 
915,300 metric tons and the price is 
still to be determined. The expenditure 
of $127 million or more for newsprint 
seems small enough for a nation of 50 
million people with world-wide assets, 
but World War II left the balance of 
payments and the home economy in 
such a plight that the Treasury once re- 
duced a tentative Marshall Plan allot- 
ment of $22 million for newsprint to $4 
million, even though the current supply 
was only a third of the prewar rate. In 
short, while at its worst, the situation 
was regarded as desperate and the 
trickle of newsprint imported was 


enough for only four-page newspapers. 


¥@ HOW DID THIS PERIOD OF NECESSITY, 
supervised by government, affect the 
structure of the newspaper business? 
What mutations in the social structure 
of the press resulted from these events? 

When rationing of newsprint was 
undertaken in 1939, and as it persisted, 
the official controllers, largely men 
from the industry, eliminated competi- 
tion as a matter of necessity. The ruling 
consideration was survival, not business 
as usual. When survival had been 
achieved, five years later, recovery was 
planned in terms of a proportional dis- 
tribution of new supplies of paper to 
existing firms. Thus, having gone down 
together at an agreed rate, they were to 
go up together in the same way. 

At the close of the war, a concession 
to the competitive press system was 
made in the form of a period of free 
sale, during which the market was al- 
lowed to allocate readers among the 
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various firms according to demand. 
Then the proportionate rule was again 
applied. 

The control plan is important. It was 
decided at the outset to classify news- 
papers, and to allocate available paper 
so that, for example, a subscriber to 
The Times would get more pages of 
newsprint than a subscriber to the Daily 
Express. The reasoning was that The 
Times, the Manchester Guardian, the 
Yorkshire Post, and papers of this small 
class had differentiated themselves eco- 
nomically by providing a content 
broader in scope and more intensive in 
treatment than the so-called popular 
papers. For example, The Times regu- 
larly carried comprehensive summaries 
of the proceedings of Parliament and of 
cases in the law courts, in addition to 
ordinary news coverage of events there 
and elsewhere. It reported extensively 
on business and the stock markets and 
had to carry a larger volume of adver- 
tising than a mass circulation paper in 
order to break even. 

However, the quality papers, like the 
popular dailies, had to cut drastically 
their use of paper and both were revo- 
lutionized in the selection, editing and 
display of reading matter and advertis- 
ing. The popular papers became much 
more interesting, in the opinion of the 
journalists who produced them, while 
the quality papers, for all their work in 
condensation and selection, had too lit- 
tle space for the advertising they need- 
ed for financial health and were less 
able to compete for readers with the 
popular dailies. If it is kept in mind 
that, except for brief periods of free 
sale, individual papers and the classes 
could not change in relation to each 
other competitively it is clear that the 
arrangement of 1939—which was 
scheduled to remain in effect until 
March 1956—amounted to suspension 
of competition. For a time no allot- 
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ments were available for new papers; 
then virtually token provisions of paper 
were made for this purpose, but they 
were too small to attract a major inves- 
tor. Finally, in 1953, one new daily 
paper started in London but lived only 
briefly, failing to obtain a circulation 
attractive to advertisers. Another major 
effort, in the evening field, has been 
promised for March 1956. 


Book publishing, which was subjected 
to similar regulation and control, had 
severe paper rationing too, but the offi- 
cial policies and the economic structure 
of the business were more favorable to 
new publishing ventures than was the 
case with newspapers. Since the allot- 
ment of paper to printers and book 
publishers was based on their prewar 
consumption, it was possible for print- 
ers to shift paper stocks, to some ex- 
tent, from one category of work to an- 
other. This meant that established book 
publishers, working with stringent quo- 
tas in a market demanding more paper 
than could be provided, found them- 
selves in competition with new firms 
picking up paper from one source or 
another—paper which the established 
firms could not use legally in addition 
to their quotas. 


Both newspaper and book publishers 
had to listen to considerable criticism 
about their use of paper. In a time of 
acute shortage, ephemeral books of an 
entertainment character appeared to 
many persons as a waste of public re- 
sources. One feature of the control plan 
was for the special protection of spe- 
cialized publishers in medical, educa- 
tional, scientific and reference fields. 
After all quotas were met, surplus pa- 
per was placed in a special pool, to be 
administered by a committee. This ar- 
rangement functioned without much 
friction until after the war. Then the 
output of mass entertainment books 
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came in for new criticism and the La- 
bor government made extra allocations 
of paper to the special pool so there 
would be a quality check on more of 
the books published. At one time 20% 
of all book paper was assigned to the 
committee. Criticism of the government 
action in increasing allocations to the 
special pool resulted but the publishers 
were preoccupied with serious produc- 
tion troubles, shortages of labor and 
machinery, and dissent soon died away. 


All controls on book paper except 
general import licensing were dropped 
by the government in 1949. A group of 
publishers which preferred the tight 
regulation of competition tried to keep 
controls in effect, but the majority 
would have nothing to do with the 
scheme. 


The newspapers, on the other hand, 
had just one legal means of competi- 
tion open to them. That was competi- 
tion for r-aders, and the London press 
went after them with all the skill at its 
command. News coverage was sharp- 
ened; Forever Amber and other chron- 
icles of the sisterhood were serialized; 
comics were added; the slender supplies 
of extra paper, which had been solicited 
in the name of improving news and edi- 
torial coverage went, in a number of 
spectacular instances, into feature ma- 
terial. Consequently, when the newspa- 
pers asked the government for paper to 
increase average pages from four to six, 
the dollar exchange was not granted. 
The papers appealed to Parliament but 
lost decisively. 

The discussion in Parliament had to 
do mostly with the country’s financial 
distress, its need for food and a wide 
range of essential supplies which had to 
be purchased abroad. The needs of the 
press at the moment amounted to be- 
tween 0.14 and 0.25% of the trade def- 
icit. But in the background an effective 
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and vigorous minority in the Labor 
party, and many sympathizers in the 
general public, talked more of the con- 
tent of the press, and of its conservative 
political views, than of the serious eco- 
nomic circumstances of the country. 
Outside the Parliament a swelling tide 
of demand was pushing newspaper cir- 
culations to the highest per capita rate 
in the world. Inside the Parliament, the 
press lost a battle having to do with its 
importance to society as interpreted by 
politicians. Nothing which has hap- 
pened since—including the two victo- 
ries of the Conservative party—has 
changed its position in the relative table 
of values by which the social product 
is distributed. 


@ THESE DEVELOPMENTS MEAN THAT 
the old liberal system of press owner- 
ship and operation in the United King- 
dom has been altered by 16 years of 
operation under controls which restrict 
competition. In modern society, compe- 
tition isn’t everything. The values theo- 
retically associated with competition 
are not always produced by its opera- 
tions. At one stage the private commu- 
nications industry maintained a lively 
diversity. Now local monopoly exists in 
all but six cities of the country. This is 
moderated, in strict terms of communi- 
cation theory, by the co-existence of 
London and the Provincial daily and 
weekly press, by large numbers of mag- 
azines, and by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and the Independent Tele- 
vision Authority, the new commercial 
television system more British than pri- 
vate in character. But London competi- 
tion does not have as salubrious an ef- 
fect on the Provincial press as theory 
would imply. Instead of gearing the 
Provincial press to a high pitch of com- 
petitive endeavor, the overwhelming 
wealth and talent of the London press 
often drives the Provincial papers to 
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rely on their local news, rather than to 
present a rival news service of breadth 
and brilliance. 


At some critical point competition 
begins to breed monopoly and it is dif- 
ficult for reasonable men to locate the 
onset of the transition and almost im- 
possible to do anything about it with- 
out violating the convention that gov- 
ernment should not finance newspapers. 


While British society still clings to 
the theory of diversity and the free flow 
of ideas, it is also pragmatic. The evi- 
dence of the deterioration of the free 
market factor in the control of newspa- 
pers, and the inadequate range in the 
total pattern of their content, long ago 
set in motion a serious discussion of 
remedial factors. The Labor govern- 
ment brought this discussion to the 
stage of organization and discrimina- 
tion by appointing a Royal Commission 
on the Press which sat from 1947 to 
1949. A product of the Commission’s 
work was a General Council on the 
Press—a private organization rather 
than the quasi-public one which the 
Commission had recommended. Its 
members represent newspaper propri- 
etors, newspaper editors and organized 
journalists, and the work is financed by 
assessments paid largely by the propri- 
etors. 

The Press Council as a social agency 
is the result of three forces: (1) the 
distrust of newspapers and the wish to 
subject them to normative standards of 
content and behavior; (2) the profes- 
sional spirit of journalism which has 
survived in dignity if not strength 
through many frustrations; and (3) the 
feeling of the proprietors that a council 
in private hands was the only alterna- 
tive to one in the government's hands. 

Into this Council is flowing a steady 
stream of communications from the 
public, and the crackpots are, of course, 
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well represented. But in the stream of 
chaff there is more than an occasional 
grain of sound wheat, and the Council 
treats all complaints gravely and delib- 
erately. It has arbitrated ethical dis- 
putes between journalists and the edi- 
tors who supervise them, and it has 
tried to explain to the country that a 
press which appears vulgar to persons 
of high culture is inevitable and even 
desirable in a democracy. In this proc- 
ess it utilizes its only power—the ap- 
peal to reason—to influence both the 
country and the profession of journal- 
ism. There is a steady accumulation of 
case histories dealing with the ethics of 
journalism and in time the Council 
hopes to increase its weight and influ- 
ence. 

As an institution, however, the Press 
Council is twin-faced like Janus, look- 
ing backward to the gilded but not 
golden age when the traditions, ethics 
and theory of press freedom developed, 
and forward into the new age of the 
welfare state where not even the sacred 
diversity of communication counts for 
much against new conventions which 
guide society in the feeding of its help- 
less multitudes. 

As for the press itself, it is enjoying 
prosperity. Two or three London pa- 
pers feel the pinch of competition and 
the losses of a recent 26-day strike, but 
it is only a pinch. The Daily Mirror 
has driven ahead with its new human 
interest formula to a circulation of 
4,600,000 daily and the Daily Express 
also is in the four million class. The 
Provincial press is strong, except for 
the fact that the quality morning pa- 
pers are drifting back toward unhappy 
dependence on their afternoon com- 
panion papers. There has been a new 
series of consolidations in the weekly 
field, and that press is strongly financed 
and more widely distributed than ever. 
In Fleet Street, and all through the in- 
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dustry, there is a new confidence that, 
despite its problems, journalism is back 
on its feet and better days than ever 
are ahead. 


4 IN THIS TIME OF PROSPERITY, IT 
was difficult to remember the crutch of 
government regulation and the deep 
narcolepsy which afflicted competition. 
Who could want to change this excel- 
lent state of affairs except for some- 
thing guaranteed to be better? 

These events transpired while the 
consumption of paper was not more 
than two-thirds of the prewar level. 
The Times, which put back many of its 
quality content items ahead of its ad- 
vertising, came to need paper badly. To 
augment its supply, it offered to pur- 
chase a magazine-grade paper outside 
the newsprint rationing scheme. But it 
was a prisoner of the rationing system; 
the other newspapers would not agree 
that The Times had special needs which 
would justify revision of the allocations 
plan. 

The government wanted to drop 
newsprint controls and take credit for 
returning the whole economy to private 
hands and it authorized Newsprint Sup- 
ply Company, Ltd., the co-operative 
agency formed to handle newsprint 
purchase and distribution, to draft a 
plan for that purpose early in 1955. 
The plan, when submitted to the papers, 
was rejected by The Times and thus 
could not take effect. It would have es- 
tablished as private agreements the ex- 
isting official arrangements, and thus 
would have preserved the status quo 
until everyone could agree that news- 
print need no longer be allocated. The 
lure to obtain immediate consent of the 
proprietors was 49,210 metric tons of 
extra newsprint annually and a guaran- 
teed minimum of 492,100 metric tons 
a year. 

The Times said it saw no future in a 
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private agreement which perpetuated 
the imbalance in its business. The im- 
passe created by its refusal was resolved 
when the government announced that 
control would end by March 1956. At 
the same time, it granted extra news- 
print without strings attached where 
previously it had allowed extra supplies 
to be made contingent upon a private 
agreement to continue newsprint allo- 
cations. 

If the government carries out its plan 
to discontinue the machinery of official 
controls, the restoration to private 
hands will be nominal, for the Treas- 
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ury’s licensing of newsprint imports, in 
line with its view of the amount of dol- 
lar credits available for spending, will 
continue for the forseeable future. 
There the matter stands. The British 
newspaper industry, creator of a proud 
tradition of freedom, flushed with pride 
in its physical prosperity, realizes that 
the house in which it has lived for 16 
years has been in the hands of a com- 
mittee rather than individuals operating 
in a free market. It is not at all certain 
that its proprietors remember how to 
live dangerously, and yet securely, in a 
dynamic economy. 





“Today's journalist cannot depend on clear, sprightly writing. He must 
be also a genuine scholar who agonizes daily for full authenticity of opin- 
ion and background—who strives for long-view meanings and implications 
in the news—as well as for accuracy of perceived but not always apper- 
ceived facts. Yet neither can today’s journalist be only a scholar who dis- 
cerns the history of the last 24 hours against the qualifying tapestry of 
time. 

“Today you and I teach men and women to combine the really rare 
ability to apply learning unpedanticaily to the hurly-burly of the twisting, 
kaleidoscopic life around us—combine it with the art of intelligibly and 
interestingly communicating to masses the whys, the whats, and the mean- 
ings of today’s gay yet worried strife to live and love and have our being 
without losing our liberty. 

“Important among those masses we aim at are many with little vocabu- 
lary and less background who nevertheless have absorbing interest when 
we help them to see how actions and fomentings in some Indo-China 
can change their own lives in some Pittsburgh or Topeka. Thus the journal- 
ist's capacity to discern news-implications quickly, with scholarly balance, 
combined with the journalistic skill to appeal and enlighten widely, consti- 
tutes an artistically intellectual achievement of high stature worth paying 
for as an opportunity for the country. 

“I once wrote two inscriptions for the archway connecting the two jour- 
nalism buildings at the University of Missouri. One read: ‘Schoolmaster of 
the people.’ The other proclaimed the obvious: ‘Wise should be the bearers 
of light.’ Had the entrance been triangular instead of a true arch, I would 
have been tempted to write for the third facing this practical reminder for 
state legislators and endowed college heads: ‘Quality of intellect or public 
enlightenment requires money to develop or maintain.’ "—Roscok ELLARD, 
Columbia University, in his presidential address to the Association for 
Educaticn in Journalism. 




















What They Read in 
130 Daily Newspapers 


BY CHARLES E. 


Analysis of readership data in 130 U.S. dailies surveyed by The 
Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading offers a large body of 
evidence as to what Americans read in their newspapers. The 
data emphasize the importance of visual appeal, but leave un- 
answered the question of intensity of reader interest. 


SWANSON* 





V> A LARGE QUANTITY OF DATA ON 
what Americans read in their daily 
newspapers is offered by The Continu- 
ing Study of Newspaper Reading.* 
Analysis? of this data could be useful 
in several ways: 


Factors most important in reading by 
the many vs. reading by the few could 
be isolated. 


What readers select could be shown 
in profile. 

The findings could be applied in sit- 
uations where an editor must meet 
competition from sources such as tele- 
vision. 

With these purposes in mind an anal- 
ysis was conducted on readership of 
130 newspapers. The study was re- 
stricted to readership of the news-edi- 
torial-feature content, or whatever con- 


*This research was leted while Dr. Swan- 
son was a research professor at the University of 
Illinois. The opinions and assertions contained 
herein are his alone and do not in any way 
necessarily reflect the policy or views of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, where he is manager 
of Saturday Evening Post Research. 

1 Conducted by the Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, Inc. Methods and findings are reported in 
the 138-Study Summary (New York: Advertising 
Research Foundation, Inc., 1950). 

2 This study was made possible by grants and 
support from the Institute of Communications Re- 
search, University of Illinois. The study or 
ated in 1949 under the direction of Prof. Wilbur 
Schramm, then chairman of the Institute. In 1950 


tent did not seem to be advertising. 
Readership of the advertising content 
already had been analyzed by the spon- 
sors of The Continuing Study itself. 

This attempt to analyze such a mas- 
sive amount of data served a fourth 
purpose. What had seemed a most com- 
plex problem in classifying and quanti- 
fying the data was solved. Result: A 
simple system for estimating readership 
of news-editorial-feature content of 
newspapers. This is reported in a tech- 
nical appendix to this article. 


THE 130 NEWSPAPERS 


Readership studies were done on 
these 130 newspapers from 1939 to 
1950. One survey was selected for each 
U.S. newspaper in The Continuing 
Study during this period. 


and 1951 Merritt Ludwig devised the various cate- 
gories and Mrs. Jean Kerrick coded much of the 
data. They were then research assistants in the 
Institute. Mr. Ludwig is now on the staff of 
WOI-TV, Iowa State College, and Mrs. Kerrick 
is a research associate in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of California. In 1953 the present writer 
became r nsible for analysis of the data. Much 
credit is due to Mrs. Mary Snowden, research 
assistant in the Institute, and to Prof. C, Radhak- 
rishna Rao, head of the Indian Statistical Insti- 
tute, Calcutta, and visiting professor of mathe- 
matics, University of Illinois, 1953-54, for devel- 
oping a non-parametric statistical method for ap- 
plying weights to the readership data. All data 
and descriptions of method remain on file in the 
Institute of Communications Research, University 
of Illinois. 
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Each survey was limited to adult 
readers of a current issue of the news- 
paper. Data were based on personal 
interviews, a total of about 50,000 for 
the 130 studies. 


The newspapers were not selected as 
a sample of U.S. newspapers. But they 
are varied in characteristics, with cir- 
culation ranging from 8,570 to 635,346 
and with representatives from every 
geographical region of the country. 
Their circulation totaled 11,107,379 as 
of the dates they were surveyed. If they 
are a sample of anything, they repre- 
sent newspapers with managements 
able and willing to pay for readership 
studies. At a minimum, the surveys of- 
fer samples of newspaper reading for 
130 daily newspapers. 


HOW THE CONTENT WAS CLASSIFIED 


One basic question in the study had 
to do with factors most important in 
reading by many vs. reading by few. 
Seven qualities were posited as having 
some relation. Each was defined so 
coders could apply the definitions to the 
news stories, editorials, photographs 
and similar content. The qualities were: 


Physical size (number of pages, number 
of sections). - 

Time of issue (morning vs. evening, 
month of issue). 

Audience size (circulation, population 
of city of publication). 

Type of page (page one, sports, etc.). 

Form (photograph, news-information, 
etc.). 

Physical proximity to reader (local, na- 
tional, etc.). 

Subject matter (national government, 
human interest, etc.). 


Coders learned these definitions and 
applied them to 40,158 items in the 130 
newspaper surveys. Their codes were 
punched into IBM cards, one for each 
news-editorial-feature item. 

Later, an eighth element was added: 
Length. 
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RANGE OF READERSHIP 


A first step in analysis was to find 
the range and mid-point of the per- 
centages of readership. Once the me- 
dian percentage of readership had been 
found, one could compare newspapers 
in such a way as to offer some evidence 
on a question such as this one: 

Did these newspaper editors and 
their staffs seem to differ widely in 
their abilities to select news-editorial- 
feature materials which attract more 
than average reader attention? 

This mid-point, or median, percent- 
age of readership was 12%. This means 
that half of the 40,158 items were read 
by 12% or more readers. 

A more exact profile was obtained 
by grouping the items into quartiles. 
This led to these results (Table 1): 

Of the news-editorial-feature items 
in these 130 newspapers, one in four 
was read by 4% or fewer readers; one 
in four by 5 to 11%; one in four by 
12 to 29%, and one in four by 30% 
or more. 


COMPARING THE 130 NEWSPAPERS 


This mid-point readership score of 
12% offers a rough yardstick for com- 
paring the newspapers. If the editors 
and staffs were alike in selecting and 
preparing items to attract reader atten- 
tion, and if their readers were similar, 
the newspapers would not differ in pro- 
portion of items read. The average 
newspaper would have half of its news- 


TABLE | 


Readership of 40,158 News-Editorial- 
Feature Items by Quartiles 








Quartile Range of Number of Items 
Readership 
1 0-4 % 10,928 
2 5-11 9,072 
3 12-29 9,949 
4 30-99 10,209 
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TABLE 2 


How 130 mes Differed in 
Percentage of Items Read by 
12% or More of Readers 





Decile % of News-Editorial-F eature Items 


Read by 12% or More of Readers 


28-39% 
40-42 
43-45 
46-48 
49-50 
51-52 
53-55 
56-59 
60-63 
64-80 





CUM eMAIAUS WN 


— 





editorial-feature content being read by 
12% or more of its readers. 


Prior to making such a comparison, 
a disclaimer has to be entered. This is 
not a plea, regardless of the outcome, 
for a lower and lower common denomi- 
nator for newspapers. This is not a 
plea that readership is the sole or most 
vital criterion for newspapers. As will 
be pointed out in the discussion, there 
are other important factors to be con- 
sidered. 

However, an assumption does enter 
here. No proof is at hand but one does 
assume that, unless a certain minimum 
of a newspaper’s content is read by a 
certain minimum of its readers, it is 
less adequate as a newspaper and as an 
advertising medium. One also assumes 
that the circulation of such a newspa- 
per would be more costly to maintain. 


Using the median figure of 12% 
readership as a standard of comparison, 
Continuing Study data show that nearly 
three-fourths of the 130 newspapers 
had from 40 to 60% of their items 
read at or above this median figure. 
(See Table 2.) The difference between 
a newspaper with 40 and one with 60% 
of its articles read at or above the me- 
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dian degree is sizable. One might say 
that the editor who has above average 
reading on 60% of his items is one- 
half again as effective as the editor with 
above-average reading on only 40% of 
his items. 

The best read newspaper had average 
or above average readership on 80% of 
its items. The least read newspaper had 
only 28% of its items in the average or 
above average categories. 


The 13 newspapers which were most- 
read (the top 10%) had average or 
above-average readership on from 64 to 
80% of their items. These newspapers 
were: 

Hagerstown (Md.) Daily Mail, 
Lockport (N.Y.) Union-Sun and Jour- 
nal, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegram, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, Bangor (Me.) News, 
Utica (N.Y.) Observer-Dispatch, New 
Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times, 
Hutchinson (Kans.) News-Herald, 
Washington Daily News, Houston Post, 
Centralia (Ill.) Evening Sentinel, Den- 
ver Rocky Mountain News and Chicago 
Sun-Times. 


The gap between these most-read 
newspapers and the least-read 10% 
seems too large to attribute to differ- 
ences in the day’s news, weather, etc. 
Possibly one factor is The Continuing 
Study itself. The most-read newspapers, 
except one, were surveyed in the last 
half of the study’s existence. Possibly 
these editors were influenced by the 
earlier studies and developed methods 
of either increasing readership or hab- 
its of selecting more interesting ma- 
terial. 

Such an explanation only emphasizes 
what is probably a major factor: Abili- 
ties of news and editorial personnel. 
This seems even more the case when 
one notes how frequently smaller news- 
papers with less manpower and editorial 
budget appear among the most-read 
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newspapers. Where there arises a ques- 
tion of a newspaper’s competition with 
another medium, such as television, 
much of the answer seems to lie not 
merely in manpower, but in creative 
brainpower. 


WHAT DID NOT ATTRACT THE 
MOST READERS 

The mean, or average, readership 
score for the 40,158 items in the 130 
papers was 20.2%. This was the basic 
score for the system of estimating read- 
ership (see appendix) and for finding 
what qualities, if any, differed between 
most and least read items. 

Three elements did not relate to im- 
portant differences in readership. These 
were physical size, time of issue and 
size of audience or circulation. Evi- 
dence on each is summarized here: 

Physical size. Items in newspapers 
with the fewest sections had a mean 
readership of 22.4%; those in newspa- 
pers with the most sections had a mean 
of 18.1%. Too, items in newspapers 
with 16-20 pages had a mean of 
23.8%; those in newspapers with 52 or 
more pages had a mean of 20.9%. 

Time of issue. Morning and evening 
newspapers had readership means of 19 
vs. 20.6%. Items in newspapers sur- 
veyed in January had a mean reader- 
ship of 19.6 as compared with 21.1% 
for those surveyed in August. 

Size of audience or circulation. 
Items in newspapers with less than 25,- 
000 circulation had a mean of 21.1% 
which compares with 20.6% for news- 
papers with circulation of 200,000 or 
more. 

In these 130 daily newspapers, then, 
a news story, an editorial or a comic 
strip attracted about as much reader 
attention in one newspaper as another, 
regardless of number of pages or sec- 
tions, morning or evening publication, 
January or August weather. 
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WHAT ATTRACTED MORE READERS 


From the following analysis two fac- 
tors emerge as most dominant in rela- 
tion to readership. These are: 

Visual form, e¢.g., cartoons, photo- 
graphs and photograph cut-lines. 

Subject matter. 

Altogether, five factors survived the 
first stage of study. They seemed re- 
lated to greater readership and were: 

Type of page (Table 3). 
Form (Table 4). 

Geographical origin (Table 5). 
Subject matter (Table 6). 
Length (Table 8). 

In addition, subject matter of 3,353 
photographs seemed of enough rele- 
vance to include (Table 7). 

While each factor will be discussed, 
the emphasis will be upon reducing the 
factors to the minimum needed to ex- 


TABLE 3 


Differences in Readership of 40,158 
News-Editorial-Feature Items by 








Type of Page 
3 » 
is Eee 
Type of Page Sig aid ez 
<3 &&s 7H 
SEL SE SSE 
#i5 etS See 
Picture Pages .... 1.1% 4.0% 74.3% 
Comic Pages ..... 4.5 95 42.6 
Page One ....... 7.0 118 343 
News-Information 6.2 74 24.0 
Editorial Pages ... 4.8 SS 23.3 
Unclassifiable .... 5 6 22.0 
Amusement ..... 3.9 41 21.3 
NewsInformation- 
Advertising ...... 40.2 36.1 18.2 
Advertising Pages. 3.2 2.6 15.7 
Society, Women’s 
PARIS nieces cweccs 11.8 90 15.5 
Sport Pages ...... 11.7 8.0 13.9 
Financial- 
Business Pages ... 5.1 1.4 5.4 
100% 100% 
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TABLE 4 


Differences in Readership of 40,158 
News-Editorial Feature Items by 
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TABLE 5 


Differences in Readership of 40,158 
News-Editorial-Feature Items by 

















Form of Item Geographical Origin 
z & 
3 4 § 
Form of Item 3 : 3 : : aE Region of Origin 3 E < 3 .3 g 
= s&S * 4 3 82 
SEE Bee inf vee vee §S 
eis #ss ze eS? eth se 
Cartoons ........ 5.1% 14.0% 55.9% Africa .......... 3% 5% 31.7% 
Photographs ..... 8.4 21.5 51.7 North America ...  .3 A... 
Photograph Cutlines 6.9 15.5 45.1 RP encncavenees 26 2 
Line Drawings ... 1.8 2.2 23.3 Western Europe... 3.6 4.7 27.0 
Opinion ......... 19 82.2 22.8 USSR, Satellites... 6 8 25.5 
Columns ........ 3.3 3.4 20.5 British Isles ..... i. 228 O08 
News-Opinion 9 8 19.4 BE di 04s insien’s 37.9 37.3 19.9 
Personal Advice .. 1.0 8 15.9 Domestic ........ 48.0 46.7 19.6 
News-Matter Jump 1.7 13 15.9 Latin America ...  .5 4 18.8 
Literary ......... 1.6 1.1 13.6 Middle East ..... 2 2 Te 
General News .... 64.6 36.0 11.3 Washington, D. C. 5.0 44 18.0 
Non-News Australia, New 
Information ..... 2.8 12 9.0 BORE occcccess A 1 168 
100% 100% 100% 100% 





plain the maximum differences in read- 
ership. 


Type of Page 

Types of pages (Table 3) can be 
compared by how they differ in propor- 
tions of total items and total reader- 
ship. For example, picture and comic 
pages totaled 5.6% of all items and 
13.5% of total readership. For their 
share of a newspaper’s space they con- 
tributed much more, attention-wise, 
than the least-read brace of pages, sport 
and financial-business. These pages had 
16.8% of all items and 9.4% of total 
readership. 


(Differences in these extremes ap- 
peared of most importance but other 
differences may be equally important in 
one’s judgment. In such matters of in- 
terpretation the writer can only hope 
his errors of judgment are not too far 
off the mark.) 








Form of Item 


Visual form with text is the sole form 
that dominates relations with reader- 
ship (Table 4). 

This is a striking relation. Cartoons, 
photographs and photograph cutlines 
total 18.4% of all items and 51% of 
total readership. Visual form uses a 
fifth of the items to account for half of 
the readership. 

(Emphasis needs to be put here that 
the form is defined as visual form with 
text.) 


Geographical Origin 

Local news does not offer a magic 
touchstone for reader interest (Table 
5). Local, domestic and Washington, 
D.C., items account for 90.9% of all 
items and 88.4% of total readership. 

Possibly events of World War II 
(when much news originated from Af- 
rica) influenced the high readership of 
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the relatively small number of items 
from Africa. 

Of most interest here is the fact that 
“psychological proximity” is more im- 
portant than mere geographical prox- 
imity. 

Subject Matter® 

Other than comics, the 10 most-read 
categories (Table 6) were: 

War, defense, fire-disaster, human in- 
terest, weather, individual, major crime, 
social significance, consumer informa- 
tion and science-invention. 

These categories accounted for 
20.3% of all items and 28.6% of total 
readership. Combined with comics, the 
11 top categories included 25% of all 
items and 41.8% of total readership. 

The 10 least-read categories were: 

Finance, agriculture, country corre- 
spondence, religion-church-morals, mi- 
nor crimes, state government, sports, 
fine arts-music-literature, social rela- 
tions and taxes. 

These categories had 35.1% of all 
items and 21.8% of total readership. 

Another way to compare these cate- 
gories is by male and female reader- 
ship. Those with differences of 5% or 
more for male and female readership 
were: 

Males: War, science-invention, polit- 
ical international relations, local gov- 
ernment, national government, labor, 
politics, taxes and sports. 

Females: Popular art-music-literature, 
vital statistics, home-family, social rela- 
tions, fine arts-music-literature. 

Length 

Schramm‘ found longer newspaper 

articles had more readership. In this 


* Any system of subject matter has 
shortcomings. The issue at point is the 
discriminate 


categories between and low 
readership. No data on coder re were 
available 


4 Wilbur Schramm, Another Dimen- 
sion of en .” JOURNALISM 
QuarTeaty, 24: 306 (Dec. 1947). 
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study a sample of 482 items was classi- 
fied by length and readership (Table 
8). (Use of resulting scores in a system 
for estimating readership is explained in 
the appendix.) 

This difference can be attributed to 
the editors. They gave the most space 
to the articles they judged would have 
the most readership. Their judgment, 
on the average, was excellent. 
Fhotographs and Subject Matter 

More of the subject matter catego- 
ries had higher readership for males 
than for females. This suggested that 
most of this news-editorial-feature con- 
tent was selected for males and raised 
the question of whether the same pat- 
tern applied to photographs. 

When the breakdowns (Table 7) 
were made, the results for top reader- 
ship were: 

Fire-disaster, war, weather, consumer 
information, human interest, major 
crime, country correspondence, acci- 
dents-mishaps, science-invention and 
defense. 

Least-read categories were: 

Home-family, fine arts-music-litera- 
ture, sports, popular art-music-litera- 
ture, entertainment features, social re- 
lations, religion-church-morals, politics, 
social significance and individual. 

When male and female readership 
for these categories by photographs 
were compared, a pattern different from 
that for total content then appeared. 
Categories with differences of 5% or 
more were: 

Male; Science-invention, labor, polit- 
ical international relations and sports. 

Female: Human interest, country 
correspondence, health-safety, vital sta- 
tistics, civil judicial, private benevo- 
lence-charity, education, individual, so- 
cial significance, social relations, fea- 
tures, popular art-music-literature, fine 
art-music-literature and home-family. 

Whether these photographs had 
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more women in them or whether some GENERAL FINDINGS 

other element influenced this large dif- This study provided a description of 
ference, one can only report that the the range of readership in these 130 
evidence suggests women were more newspapers. A fourth of the 40,158 
“picture-minded” than men. This is of- jtems was read by 4% or fewer; a 
fered simply as a hypothesis for re- fourth by 5 to 11%; a fourth by 12 to 
search. 29% and a fourth by 30% or more. 


TABLE 6 


Readership of Topical Categories of 40,158 News-Editorial-Feature Items by 
Males, Females and Both Sexes 





% of 40,158 % of total 





items in readership 

various in various Mean Mean Total 

topical topical Male Female Mean 

categories categories Readership Readership Readership 
SL << wn acmukotems cues eae 4.7% 13.2% 58.3% 56.6% 56.0% 
EL sopign abasic maior ids 4.6 8. 39.4 29.8 34.6 
EE Xe 2.8 4.1 30.8 27.4 29.1 
0 SS ae 7 1.0 28.9 27.4 28.2 
Human Interest ............. 4.2 5.8 26.3 29.4 27.8 
NTS, ob 56 nk Se se eeebe 1.2 1.6 26.6 29.4 27.7 
sw cates ow aes 2.4 3.1 24.4 27.7 26.1 
SD = scsdebeccdrces a 6 25.7 26.2 25.9 
Ds 5A UEG 6 ose ees 2.7 3.2 25.0 22.6 23.8 
Social Significance .......... 3 4 23.1 21.4 22.3 
Consumer Information ...... 8 8 21.9 22.2 22.1 
Science, Invention ........... 6 6 24.4 19.2 21.8 
Popular Art, Music, Literature 3.6 3.8 18.2 25.1 21.6 
WH nn o hed coeeves 3.6 3.7 17.4 24.1 20.7 
SE, | ob vieass cod se 1.1 1.1 19.2 22.3 20.7 
Private Benevolence, Charity... 1.1 1.1 18.4 22.5 20.4 
Leisure-Time Activities ...... 2.0 2.0 20.8 19.9 20.4 
ES oon ce MMS og a'c\a's 1.9 1.9 20.3 20.1 20.2 
Loyalty Investigations ....... 1 of 22.9 17.6 20.2 
Economic-Social International 

SR. cw a Us amek es 1.2 1.2 22.1 18.1 20.1 

Political International Relations 1.9 1.8 24.0 15.5 19.8 
Local Government .......... 1.5 1.4 21.2 16.8 19.0 
National Government ........ 2.8 2.5 20.8 15.1 18.0 
PR EES Se aaa 1.9 1.6 20.9 13.7 17.3 
Entertainment Features ...... 3.0 2.6 15.4 18.4 16.9 
ES en ae cs te ok hed ae 2.5 2.1 19.6 14.0 16.8 
Te | ry 1.4 1.2 15.6 17.7 16.6 
EE sv okcbhs cb 0e0a 4.5 3.6 4.9 27.7 16.3 
Business, Industry ........... 4.4 3.4 17.5 13.9 15.7 
Civil, Judicial Affairs......... 9 Py 15.6 14.9 15.3 
; 3) ee «eee re 4 18.4 11.7 15.0 
Social Relations ............ 11.4 8.4 9.6 20.2 14.9 
Fine Arts, Music, Literature. . 6 4 11.5 18.4 14.9 
SE hice vcccece tase resces 11.6 7.9 22.1 5.2 13.7 
State Government ........... 8 -_ 15.6 10.8 13.2 
eee 1.2 7 14.0 11.8 12.9 
Religion, Church, Morals..... 1.2 7 11.2 12.7 12.0 
Country Correspondence ..... at 1.0 9.2 11.1 10.2 
Agricu Se Sis co eee shee ekn 3.0 1.2 8.8 6.8 78 
Ne ee eres y te 6 6.2 3.0 4.6 





eS ere 100.0% 100.0% 
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A median of 12% readership was 
found. Newspapers differed sharply in 
proportion of items with readership 
equal to or greater than this percent- 
age. This was interpreted as showing 
editors and staffs differed in abilities to 
select content which would attract the 
attention of their readers. This led to a 
suggestion that abilities of personnel, or 
creative brainpower, would be most im- 
portant in relation to success of news- 
papers in competition with other media. 


QUARTERLY 


By type of page and by form, car- 
toons, photographs and photograph cut- 
lines emerged as related to more read- 
ership. These three classes included 
18.4% of all items and 51% of total 
readership. 

Subject matter was the second im- 
portant factor. 

Several categories had a large share 
of total items and relatively a smaller 
share of total readership. Sports and 
social relations, for example, accounted 
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TABLE 8 
Readership of 482 Items by Length Categories 





0-39 in. 


4-7 9 in. 


16 in. and 


8-11.9 in. 12-15.9 in. longer 





Number of Items 
Mean Readership 


119 66 50 60 
15.5 


29.6 32.3 41.0 





for nearly a fourth of total items and a 
much smaller proportion of total read- 
ership. 

More subject-matter categories in the 
total tabulation had higher readership 
for males. This was reversed in photo- 
graphs, where more categories had 
higher readership for females. 

In general, the patterns of reader se- 
lection showed most clearly in the sub- 
ject-matter categories, and in these 
same categories applied to photographs. 


FROM AN EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


How an editor might consider use of 
a study of this kind is a problem more 
difficult than this research. One can 
propose a situation where an editor 
had sharp limits of budget and space 
for news, editorials and features. What 
possible lines of action from this study 
might he consider in his own unique 
situation? Some possibilities could in- 
clude these: 

1. Emphasize visual form, cartoons, 
photographs and picture stories. (These 
130 newspapers had 3,353 photographs 


or an average of 25.8 photographs an 
issue. ) 


2. Consider picture-story coverage 
of complex, important topics. 


3. Emphasize news-editorial-feature 
material relating to war, defense, fire- 
disaster, human interest, weather, indi- 
viduals, major crimes, social signifi- 
cance, consumer information, science- 
invention, popular art-music-literature, 
vital statistics and health-safety. 


4. De-emphasize, so far as possible, 
those least-read categories which, im- 
portance considered, seem to take up 
too much space for too little readership. 
These might include, for example, 
sports and social relations. (Of course 
the readership might improve with 
changes in selecting, writing and edit- 
ing such material.) 

5. Evaluate the newspaper’s success 
in holding readers and improve its 
news-editorial-feature content in line 
with those qualities of form and subject 
matter which appear most effective. 

In the years ahead when competi- 
tion will become even more intensive 
for the reader’s attention, an editor will 
have a somewhat better chance for suc- 
cess if he has a continuing flow of evi- 
dence on what his readers are interest- 
ed in. Models for programs which pro- 
vide such a flow of evidence are offered 
by the research operations of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune and the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. These 
research operations deserve the most 
careful study of newspaper editors and 
publishers with an eye to the future of 
printed media. 

SOME IMPLICATIONS 

This study suggests several areas of 
needed research. These are: 

First, this analysis has shown the 
overwhelming attention value in visual 
form with text, or cartoon-photographs- 
text. Research is needed to show the 
more effective uses of photographs and 
text in communicating complex and 
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important knowledge to large audi- 
ences. 

Second, women appeared to have 
more interest in a larger number of 
subject-matter categories of photo- 
graphs than men. Research might in- 
vestigate the question of whether wom- 
en are more “picture-minded” than 
men. 

Third, the subject-matter categories 
showed wide differences in readership 
but, of course, did not explain the un- 
derlying variables in these differences. 
The results of a program of research in 
this area probably would have the most 
direct use in the editing of newspapers 
and contribute to a more satisfactory 
general theory of mass communication. 

Finally, readership data do not tell 
us how intensely readers are interested 
either in an item or in a subject matter 
category. For example, an item or a 
category may have an average reader- 
ship of only 5%, yet to many of those 
readers it may be the most important 
part of the newspaper—the part that 
determines whether they are willing to 
continue buying that newspaper in the 
face of (1) steadily increasing compe- 
tition from other media, such as televi- 
sion, and (2) possible further increases 
in the price of the paper to the reader. 

The critical question about reader in- 
terest is its intensity. Is the reader inter- 
ested enough to subscribe only to the 
newspaper which offers his favorite 
subject matter in sufficient detail to 
appeal to him? This is the question un- 
answered by these data. 


TECHNICAL APPENDIX 
The Category Means Method for Estimating 
Newspaper Readership 
Before readership of the 40,158 news- 
paper items could be analyzed in a man- 
ner making prediction possible, a statis- 
tical method had to be developed. This 
seemed an insurmountable problem. The 
categories of content were qualitative and 
no satisfactory method had been pub- 
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lished for statistical analysis of such data, 
at least in American journals. 

However, Prof. C. Radhakrishna Rao, 
head of the Indian Statistical Institute, 
Calcutta, and — professor of mathe- 
matics, University of Illinois, 1953-54, re- 
called that a method had been developed 
and published, with mathematical proofs, 
in a Japanese journal. With his assistance 
this method was adapted for analyzing the 
large number of newspaper items by the 
several systems of categories. This permit- 
ted testing of basic hypotheses. The result- 
ing method will have use where qualita- 
tive categories are involved. 

These readership data, thus analyzed, 
provide a system of weights for the cate- 
gories. In brief, the over-all mean reader- 
ship percentage was 20.2%. By subtract- 
ing this base figure of 20.2 from the 
means for categories in the tables, a 
weight is given to the categories for each 
item. Adding these weights gives an esti- 
mated readership score for an item. 

To save space in the tables, this simple 
subtraction was net performed. All that is 
required to compute the weights is the 
subtraction of 20.2 from the mean for 
each category. 

The resulting system of weights by the 
Category Means Method permits one to 
estimate readership of news-feature-edito- 
rial content of a newspaper. As will be re- 
ported, computed estimates of readership 
of 100 items gave a high rank order cor- 
relation with survey readership. 


PROCEDURE 

Eight factors which seemed likely to re- 
late to readership differences had been 
defined for this study. Each factor had a 
system of categories. The news-editorial- 
feature items in the Continuing Study 
newspapers were classified by coders into 
these categories. (No reliability data on 
coding were available. ) 

Data from seven of the factors were 
punched into IBM cards. An eighth factor 
was item length. Its relationship to read- 
ership was tested on a sub-sample of 482 
items. 

Using IBM equipment, the 40,158 items 
were sorted for the seven categories. An 
over-all mean of 20.2% readership was 
computed. Next, for each category the 
40,158 items were sorted by quartiles. 
Upper and lower quartiles then were test- 
ed by X? to find whether statistically sig- 
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nificant differences were observed. Four 
factors showed important differences. As 
previously described, they made up a sys- 
tem of weighting newspaper items to esti- 
mate readership. 

For example, a newspaper’s physical 
size had been classified by number of sec- 
tions and number of pages. Items in news- 
papers with fewest sections had a mean of 
22.4% readership; those in newspapers 
with the most sections had a mean of 
18.1%. Subtracted from the over-all mean 
of 20.2%, the resulting weights were 2% 
or so. It was found that 68% of the items 
would have a weight of 0.2% for this cat- 
egory since these items fell into a class 
with a mean of 20.4% readership. Ac- 
cordingly, physical size was excluded as a 
factor related to important differences in 
readership. 

In summary, the procedure follows: 

1. Obtain an over-all mean for reader- 
ship of the 40,158 items. (Over-all mean: 
20.2%.) 

2. Obtain a mean for each category's 
sub-classes. (See tables.) 

3. Subtract weight for sub-classes from 
over-all mean. This is the weight for each 
sub-class in estimating readership. 

4. Readership for the length category 
is given in Table 8. 

The resulting equation: 

Page Category + Form Category + 
Geographical Origin + Topic Category 
+ Item Length + Over-all Mean Reader- 
ship (20.2) = Estimated Readership of a 
News-Editorial-Feature item. 


A TEST 


The system of weights was tested on a 
sample of 100 items. These were sampled 
from two studies not included in the 130 
readership surveys. The newspapers were 
the Troy (N.Y.) Herald Record and the 
Alton (IIL) Evening Telegraph. 

Two coders independently applied the 
five weights to each item. This is the esti- 
mated readership for the first item: 

Page One, 14.1; News, —8.9; Local, 
—.3; Defense, 8.9; Length (4 to 7.9 inch- 
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es), —4.7; Over-All Mean Readership, 
20.2 = Estimated Readership, 29.3%. Ob- 
served readership was 36.5% for this item. 

The 100 items were ranked by estimated 
and observed readership. A rank order 
correlation of .8001 was computed for the 
two arrays. This was highly significant 
(t = 13.2). 

CRITIQUE 


The system seemed unwieldy and time- 
consuming. Range of estimated readership 
was from —9.2 to 122.9. Clearly, several 
of the factors were associated. For exam- 
ple, comic strips could be weighted 22.4 
for being on a comic page, 37.8 as car- 
toons and 35.8 as comics. By judgment, 
the page, form and geographical origin 
categories were eliminated. 

A shorter system was developed with 
several arbitrary decisions as follows: 

1. Items less than a half-inch in length 
were excluded. 

2. Country correspondence 
only negative weights. 

3. Weights for photographs by column 
width were adapted from a previous re- 
port.* 

4. Comic strips were not weighted for 
column width. 

Only these elements were included: 
Topical Category + Item Length + Over- 
all Mean Readership = Estimated Reader- 
ship. 

The sample of 100 items was re-ana- 
lyzed. A rank order correlation coefficient 
of .894 between observed and estimated 
readership was computed. This was highly 
significant (t = 19.13). 


CONCLUSION 


A system of weights based upon topical 
category and item length can be applied 
by training coders to estimate readership 
of news-editorial-feature items. Significant 
correlations can be obtained between ob- 
served and estimated readership. 


received 


*138-Study Summary of The Continuing Study 
of Newspaper Reading (New York: Advertising 
Research Foundation, Inc., 1950). 





“Would you say that scholars who translated the Scriptures lowered 
standards? They made the Bible simple to read. The average fourth, fifth 
or sixth grader finds it almost as easy to read as the comic strips. No. They 
lifted standards, because they put great truths in simple words that man 
could understand.”—H. PuHe_ps Gates, circulation manager, Christian 
Science Monitor. 











Trends in Newspaper Reading: 
Comic Strips, 1949-54 
BY JACK B. HASKINS AND ROBERT L. JONES* 


Six years of readership research in Minneapolis since the advent 
of TV reveal that reading of comics in the morning paper has 
remained relatively stable, while in the afternoon it has declined 
slightly and has moved toward greater selectivity. The possible 
effects of smaller-sized strips also are examined. 





(4 IN RECENT YEARS, CONCERNS OF 
newspaper editors and publishers with 
the effects of television on newspaper 
reading patterns have remained at a 
high pitch. Over the nation, a large 
number of studies has been carried out 
in search of dependable information 
on the matter. So far, the consensus 
seems to be that overall newspaper 
readership, by and large, has been little 
affected by TV. 


To many editors and media research 
men, however, much of the available 
data on gross or overall reading ob- 
tained in cross-section and often one- 
shot studies is insufficiently conclusive. 
Two additional research needs are indi- 
cated: trend studies of newspaper read- 
ing during the various stages of televi- 
sion penetration in a community and 
studies which focus on readership fluc- 
tuation in certain categories of special 
relevance. Probably the closest thing to 
a research undertaking which meets 
these additional requirements is the 


bg for this research has been 
prov’ by basic research grants from the Min- 
“wjosouuyy jo Ays 
“J9AFUl) “WISTTEUINOS JO JOOUSG “WOTSTAIT] Yos¥es 
“OU Mp JO JOPONP wesse suse I pue 
JOWeNp S SeUCL “Iq ‘aungiu4y pue sig 
 Relcconss samibiee in poseubvenns to 
references listed at the end of the article. 


Videotown series (3),’ comprising an- 
nual studies of an eastern U.S. city. 
That series adds depth and detail to the 
picture of TV influence on print media 
readership. 


The present article reports the results 
of six years of readership research 
done in the same community on the 
same newspapers in the same season of 
the year with the same non-commercial 
research agency handling the field 
work. It will focus on variation in 
readership in one category of content 
—comic strips. Reading in this cate- 
gory is thought to be especially suscep- 
tible to influence by the rise of televi- 
sion with its heavy entertainment con- 
tent. 

That newspaper editors are con- 
cerned about comics reading is borne 
out by a recent discussion in the Inland 
Press’ trade sheet (2). Only the title of 
the article need be noted to illustrate 
this point—“Another View on Comics 
—All Categories of Them Have Lost 
Readership, Says Philadelphia Editor.” 
Several possible reasons were given for 
the alleged decrease: television, reduc- 
tion in size of the comic strips, less 
interesting comics. 

This analysis deals with newspaper 
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comics reading from the time when 
roughly one in 20 (or fewer) Minne- 
apolis households had television, up to 
and including the period when about 
five out of six households had a set— 
specifically, 1949 through 1954. 
Briefly, the major findings are these: 
In the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 
there has been no significant change in 
the comics reading pattern. But in the 
afternoon paper, the Minneapolis Star, 
some systematic changes have occurred. 
The University of Minnesota School 
of Journalism is particularly well-situ- 
ated to make a study of this kind. 
Since 1944, research grants from the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune have 
permitted the accumulation of a large 
body of readership data on those news- 
papers. Each year since 1945 a series 
of readership studies has been com- 
pleted in October or November. These 
data lend themselves to trend studies 
since they were collected under similar 
conditions in the same season of the 
year on the same newspapers in the 
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same city. Thus, it is possible to reduce 
extraneous differences which might 
arise from methodological, seasonal, 
audience and survey site fluctuations. 
Such fluctuations reduce the value of 
trend analyses from such sources as the 
Continuing Study of Newspaper Read- 
ing (1). With the factors mentioned 
above held relatively constant, confi- 
dence in the validity of trend measure- 
ments, within sampling error limits, is 
increased. 

The year 1949 was selected as the 
base date for most of the analysis re- 
ported here. The extent of TV-set own- 
ership in Minneapolis prior to that date 
was minimal and would have amounted 
to only a handful of cases in a pre- 
1949 readership sample. In addition, 
Star and Tribune readership data were 
first recorded on IBM forms in that 
year. Such recording made certain of 
the tabulations listed below feasible. 

The following brief chronology of 
events will aid in the interpretation of 
the figures presented. 





Date Event 


% of Reader 
Homes with TV 





April 1948 
operation 

June 1949 

October 1949 
(T-174, S-221)? 


Second TV station began 
First readership surveys in this study 


First Minneapolis TV station began 


1-2% (est.) 
2-4% (est.) 


6% (Minn. Poll data) 


April 1950 
v \reg 


. 


September 1950 
October 1950 
October 1951 
October 1952 
October 1953 


October 1954 


Detailed study of TV impact in Minne- 


apolis (7) 

Coaxial cable brought live TV network 
programs 

Second readership surveys in this study 
(T-200, S-191) 

Third readership surveys in this study 
(T-200, S-191) 

Fourth readership surveys in this study 
(T-191, S-209) 

Fifth readership surveys in this study 
(T-425, S-449) 


Sixth readership surveys in this study 
(T-205, S-205) 





* Figures refer to sample sizes. T represents Morning Tribune, S represents the Star (afternoon). 
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Although data were collected on 
readership of the entire newspaper in 
each of the surveys, only comics read- 
ings will be treated in this study. Sub- 
sequent analyses will deal with other 
aspects of newspaper reading during 
this period. 

METHOD 

The samples employed in the annual 
readership studies all were drawn in 
the same systematic manner, with mi- 
nor variations. 

Each sample contained a representa- 
tive cross-section of around 200 Minne- 
apolis ABC zone adults except in 1953 
when the two samples were doubled in 
size. (See chronology for exact sample 
size.) The sample in each case was 
stratified according to age, sex and geo- 
graphical area. Interviewers were as- 
signed to specific areas (usually census 
tracts) selected by a random process 
and given a prescribed quota of men, 
women, under-40 and 40-and-over per- 
sons, proportionate to the total tract 
population. Only persons who had read 
something in the survey issue of the 
newspaper were included in the read- 
ership tabulations. The aided recall 
method of interviewing (5) was used 
to elicit professed readership for every 
item in the newspaper. The method 
permits obtaining four degrees of read- 
ership for each item: 

NONE—the respondent doesn’t remem- 

ber seeing the item 

SEEN—the respondent has glanced at 

the headline or the item but has read 
nothing of the item itself 

READ ANY—the respondent has read 

some of the item but not all of it 

READ ALL——-the respondent has read 

all or nearly all of the item 

The data from the readership inter- 
views were collected on pre-coded 
forms and IBM cards for easier analy- 
sis. Two types of tabulations then were 
made: 
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(1) Readership percentages for news- 
paper items: these are the conven- 
tional percentages, usually pre- 
sented on a “stickered copy” of 
the survey issue of a paper, show- 
ing the proportion of the readers 
who had read a certain item. Such 
figures sometimes are called “read- 
er traffic” figures. Every comic 
strip received a figure showing the 
per cent who had SEEN, READ 
ANY, and READ ALL. 


Readership scores for respondents: 
each person in the sample was 
given a score corresponding to the 
number of comic strips he had 
read. 


Readership percentages have a num- 
ber of uses. They may be employed to 
follow the progress of specific comics 
over a period of time, to compare the 
popularity of one comic with another 
or to find average readership for com- 
ics in general. Readership scores may 
be used in comparing the comics read- 
ing of one group with another—men 
with women, for instance, or to calcu- 
late the average number of comics read 
in various years, or to form the basis 
for plotting the distribution form of 
comics reading. 


These two types of readership figures 
—percentages and scores—were used 
in this analysis to get at different as- 
pects of comics reading. Obviously 
their functions overlap to some extent, 
but both are necessary in order to see 
all the relationships involved. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN WEIGHTED 
AND UNWEIGHTED COMICS SCORES 
Before embarking on the analysis of 

comics reading trends, a justification of 

the scoring procedure is appropriate. 
As stated previously, the readership 
interview yielded four degrees of read- 
ership for each respondent on each 
comic—Not Seen, Seen, Read Any, 
Read All. For quantitative analysis, ar- 
bitrary numerical values of 0, 1, 2, 3, 
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TABLE | 


Pearson Product-Moment Correlation Coefficients Between 'Weighted" and 
“Unweighted" Comics Readership Scores by Years 





1949 


1950 =1951 1952 1953 1954 





Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
Minneapolis Star 


+Sd +39 
+3; (+H 


+.95 
+.99 


+.98 
+.99 


+.99 
+.99 


+.98 
+.99 





respectively, can be assigned to these 
degrees of reading. Such values for a 
series of items can be manipulated sta- 
tistically to obtain averages, measures 
of dispersion and other quantitative in- 
dices. When this procedure of assign- 
ing values from 0 to 3 was used in the 
present study, the resulting data were 
called “weighted” readership scores. 
An example of this procedure: If a 
newspaper contains 10 comics and a 
respondent has “Read All” of all 10, 
he gets a comic readership score of 30; 
if a respondent has “Not Seen” a sin- 
gle one of the 10 comics, his score is 
zero. Any score between those two ex- 
tremes is also possible. If 11 comics are 
printed, the range of possible scores is 
zero to 33, and so on. 

An “unweighted” comics reading 
score also can be derived. In such a 
scheme all degrees of reading of an 
item are lumped together, and any 
amount of reading of an item is given 
a score of 1. In effect, this reduces the 
measurement of reading to just two de- 
grees—“Not Read” or “Read”—with 
corresponding numerical score values 
of 0 and 1. Thus, with 10 comics, the 


possible range of scores is zero to 10; 
11 comics, zero to 11; and so on. 

On the face of it, the weighted 
scores would seem to be the more sen- 
sitive measure. In the case of comics 
reading, however, it was found that the 
unweighted scores were every bit as 
sensitive as the weighted scores. The 
correlation between the two types is 
almost unity, as shown in Table | 
above,* demonstrating an almost perfect 
positive relationship. The unweighted 
scores, then, were used throughout sub- 
sequent analyses since their use greatly 
facilitated the tabulation process. 

Underlying the high coefficients of 
Table 1 is a comics reading behavior 
pattern of considerable interest. Almost 
everyone who sees a comic strip (be- 
gins to read it) goes on to read all of 
it. Table 2 presents detailed evidence 
of this. It shows, for example, that for 
the average 1949 Tribune comic strip, 


*It should be noted that the range of possible 
correlations is only from 0 to +1—it is not pos- 
sible to get a negative correlation. Use of the 
Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient 
nevertheless portrays adequately the almost per- 
fect concomitant variation of the weighted and 
unweighted comics reading scores. 


TABLE 2 


Percentage of Respondents Who Start (See) a Comic Strip—Who Finish 
It (Read All) by Years 





1949 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 





Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
Minneapolis Star 


93% 
97% 


94% 
98% 


83% 
98% 


94% 
95% 


97% 
98% 


96% 
98% 
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93% of the persons who have “Seen” 
the strip go on to read the entire strip. 
Only one of the percentages in the table 
is lower than 90. 

Such data indicate an “all or noth- 
ing” quality in comics reading and fur- 
ther support the adequacy of “un- 
weighted” comics reading scores. For 
analysis of individual comics, therefore, 
it would make little difference which 
degree of readership was employed. 
For most of the individual comic com- 
parisons made herein, then, the middle 
degree of readership—Read Any—is 
used except where otherwise noted. 


FORM OF FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 
OF COMICS READING SCORES 

In any kind of statistical analysis, it 
is extremely important to know the 
form of the frequency distribution of 
the data under scrutiny. Most statis- 
tical methods in use today are para- 
metric, that is, they are based on an as- 
sumption of a parent population dis- 
tributed in some prescribed manner. 

The so-called “Normal” distribution 
of the population is most frequently as- 
sumed. The term “Normal” is simply 
a name for a distribution of a particular 
shape (rigidly defined mathematically) 
and use of the term does not imply that 
other distribution shapes are abnormal. 
In the Normal or “bell-shaped” curve, 
the measures are clustered symmetrical- 
ly around a central value with fewer 
and fewer cases found as one moves 
further away from the central value. 
An approximation of the Normal curve 
is found in many frequency distribu- 
tions of IQ scores. Other Normal curve 
approximations are found in distribu- 
tions of physiological measurements 
such as the height of American men, or 
their weight. 

Nafziger et al. (6) found that total 
readership scores of individuals com- 
piled for various categories of newspa- 
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per content had various distribution 
forms depending on the type of con- 
tent. Reading in some categories was 
distributed Normally; in a great many 
more categories it was distributed in a 
highly-skewed J or L curve. Comics 
reading scores were found by Nafziger 
to be distributed in a fairly rare shape 
—the U-distribution. 

Figure A below shows data for six 
years of comics reading in the Star and 
Tribune; a great many cases are found 
at the extremes of the curve with rela- 
tively few cases at middle values. This 
curve is fairly symmetrical, but the 
modal classes are at the extremes of the 
distribution. 

This illustrates another sort of “all or 
nothing” tendency in comics reading— 
individuals tend to read either no com- 
ics or all comics. In this study 50-55% 
of the readers in six years of studies 
were found at the extremes. 

The U-distribution is a rara avis in 
statistical circles—a search of the so- 
cial science literature revealed only a 
few other examples, notably the Gutt- 
man intensity curve (4). The present 
data give striking support to the U- 
shape of comics reading scores initially 
portrayed by Nafziger on the basis of 
data from a single metropolitan daily 
readership study and a single small- 
city daily readership study, both eve- 
ning papers. The data shown below 
suggest its generality for comics read- 
ing in morning as well as evening met- 
ropolitan papers. 

The graphs in Figure 1 show that the 
U-distribution of comics reading is 
highly stable from year to year. Statis- 
tical test* of these data showed no sig- 
nificant change in the pattern of morn- 
ing paper comics reading during the 

*The data were arranged in contingency table 
form and tested by chi-square. The results of sep- 
arate tests for men, women and total readers are 


shown below (chi-square and bility values). 
Interpreting the frequencies in the tables, we 





FIGURE A 
Number of Comic Strips Read, by Newspaper and by Year, 1949-54 
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years 1949-54. Significant changes in 
the distribution occurred, however, in 
the afternoon newspaper. 

Since men and women are known to 


seo that in 1949, 25 men read 0-20% of the 
comics printed, 4 men read 21-40% of the comics 

, and so on. It was necessary to express 
the column headings in centages of comics 
printed since the actual number varied slightly 
from study to study. 


Number of Persons Reading Specified Percent 
of Total Comics Available in 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune 


MEN 
Percent of Available Cemics Read 


Year 0-20% 21-40% 41-60% 61-80% 81-100% 
1949 25 4 # 11 36 
1950 41 K i) 7 28 
1951 41 15 5 « 24 
1952 41 6 3 3 32 
1953 716 12 14 18 73 
1954 45 10 9 5 29 
X? = 29.5879; Prob. > .05. 
WOMEN 
1949 45 9 x 7 21 
1950 46 16 « 9 29 
1951 46 11 9 10 31 
1952 34 15 11 ll 35 
1953 106 23 22 19 62 
1954 49 6 14 10 28 
X* = 15.1577; Prob. > .70 
TOTAL 
1949 70 13 16 18 57 
1950 87 24 16 16 57 
1951 87 26 14 18 55 
1952 75 21 14 14 67 
1953 182 35 % 37 135 
1954 94 16 23 15 57 


X? = 15.8306; Prob. > .70 


Number of Persons Reading Specified Percent 
of Total Comics Available in 
Minneapolis Star 


MEN 
Percent of Available Comics Read 


Year 00-20% 21-40% 41-60% 61-80% 81-100% 
1949 41 9 7 il 34 
1950 28 9 14 5 31 
1951 25 7 11 10 37 
1952 41 9 7 il 26 
1953 73 29 18 24 71 
1954 40 13 6 6 31 
X* = 22.1103; Prob. > .10 
WOMEN 
1949 37 16 15 13 38 
1950 51 6 13 & 26 
1951 31 14 23 4 29 
1952 59 6 16 9 25 
1953 92 42 13 28 s9 
1954 54 16 6 9 24 
X? = 59.4240; Prob. < 01 
TOTAL 
1949 78 25 22 24 72 
1950 7 15 27 13 57 
1951 56 21 34 14 66 
1952 100 15 23 20 51 
1953 165 71 31 52 130 
1954 94 29 12 15 55 


X* = 59.3987; Prob. < .01 
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respond differently to certain kinds of 
content, the comics reading distribution 
was broken down by sex and tested for 
significance. On the morning paper, 
neither sex showed significant changes. 
Afternoon comics reading, however, 
showed significant changes in the case 
of women while male readership 
changes were not significant. The data 
for the total sample also showed signif- 
icant changes. 

Although the chi-square tests on the 
morning paper revealed no significant 
changes in the overall pattern of comics 
reading, it was thought desirable to test 
another possible change. Subtle shifts at 
the extremes of the distributions might 
be obscured by analysis of the overall 
pattern. For example, more people 
might read no comics and/or fewer 
people might read all comics. The fre- 
quencies were rearranged into only 
three classes—no comics read, all com- 
ics read, and values in between. 

Statistical test® again showed no sig- 
nificant change in the pattern of morn- 


*The rearranged contingency tables are shown 
below. 


Number of Persons Reading Number of 
Comics Specified, Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune 


MEN 
Tribune: Number of Comics Read 
Year None One to All All 
1949 21 39 24 
1950 33 37 22 
1951 32 42 19 
1952 28 34 23 
1953 63 67 63 
1954 32 44 22 
X? = 11.0839; Prob. > .05 
WOMEN 
1949 26 44 16 
1950 32 56 20 
1951 28 54 25 
1952 25 54 27 
1953 68 121 43 
1954 33 49 25 
X? = 5.1816; Prob. > .05 
TOTAL 
1949 47 87 40 
1950 65 93 42 
1951 60 96 aa 
1952 53 88 50 
1953 131 188 106 
1954 65 93 47 


X? = 4.3198; Prob. > .0S 
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TABLE 3 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Percentages of Comics Reading by Paper and 
Years (with Rank-Correlation Coefficient of Each Statistic vs. Time) 
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Rank 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 re 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
Mean number of comics read...... 5.21 440 440 4.92 4.68 4.35 +.47 
Mean percentage of comics read....47% 44% 44% 49% 47% 44% +.10 
(Number of comics available).... 11 10 10 10 10 10 
Standard deviation of comics reading 
ULE E PEE Ce 442 4.03 4.04 4.15 4.16 4.07 +.03 
% of readers reading no comics....27% 33% 30% 28% 31% 32% —.37 
%of readers reading all comics..... 23% 21% 22% 26% 25% 23% —.44 
Minneapolis Star 
Mean number of comics read...... 5.29 5.43 615 4.71 5.88 5.13 +.20 
Mean percentage of comics read.... 48% 45% 51% 38% 45% 39% +.59 
(Number of comics available).... 11 12 12 12 13 13 
Standard deviation of comics reading 
GUNS bn b6s hide pic te oprine v0606 4.34 4.78 459 4.75 5.08 5.20 X—.83* 
% of readers reading no comics....27% 27% 19% 36% 26% 35% —.21 
% of readers reading all comics..... 22% 20% 22% 17% 17% 18% +-.71 


* For significance at the 5% level (*) an r of .829 is needed; at 1% level, .943. A minus (—) rf 
indicates a tendency toward increase of the measure with time, plus (+) indicates a tendency toward 
decrease. The use of the rank correlation coefficient (rank r) in this instance is as a measure of 
consistency of a trend and does not reflect the amount of change. For example, the following figures 


would show a perfect tendency of the measure to decrease with time (rank r equals +1.00) even 


though the amount of the decrease is small: 
1930 1931 
1000.9 1000.8 


1932 
1000.7 


1933 
1000.6 


1934 
1000.5 





ing comics reading. Since significant 
changes in afternoon paper comics 
reading had already been noted, this 
test was not run for the Star data. 

Table 3 shows in more detail the na- 
ture of the comics reading pattern. 

In the Morning Tribune: The mean 
number of comics read varied only 
slightly, and non-systematically, 
through the years. Expressing the mean 
as a percentage of the total comics 
printed, the slight nature of the fluctu- 
ation is again apparent. Variability— 
as shown by the standard deviation— 
did not change systematically. The sta- 
bility of reading at the extremes is 
again demonstrated as the data indicate 
that the proportion of persons reading 
no comics or all comics varies slightly 
and randomly with time. 

In the afternoon Star: The variability 








of comics reading increased systemati- 
cally with time, while the percentage of 
comics read and the percentage of 
readers reading all comics showed de- 
clines which approached significance. 
No change was noted in the mean num- 
ber of comics read or in the proportion 
of readers reading no comics. 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE READERSHIP 


PERCENTAGES 

Up to this point the comparisons 
presented have used readership scores, 
scores start with the individual reader 
and are based on the number of com- 
ics he has read. Now in order to ana- 
lyze from another direction, readership 
percentages will be used; percentages 
start with the comic and are based on 
the proportion of the audience reading 
it. 
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TABLE 4 
Average Readership Percentage (Read All) of Comics by Years 





1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 Rankr 


Minneapolis Morning Tribune.... 45% 41% 38% 47% 46% 40% —.03 
Minneapolis Star ...........+++. 45% 46% S0% 37% 43% 40% +.60 








Table 4 illustrates the average read- strongly in 1952 and 1953 to reach its 
er traffic (or percentage) per comic. highest peaks in these later years. On 
In the morning paper, there was no_ the afternoon paper, readership skidded 
systematic change with time over the to its low point in 1952 and remained 
six-year period. Readership in the aft- consistently below the level of the pre- 
ernoon paper, however, showed a ten- ceding years thereafter. As indicated 
dency to decline which approached sig- previously, household TV set ownership 
nificance (as evidenced by the magni- increased most rapidly in the 1951 and 
tude of the rank-correlation coefficient). 1952 time span. 


Table 4 also shows that comics read- READERSHIP PERCENTAGES OF SPECIFIC 


ing in the morning paper dropped to its comics, 1947-54 
lowest point in 1951 but recovered The final type of analysis reported 
TABLE 5 


Readership Percentages of Certain Comic Strips by Years (with Rank- 
Correlation Coefficient of Each Comic vs. Time 





1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 Rank r 


Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
ee 51% 56% S1% 42% 48% 47% 47% 44% +.71** 





Steve Canyon ... 38 _ 40 42 34 42 44 35 —.10 
Mary Worth .... 49 — 44 46 36 49 52 43 +.04 
Blondie ........ 60 oa 64 60 53 65 60 56 +.29 
Rip Kirby ...... 41 _- 45 45 38 46 44 43 —.04 
Scarlet O'Neil ... — a 41 41 38 44 44 34 +.11 
Smiling Jack .... 44 == 48 46 38 50 35 - +.26 


Minneapolis Star 
Dick Tracy ..... 63% 63% 60% 61% 69% 50% 60% 56% +.62 
Abbie & Slats.... 47 49 48 44 53 35 48 47 +.19 
Gasoline Alley .. 58 63 58 61 60 45 52 42 +.70** 


Jane Arden ..... 45 50 45 45 52 35 39 37 +.62 
i Ao 46 48 39 37 44 34 39 38 +.62 
Winnie Winkle .. 51 54 52 47 52 42 51 47 +.54 
Lil Abner ...... 42 48 ad 33 43 35 50 44 —.17 


Debbie (Elmo) .. 34 40 39 41 50 32 40 37 +.02 


*Henry contains little or no text, hence the figures represent the percent of readers who had “Seen” 
the comic. Figures for all other comics the percent who “Read All.” 


**Significant at 5% level. To be significant, correlation coefficients of at least the fol- 
lowing magnitudes are needed: 


5% level 1% level 
8-year trend 64 83 
7-year trend 1 89 
trend 83 


94 
The seemingly high level of r required for significance is due to the small number of years involved. 
Over a 30-year period, a rank r of .31 would be sufficient to establish significance at the 5% level. 
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here is the comparison of the reader- 
ship percentages of specific comics. In 
this comparison, we again look for sys- 
tematic linear changes concurrent with 
time. Readership figures on some of 
these comics are available over a longer 
span of time than in the previous analy- 
ses. Thus, measurements started with 
the year 1947 (when no television sets 
were in use) instead of 1949 should 
give a slightly better measure of the re- 
lationship of readership to time during 
the early TV years. 

As can be seen in Table 5 above, 
only one of the seven Tribune comics 
—Henry—has shown a systematic de- 
cline in readership; the uniqueness of 
this fact leads one to believe the de- 
cline may be due to the particular 
comic itself rather than to comics read- 
ing in general. On the Star, five of the 
eight comics show a systematic decline 
in readership. Despite the low N 
(eight) for the rank coefficients com- 
puted over years, one coefficient reach- 
es a Statistically significant level and 
four others approach significance. 

There is some slight evidence that 
squeezing a comic strip into fewer col- 
umns—from 5 to 4 most often, and in 
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one instance from 4 to 3—inhibits 
readership. 

On the Morning Tribune, in 1952, 
two comics reduced in size from five to 
four columns averaged 8% gain in 
readership from the immediately pre- 
ceding year; the four comics which re- 
mained at five columns averaged 8% % 
gain. On the same paper, in 1953, one 
comic reduced to four columns did not 
change in readership; five comics which 
remained at five columns had an aver- 
age gain of 3 1/3% in readership. 

On the Star, in 1953, eight comics 
reduced from five to four columns had 
an average gain of 642% readership; 
four comics remaining at five columns 
gained an average of 10% % reader- 
ship. 

Comics remaining at five columns 
consistently showed greater increases 
(or smaller decreases) in readership 
than those which remained at four 
columns. 

COMPARISON OF COMICS READING IN 
THE MORNING AND AFTERNOON PAPERS 

The reader of the afternoon paper 
was consistently more likely to finish a 
comic once he started it than was the 
morning newspaper reader (Table 2). 

The afternoon reader tended to read 


TABLE 6 
Amount of Change in Comics ogee, A cama who "Read All") 


By Papers and 


ears 





Changes in column width 
from immediately preceding 
year to year shown (with 


Morning Tribune 


Star (afternoon) 





number of comics involved) 1952 1953 1954 ° 1952 1953 1954 
Reduced from 5 to 4 columns +8% 0% — — +6”A% “= 
(Number of comics)...... 2 1 — —_ 8* = 
Remained at 5 columns...... +8%% +3%% —T7% — +10%% —3% 
(Number of comics)...... 4 5 5 4 4 
Remained at 4 columns...... —1% —2%% —S5’%% — — —45/7% 
(Number of comics)...... 1 3 4 79 


“Including one which changed from four to three columns. 


**Including one which remained at 3 columns. 
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slightly more comic strips, on the aver- 
age, than the morning reader, but this 
is probably due to the fact that there 
were more comics available for reading 
in the afternoon paper (Table 3). It 
may be noted, however, that the after- 
noon reader tended to read a smaller 
proportion of the number offered. 

Afternoon comics readers were more 
variable in the number of comics they 
read than were the morning readers 
(Table 3). 

A higher proportion of morning 
readers read every comic strip as com- 
pared with afternoon readers (Table 
3). 

In the early years of this analysis, 
afternoon comic strips had the higher 
average readership. In recent years, the 
average reader traffic per comic strip 
was about equal in the two papers, due 
to a decline in the afternoon percent- 
ages. The 1951 and 1952 periods 
showed great disparity in the fluctua- 
tions of average comics reading per- 
centages. Morning readership reached 
its high point in 1952 and remained 
high. The afternoon paper reached its 
lowest point in 1952 and remained low 
(Table 4). 

Tracing specific comic strip traffic 
over an eight-year period, more after- 
noon strips showed consistent linear de- 
clines in readership than did morning 
strips (Table 5). 


SUMMARY 


In general, the comics reading be- 
havior of Morning Tribune readers has 
not changed significantly in the years 
1949-54. But readers of the afternoon 
Star show systematic changes in their 
attention to comics—particularly wom- 
en readers. 

In this analysis, an almost perfect 
positive relationship was found between 
weighted and unweighted comics read- 
ing scores. Consequently, the latter 
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were used in this study because of the 
greater ease of tabulation and compu- 
tation. The high correlation was due to 
this fact: almost everyone who starts a 
comic strip goes on to read all of it. 
Not only that, individuals who read 
one strip show a tendency to read all 
the strips. 

Over the years 1949-54, in both the 
morning and afternoon Minneapolis 
newspapers, the frequency distribution 
of comics reading scores was U-shaped 
—a rare type of distribution. In the 
morning paper, the frequency distribu- 
tion remained stable in form over the 
years. But the afternoon paper’s pat- 
tern changed significantly although still 
showing a basic U-form. 

In both newspapers, there was a 
slight tendency over the years for the 
readers to read fewer comic strips, but 
the change was not systematic enough 
to be significant. There is some slight 
evidence that a reduction in the col- 
umn width of some comics had an in- 
hibiting influence on readership per- 
centages. Afternoon readers showed a 
strong tendency to read a smaller pro- 
portion of the comics available than 
did morning readers. (Proportionately 
more of the Star comics were reduced 
in column width.) 

Afternoon readers became increas- 
ingly more variable in their comics 
reading with the passage of time. Vari- 
ability (as measured by the standard 
deviation) did not change systematical- 
ly among morning readers. 

Afternoon readers are becoming sig- 
nificantly less likely to read all the 
comic strips in their newspaper; the 
morning reader, on the other hand, 
shows a tendency in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

CONCLUSIONS 


In the city of Minneapolis, this ten- 
dency of morning paper comics read- 
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ing to remain relatively stable while 
changes occur in the afternoon pattern 
may admit of several interpretations. 
One might be that the increased own- 
ership of television sets and the subse- 
quent overall increase in televiewing 
might have produced some changes in 
the role of the afternoon newspaper. 
(Merely because changes have come 
about concurrently with the rise of tele- 
vision one may not infer a cause and 
etfect relationship, however.) 

Another interpretation might be this: 
although the afternoon data show some 
statistically significant declines in com- 
ics reading, as reviewed above, the ab- 
solute sizes of the changes are rather 
small considering the vast alteration in 
the mass communications scene brought 
about by television’s advent. 

An hypothesis of changes in the eve- 
ning newspaper’s role during this rise- 
of-television period also would need to 
consider changes in reading of other 
kinds of newspaper content—editorials, 
“hard” news, sports news, etc. This 
hypothesis should take account also of 
such dynamic factors as increased edu- 
cation, increased income, and greater 
personal mobility. 

The next logical steps are to analyze 
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reading trends for other types of news- 
paper content and for people along the 
dynamic social factor lines just men- 
tioned. That analysis is now under way. 
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“There has been much talk in recent years about the way many of our 
citizens have lost their drive and initiative and competitive spirit. Of how 
they’re inclined to try to just ‘get by,’ and how they feel that ‘getting by’ is 


‘good enough.’ 


“If this be true of any large segment of Americans, then how significant 
is the fact that in all the land there still remain at least two enterprises 
which persistently, even fiercely, maintain their drive and initiative and 


competitive spirit. 


“Those two are higher education and the media of mass communication. 
They are twins, not identical but conceived of the same motives. Their 
common opponent is ignorance. They are not content just to ‘get by.’ Each 
in its own way attacks the opponent day after day, hour after hour. 

“Peculiarly, we in journalism education have the closest bond to both 
fields. And we have the greatest opportunity.”—-DEAN GORDON A. SABINE, 
Michigan State University, in his presidential address to the American As- 
sociation of Schools and Departments of Journalism. 




















What Effect When TV Covers 
A Congressional Hearing? 


BY PERCY H. TANNENBAUM* 


In one of the few experimental studies dealing with a bona fide 
telecast, changes in information and meanings were investigated 
in connection with the televising of a congressional sub-com- 
mittee hearing. The author is research assistant professor in the 
Institute of Communications Research at Illinois. 





V> DEBATE ON THE DIRECT EXPOSURE 
of congressional committee hearings to 
public scrutiny has been going on for 
the past several years, and, the odds 
are, it will continue for some time to 
come. As the main avenue through 
which such exposure takes place today, 
television has been the object of both 
bouquets and brickbats. For the most 
part, however, the plaudits and criti- 
cisms have been of a speculative na- 
ture, with little or no research to back 
them up. The little research that has 
been done in this connection has been 
focused mainly on the popularity of 
televised committee hearings, relative 
to other TV programming. 


On May 10 and 11, 1954, a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities convened in 
Lansing, Mich., at a public hearing. 
According to the sub-committee chair- 
man, ex-Representative Kit Clardy, the 
hearings were held to “investigate com- 
munist infiltration into local education- 
al and labor institutions.” About a 


dozen witnesses were called, most of 
whom invoked the fifth amendment at 
some point during their testimony. 

A complete coverage of these hear- 
ings was carried by WKAR-TV, the 
Michigan State University TV station, 
as “a public service.” As conceived by 
the WKAR-TV personnel, the purpose 
of the telecast was “to present an ob- 
jective study of this one phase of gov- 
ernmental activity—the proceedings of 
a congressional investigating sub-com- 
mittee.” There were two major aspects 
to the TV coverage: (1) a straight- 
forward camera-eye’s view and micro- 
phone-ear’s report of the proceedings 
as such, and (2) background and inter- 
pretative commentary by two qualified 
political scientists before and after the 
hearings and during the periodic re- 
cesses. This latter comment included 
discussion of the rights of witnesses, the 
fifth amendment, functions of congres- 
sional investigating committees and so 
on. The reportorial function of the TV 
coverage was restricted somewhat by 
the request of several witnesses that no 
telecast of them be made during their 
testimony—a condition which is guar- 
anteed by the procedural rules of the 
committee. This restriction applied only 
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to the video element, and not to the 
witnesses’ oral testimony. 

In order to investigate certain as- 
sumptions often made in relation to 
such television coverage of committee 
proceedings, a program of research 
was established in conjunction with the 
telecasts. This paper is a report of the 
results of this research. 


EXTENT OF VIEWING 


One of the reasons advanced for the 
TV coverage was that a substantial 
number of TV set owners in the Lans- 
ing area was interested in following the 
play-by-play account of the hearings. 
It was reasoned that particularly as an 
educational station, WKAR-TV would 
be performing a significant service by 
presenting such a coverage. 


During the period of the telecasts, a 
telephone survey was conducted of 
homes in the Lansing-East Lansing ur- 
ban area. The sample was randomly 
selected from a list of homes already 
known to possess sets equipped to re- 
ceive the college station. Respondents 
were asked merely to indicate whether 
or not they were viewing WKAR-TV 
at the time of the call. 

The results of this survey are sum- 
marized in Table 1 according to the 


*WKAR-TV operates on channel 60, which 
cannot be ately received by sets without 
special UHF equipment. 


TV Covers a Congressional Hearing 
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four distinctive time segments during 
which the calls were placed, with the 
last column (percent viewing) being 
akin to the familiar Hooper-rating. 
There was a progressive decline in 
viewing over time, with a significant 
difference between the first and second 
days of the hearings. It is of interest to 
note that this trend paralleled that re- 
ported by the commercial audience 
measurement agencies during the TV 
coverage of the “Army-McCarthy” 
hearings in the spring of 1954. 

The reasons for the decline in popu- 
larity of the Lansing hearings were 
probably many and varied (e.g., the re- 
fusal of many witnesses to be televised, 
the rather lackluster nature of the pro- 
ceedings, etc.), but these were not sys- 
tematically investigated in the research. 

It is significant, however, that the 
level of viewing at the onset of the 
hearings was higher than that for any 
other single WKAR-TV program inves- 
tigated either prior to the hearings or 
afterwards. Of all the program popu- 
larity studies conducted by the station 
—although these, admittedly, did not 
nearly represent an adequate sample of 
the station’s offerings—only the cham- 
pionship college baseball games came 
close to the level of general popularity 
of the committee coverage during the 
first day. 








TABLE | 
Extent of Viewing 
No. Homes No. Viewing Percent 
Time Segment Called WKAR-TV Viewing 
First day—a.m. .....6-ceeeeceeeneee 89 23 25.8% 
First day—p.m.  .....-- eee eeeeeeeees 92 22 23.9 
Second day—a.m. 2.0... cece eeeeeeee 108 16 14.8 
Second day—p.m.  ..... ss eeeeeeceess 78 10 12.8 
bUscevccsesdddevesecosests 367 71 19.4% 
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EFFECTS OF THE TV COVERAGE 


Two kinds of primary effects were 
investigated in the present research. 
One study was focused on the acquisi- 
tion of information by persons exposed 
to the telecasts. The second dealt with 
changes in what may be termed the 
“connotative meaning” of some of the 
key concepts involved in the hearings. 

Prior to the hearings, a panel of 68 
persons was established. Each panel 
member undertook an information test 
and a meaning test, as described below, 
and was asked to keep a record of the 
kind of his communication exposure to 
the hearings over the two-day period. 
During the three days immediately fol- 
lowing the hearings, panel members 
were again contacted and repeated both 
tests. 

For purposes of analysis, the panel 
members were divided into two groups, 
according to the kinds of communica- 
tion exposure they experienced. The 
TV Group consisted of subjects who 
had at least one and one-half hours of 
exposure to the WKAR-TV telecasts of 
the hearings, including some exposure 
to the background commentary. The 
majority of this group, however, had 
considerably more than the specified 
minimum of exposure. The Non-TV 
Group was composed of those panel 
members who had seen little or no TV 
coverage of the hearings. Most of these 
subjects had no TV exposure at all, and 
a few had only fleeting glimpses of the 
hearings. The majority, however, were 
exposed to reports of the hearings via 
other mass media, particularly newspa- 
pers. As it turned out, there were 34 
subjects in each group. 

Acquisition of Information 

In embarking on the TV coverage of 
the hearings, it was hoped that persons 
viewing it would learn something, that 
they would acquire some information 
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regarding some of the main issues in- 
volved. This was the main purpose for 
the inclusion of the expert commentary 
by the two political scientists. Toward 
this end, a simple, four-item informa- 
tion test was developed. The four ques- 
tions asked of each panel member both 
before and after the hearings were: 

(1) Who is Kit Clardy? 

(2) What are the functions of a con- 
gressional investigating committee or 
sub-committee? 

(3) What does the “fifth amendment” 
refer to? 

(4) What are the rights of witnesses 
before such a committee? 

The first question was included to get 
some index of the assumption that one 
of the main by-products—if not a main 
purpose—of the public televising of 
committee hearings was the publicity 
for the committee chairman. The other 
three questions were related to the con- 
tent of the informal expert commen- 
tary. These open-end questions were 
scored rather freely as “correct” or “in- 
correct,” with the correctness of a re- 
sponse being determined quite arbitra- 
rily, but consistently for all subjects. 

Our main concern here was with the 
acquisition of new information, with 
the extent of improvement in perform- 
ance on the post-test as compared with 
the pre-test. Table 2 shows the per- 
centage of subjects in both the TV 
Group (experimental) and the Non-TV 
Group (control) who improved on the 


TABLE 2 


Percent of Subjects Improving on 
Information Test 








Non- 
Question TV Group TV Group p 
1 66.7% 50.0% .75 
2 42.9 9.1 02 
3 66.7 27.3 10 
4 58.8 20.0 05 




















four respective information items. The 
two groups were compared on each 
item by means of the Chi-Square sta- 
tistic, corrected for continuity,’ with 
the last column in Table 2 indicating 
the approximate significance level for 
the obtained Chi-Square (df = 1 in 
each case). The data indicate no real 
difference between the two groups on 
question 1—the extent of improvement 
in ability to identify Clardy was sub- 
stantially the same for both groups. On 
the remaining three questions, however, 
the change in the TV Group was much 
greater (although the difference on 
question 3 does not quite reach the 5% 
significance level), testifying to the sig- 
nificant impact of the television expo- 
sure to the expert commentary. 


Changes in Meaning 


Of major concern in the investiga- 
tion of communication effects are 
changes in the meanings of the objects 
of the message, or changes in the way 
these things are perceived. Until re- 
cently, this general kind of effect could 
not be studied systematically because 
of the lack of an adequate measure of 
meaning. The semantic differential 
technique, however, provides such a 
measure.® 


In the present study, each of five 
concepts (Kit Clardy, Congressional 
Investigating Committees, Communist 
Infiltration into Local Institutions, the 
Fifth Amendment and Televising of 


2See Quinn McNemar, Psychological Statistics 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949), p. 207. 

*See Charles E. “The Nature and 
Measurement of Meaning,” Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 49:197-237 (May 1952); Osgood, George J. 
Suci, and Percy H. Tannenbaum, The Measure- 
ment of Meaning (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, in press). For ~xamples of lication of 
this instrument in journalism research, see Roy 
E. Carter Jr., “The Content Response Code: A 
Pretesting Procedure,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
32:147-160 (Spring 1955), and Jean S. Kerrick, 


“The Influence of Captions on Picture Interpre- 
tation,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 32:177—182 
(Spring 1955). 
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Committee Hearings) was judged 
against the same set of 10 semantic dif- 
ferential scales by each member of the 
panel, both before and after the hear- 
ings. Of the 10 scales, four (good-bad, 
fair-unfair, valuable-worthless and 
pleasant-unpleasant) were representa- 
tive of an evaluative or attitudinal fac- 
tor; three (weak-strong, heavy-light and 
large-small) from a potency factor, and 
three (active-passive, fast-slow and 
calm-agitated) from an activity factor. 
Each of these factors was determined 
on the basis of earlier factor analysis 
investigation.* 

Impact of TV Coverage. The first 
question to answer with these data was 
whether the amount of change in the 
overall judgment (i.e., over all 10 
scales) for each concept was different 
between the two test groups. More spe- 
cifically, was the change, regardless of 
direction, for the TV Group significant- 
ly greater than that for the Non-TV 
Group? 

Osgood and Suci have developed a 
measure of similarity between two pro- 
files of judgment on the semantic dif- 
ferential.’ This measure, D, can be ap- 
plied here as between pre- and post- 
test ratings of each concept for each 
subject. When the respective arrays of 
D-scores for the TV Group and the 
Non-TV Group are compared, the re- 
sults, as summarized in Table 3, show 
highly significant differences (at or be- 
yond the 5% level) in meaning change 
on three concepts (Kit Clardy, the 
Fifth Amendment, and _ Televising 
Committee Hearings). In each case, 
the TV Group shows a greater change. 
On the remaining two concepts, the 


*See Charles E. 


and George J. Suci, 

“Factor Analysis of Meaning,” Journal of Experi- 
mental oe in press. 

*See Charles E. Osgood and J. Suci, 

“A Measure of Relation by Both 


Mean Difference and Profile Information,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 49:251-262 (May 1952). 
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differences are in the same direction 
(i.e., a greater shift for the TV 
Group), but are not as significant. 

Testing for the differences between 
the two groups over all five concepts 
at once® indicates a significant overall 
difference beyond the 5% level. 

All this statistical treatment adds up 
to a highly significant greater impact 
produced by exposure to the television 
coverage of the hearings, and that this 
impact was most pronounced on judg- 
ment of the three concepts mentioned 
above. This is not to imply that there 
was no change in the Non-TV Group. 
As a matter of fact, rather substantial 
changes were noted. But on each of the 
five concepts, no matter how large the 
change in the Non-TV Group, that for 
the TV Group was more so. 

Specific Factor Changes in TV 
Group. The above comparison be- 
tween the two groups in changes in 
meaning was across all scales ( i.e., 
across all factors) and disregarded the 
direction of the change. Let us now fo- 
cus attention on the TV Group only, 
and investigate the directions and mag- 
nitudes of changes in terms of each of 
the three dimensions of judgment re- 
ferred to earlier. 

To do this, a subject’s ratings on a 
single concept were summed within 
each factor separately to obtain three 
separate “factor scores”—i.e., the rat- 
ings over the four evaluative scales 
were summed to yield an evaluative 
score; the sum over the three potency 
scales gave a potency score, and so on. 
This was done for each subject on each 
concept, and separately for the pre-test 
and for the post-test. The possible 
range of evaluative scores on a single 
concept, then, was from 4 (least favor- 


*By a non-parametric analysis of variance us- 
ing ranks. See Frank Wilcoxon, Some Rapid Ap- 
proximate Statistical Procedures (Stamford, 
Conn.: American Cyanamid Co., 1949), p. 7. 
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able), through 16 (neutral), to 28 
(most favorable); that on potency 
scores from 3 (least powerful) to 21 
(most powerful), and on the activity 
scores from 3 (least active) to 21 
(most active). 

Table 4 presents a summary of the 
directions and levels of magnitude of 
the changes between the pre-test and 
post-test for each concept on each fac- 
tor. In each case, the sign represents 
the direction of the change—a plus 
sign indicating the judgment on the 
post-test was more favorable, more 
powerful and more active, respectively, 
than on the pre-test, and conversely for 
the minus sign. The approximate signif- 
icance level (as determined by a Wil- 


TABLE 3 
Comparison between TV Group and 








Non-TV Group on Total Amount of 
Change on Semantic Differential 
Ratings* 

Sum of Ranks 
Non- 

Concept TV Group TV Group p 
Kit Clardy 1347.5 998.5 .05 
Congressional 

Investigating 

Committees 1277.5 1068.5 .20 
Communist 

Infiltration 

into Local 

Institutions 1214.0 1132.0 .60 
Fifth Amend- 

ment 1356.0 990.0 0S 
Televising of 

Committee 

Hearings 1369.0 977.0 02 


*The statistical technique used here to compare 
the two groups is Wilcoxon’s unpaired replicates 
test (see Frank Wilcoxon, Some Rapid Approxi- 
mate Statistical Procedures, p. 4). The “sum of 
ranks’ columns were determined by ranking all 
68 D-scores ee ee ene 
for each concept in increasing pr 

the rankings separately 
group. indicate the 


p-values appro 
level of obtaining the lower of the 
two rank totals by chance alone. 
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TABLE 4 

Change from Pre-Test to Post-Test in Semantic Differential Judgments for 
TV Group 
Change on 

Concept Evaluation Potency Activity 
DME 650-006 nenes¢eneakesareenss¢s —(.20) +(.10) +(.30) 
Congressional Investigating Committees.... —(.20) —(.20) +(.50) 
Communist Infiltration into Local Institutions —(.90) +(.05) +(.20) 
ey AOE Klee eaidd . ba: bs oc ole'se'e e —(.05) —(.10) +(.30) 
Televising of Committee Hearings........ —(.10) —(.05) —(.70) 





coxon paired replicates test’) of the 
magnitude of the change is indicated 
by the parenthetically-enclosed value 
associated with each directional index 
—the lower the value, the greater the 
shift. 


It is readily apparent that although 
only three of the changes reach the 5% 
level of significance, most of the other 
shifts are quite substantial, testifying 
again to the effectiveness of the TV 
coverage. Of particular interest, per- 
haps, are the following observations. 

(1) Kit Clardy: The changes on this 
concept were all quite substantial, al- 
though none reaches the 5% level. 
Clardy was perceived as more power- 
ful than before the hearings, but also 
less favorable. Some of the changes in 
evaluation were quite extensive, includ- 
ing complete reversals from originally 
favorable ratings to equally unfavor- 
able ones. One may speculate whether 
this was a harbinger of things to fol- 
low six months later when Clardy, 
whose constituency included the televi- 
sion coverage area, was defeated in his 
bid for re-election. 

(2) Congressional Investigating 
Committees: Apparently, these particu- 
lar hearings did not endear those ex- 
posed to them to the general notion of 
congressional investigating committees. 


" Ibid., p. 5. 


In particular, this concept was judged 
less favorable and weaker than prior to 
the hearings, with no real change on 
the activity factor. It is possible, how- 
ever, that these changes were as much 
a carry-over of other public hearings 
(particularly the “Army-McCarthy” 
hearings then still in the public eye) as 
they were a function of the Lansing 
hearings, with the latter serving to pre- 
cipitate already-existing predispositions. 
The design of the present research un- 
fortunately did not include provisions 
for studying this and related factors 
systematically. 

(3) Communist Infiltration: This 
was the alleged main focus of the hear- 
ings, and the greatest single change 
noted on this concept was its being 
judged much more powerful. One rea- 
son no real change was noted in evalu- 
ation may be that most of the initial, 
pre-exposure judgments were so ex- 
tremely unfavorable that there was no 
room on the scale for further unfavor- 
able shift. 

(4) Fifth Amendment: This concept 
showed the most change on the aver- 
age, becoming more unfavorable, less 
strong and somewhat more active. No 
doubt, these changes were largely a re- 
flection of the relatively high frequency 
of application of the fifth amendment 
during the current hearings. Equally 
probable, they were also a manifesta- 
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tion of latent dissatisfaction brought to 
the surface by the TV viewing. If the 
present hearings are any criterion, then, 
public exposure to such proceedings 
can apparently do as much to under- 
mine judgment of the fifth amendment 
as it can encourage the perception of 
communism as a menace. 

(5) Televising Committee Hearings: 
When this concept was presented, it 
was emphasized that the general idea of 
televising this type of governmental ac- 
tivity, and not the Lansing hearings in 
particular, was to be judged. If these 
instructions were followed, the effect of 
the Lansing coverage was quite detri- 
mental to the general notion. Again, 
the lackluster nature of these particular 
hearings may have been the major fac- 
tor influencing these changes; the tele- 
vision coverage, as such, appeared to be 
quite adequate. 


DISCUSSION 


It is apparent from the results of 
this study that the television coverage 
of the hearings was not without its ef- 
fects on its viewers. On both the infor- 
mation test and the semantic differen- 
tial measures, substantial differences 
were noted for the TV Group as com- 
pared with the Non-TV Group. And 
although the design of the experiment 
did not include fine enough differentia- 
tions of the extent of exposure to make 
a rigorous test, examination of the data 
for the TV Group appears to indicate 
that the greater the extent of TV view- 
ing, the greater the effect. However in- 
viting it may be to speculate on the 
reasons for such profound impact of 
the TV medium, we will resist so doing 
for the present. 

The results on the information test 
are not too surprising in view of the 
fact that three of the four items were 
taken directly from the background 
commentary which was available only 
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to the TV viewers. What is significant, 
however, is that such more-or-less in- 
formal commentary was sufficient to 
elicit the changes obtained. If nothing 
else, this suggests support for the kind 
of treatment educational television can 
offer to telecasting of this type. 


Similarly, the TV Group changes 
more on the semantic differential judg- 
ments. The changes within the TV 
Group, however, are substantial but 
generally fail to meet the usually- 
adopted levels of statistical significance. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
we were dealing here with but a two- 
day—and for most subjects, only a frac- 
tion of those two days—exposure. Per- 
haps a longer exposure would have pro- 
duced greater changes. Similarly, the 
question of how lasting these effects 
may be invites further research. 


One last word of caution regarding 
these findings: In any attempt to eval- 
uate and interpret them, it must be 
noted that these results were obtained 
with a particular sample dealing with a 
particular congressional sub-committee 
session. There may be an urge to gen- 
eralize from this single study, but such 
generalization is always most tenuous. 
One can speculate, for example, what 
findings would have been obtained in a 
similar experiment in connection with, 
say, the Army-McCarthy hearings. But 
such speculation, however inviting, 
would be open to serious questioning. 


The present experiment, then, may 
be taken as an instance of what effects 
television coverage of congressional 
committee hearings and the like can 
have on its audience. The highly signifi- 
cant nature of some of the findings, 
coupled with the increasing prominence 
of congressional investigating commit- 
tee activity in our national political 
life, suggest the need for further ex- 
perimentation along the same lines. 























The Re-Birth of 
Lithographic Printing 


BY OLIN E. HINKLE* 


Perfecting of photographic processes and halftone engraving led 
to the development of the photo-offset method of printing. In 
this article is an interesting footnote to printing history—the 
story of the introduction of the three-cylinder offset press at the 
turn of this century, and of the men who developed it. 





@ BEHIND TODAY'S BOOMING PHOTO- 
offset printing industry—which may 
benefit extensively from current devel- 
opments in photo-composing, faster 
etching and other improvements—is a 
story of a process which flowered for a 
time, was eclipsed by photo-engraving 
and gravure, then began its steady 
come-back at a time when many au- 
thorities considered it dead. 


The same photographic methods 
which gave the printing industry the 
line cut and the halftone also give to 
the lithographic process the photo- 
transfer with all its fidelity and flexibil- 
ity. Yet the application of photographic 
procedures to lithography would have 
meant relatively little without invention 
of the “offset” process, in which the 
printing images are first laid down on a 
rubber blanket, then deposited on pa- 
per, metals, plastics, fabrics and many 
other materials. And offset printing did 
not come to mechanical maturity until 
about 1904, when thin zinc and alumi- 
num plates were wrapped around cylin- 
ders and a three-cylinder rotary offset 


*The author is associate professor of journal- 


press was marketed. In other words, the 
re-birth of lithography came about 
through introduction of photographic 
procedures, the rubber-offset principle 
and the rotary press. The borning re- 
quired several decades. 

This article will trace, with rather 
meager sources available on some 
points, the development of the photo- 
offset lithography which has made pos- 
sible an industry which today has a 
large and stable place in the printing 
trades. For the whole picture, a brief 
glance may be taken into the history of 
the original stone printing known as 
lithography. 

The invention of the lithographic 
printing method about 1798 in Bavaria 
was fuliy described by Alois Senefelder 
who, unlike Johann Gutenberg, docu- 
mented his experiments and left a book 
for guidance of the users of his proc- 
ess.’ Lithography flourished as an art 
medium, then declined as it was com- 
mercialized for mass production of 
cheap art. As a method of illustrating 
books, magazines and a few newspa- 
pers, it had a period of acceptance 
which was largely ended with the in- 





‘The I t of Lithography (New York: 
The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, 


1911). 
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vention of photo-engraving in the early 
1880s. By 1900, it seemed relegated to 
a minor place in the printing arts. 

The apparent re-birth of the litho- 
graphic process about 1904 had begin- 
nings several decades earlier. When 
Niepce etched metal plates and pulled 
proofs between 1824 and 1829 in 
France, he not only advanced the pho- 
tographic art but foreshadowed most of 
the photo-mechanical processes in use 
today. Making a permanent image on 
metal was fundamental. But while etch- 
ing of line plates may have been done 
experimentally before the American 
Civil War, the maps and illustrations of 
that conflict were wood cuts at a time 
when photography was well advanced. 
Frank Luther Mott says that zinco- 
graphs (line cuts) were in use in Paris 
about 1859, but that they did not come 
into use in the larger American news- 
papers until the early 1870s.” 

In making line cuts, American and 
European engravers used sensitized 
zinc plates and photographic negatives. 
Here were materials which are basic in 
photo-offset lithographic printing today. 
Their use was extended in the next dec- 
ade when halftone engraving was per- 
fected by Stephen H. Horgan, Frederic 
E. Ives, George Meisenbach and oth- 
ers. However, the line cut was not ac- 
cepted with enthusiasm by many news- 
papers because of opposition of wood 
engravers. The London Daily Graphic 
was using wood cuts in 1890, “but soon 
line blocks were introduced.”* Intro- 
duction of Levy halftone screens and 
fish-glue from the United States helped 
to establish the engraving industry in 
England. 

In tracing the re-birth of lithography 
one may begin with the year 1875, 


* American Journalism (New York: The Mac- 
millan , 1950), p. 501. 

* Printing in the Twentieth Century (London: 
The Times Publishing Company, 1930), p. 166. 
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when a British patent for an offset 
process was issued to one R. Barclay.‘ 
Also patented in the United States, this 
process included the basic elements of 
offset lithography. But it is a significant 
fact that while this and later patents 
mentioned the applicability of the proc- 
ess to printing on paper, it came into 
use only for printing on tin, metal 
foils, celluloid and fabrics. Because 
these were sheet fed, the rotary prin- 
ciple was not immediately put into use. 
It is said that the first rotary offset 
press exhibited in England was a tin- 
printing machine made by the Messrs. 
George Mann & Company, Ltd. The 
year was 1904.° 

Flatbed offset came first. Presses 
were like conventional letterpress types, 
except that there was an extra cylinder 
covered with a rubber blanket. Such 
presses could be used for both letter- 
press and offset work, from both stones 
and plates. Introduction of rotary per- 
fecting presses in the 1870s, along with 
the stereotyping process, must have 
suggested to tin printers that rotary off- 
set would have distinct advantages, in- 
cluding greater speed. In fact, there is 
evidence, as will be shown, that rotary 
offset was used by the specialty print- 
ers in the United States before Mann 
exhibited such a machine in London. 


One authority has stated that thin 
sheets of zinc began to replace the 
larger, heavier press stones some time 
in 1889. He adds:° 


We know that in 1889 the first direct 
rotary litho press had a zinc plate 
wrapped around the cylinder, which en- 
abled the lithographer to increase pro- 
duction to 1500 per hour. 


‘William Atkins, ed., Art and Practice of 
Printing (London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
1933), Vol. 3, p. 150. 

5 Ibid. 

* Letter to author from Herbert W. Morse, edu- 
cational director of L aphers National Asso- 
ciation, Inc., dated Feb. 18, 1955. 











Still, rotary offset had not been ap- 
plied to printing on paper. It is at this 
point that this writer will develop a 
footnote to printing history on the 
question of who originated offset print- 
ing on paper. 


@ THE FOLLOWING CREDIT IS TYPICAL 
of articles which have appeared in Brit- 
ish books and magazines: * 
The first person to realize the possi- 
bilities of this process in connection 
with paper and to put his discovery into 
practice was an American named Rubel, 
although it seems odd to think that tin- 
printers used this process for thirty 
years before its commercial possibilities, 
when applied to paper, were realized. 
This quotation is not given to estab- 
lish the identity of the inventor of off- 
set printing. As noted above, old pat- 
ents covered the basic process and 
metal printers had used the method 
long before the applicability to paper 
was discovered, Yet history resists a 
vacuum. Trade magazines in referring 
to the new presses were hazy, calling 
the new process by many names and re- 
ferring to it as an invention rather than 
a discovery. Contributors to encyclope- 
dias took their cues from published ar- 
ticles. A few trade paper columnists 
settled largely upon one man as the 
originator of offset printing. But while 
he undoubtedly had a notable part in 
introducing the offset method in this 
country and especially in England, the 
allocation of credit for the “discovery” 
is easily shown to be a multiple propo- 
sition, and even a controversial one. 
Yet to see the whole picture it is neces- 
sary to show how that original credit 
for the new printing method developed 
in the period 1904-06. 

The man widely acclaimed for two 
decades as the “inventor of offset print- 


* Atkins, op. cit., p. 153. 
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ing” and so credited in histories of 
printing and in encyclopedias is less 
mentioned today, and his name has 
been removed from some new refer- 
ences. Controversy over giving him 
credit has tended to obscure the work 
he did to introduce offset printing on 
paper in this country and in Europe. 
That man, whose name is not known to 
many printers today, was Ira Washing- 
ton Rubel of Chicago. 

David Greenhood and Helen Gentry 
in their book on the chronology of 
printing carried this entry: * 

1905—Offset technique for lithographic 

press is introduced; credit for its discov- 
ery being generally given to Rubel, Jer- 
sey City. 

Similar credits also appear in books 
on journalism. For example, this para- 
graph is in a text on picture editing: ° 

A better method of printing, however, 

was required before photolithography 
could come into its own. This develop- 
ment did not occur until recent times. 
When Ira W. Rubel, a New Jersey 
printer, discovered he could print onto a 
rubber blanket and then offset the im- 
pression on almost any kind of paper, 
he gave surface printing the tool which 
was to change the older forms of photo- 
lithography into the modern rapid 
planograph process. 

In tracing the origins of articles cred- 
iting Ira Rubel with either invention or 
discovery of offset printing, this inves- 
tigator often found that English or Bel- 
gian printing journals were mentioned. 
This also was true of U.S. Government 
publications, as shown by this excerpt 
from a letter to this author from an of- 
ficial of the Department of Com- 
merce: *° 


* Chronology of Books and Printing (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1936), p. 127. 


* Laura Vitray, John Mills Jr. and Roscoe El- 
lard, Pictorial Journalism (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1939), p. 172. 

“H. B. McCoy, chief, Specialties Division, 
U. 8. Department of Commerce, in letter dated 
Aug. 4, 1939. 
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The reference to Ira W. Rubel on 
page 121 of our Foreign Graphic Arts 
Industries was an expression of opinion 
from Belgian lithographers with respect 
to Mr. Rubel’s accomplishments in the 
field of offset printing. 

The credit given Rubel in the Euro- 
pean printing industries came about as 
a result of his attempts to gain abroad 
the fame and fortune which were de- 
nied him in the United States. His dif- 
ficulties stemmed from these facts: 

1. He did not patent a printing press 
in the United States. 

2. He did not license, nor did he 
succeed in building, a press in this 
country which he could sell in his own 
name or through his own firm. 

Who was this man Ira Rubel, and 
what did he do? 

Information given this author by his 
sister, Mrs. M. M. (Bessie) Marks of 
1115 South Linden Avenue, Highland 
Park, Ill., shows that Rubel was born 
in Chicago on August 27, 1860.** He 
was one of four sons born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Moses Rubel. He attended a Chi- 
cago high school and the University of 
Chicago. He was graduated as a law- 
yer but at the death of his father he 
took over the family business, the 
American Cutlery Company. Later, 
however, he and his brothers sold their 
interest in this business and established 
a printing concern under the name of 
Rubel Brothers. This flourished, but in 
connection with the establishment of a 
paper mill the entire plant was moved 
to Nutley, N. J. The Rubel brothers— 
Ira, Charles, Levi, Simon and Nathan 
—had serious financial difficulties and 
some of them worked at occupations 
other than printing to get money to put 
into the business. Charles seems to have 
been the most active printer and to 
have been manager of the business. 

Ira Rubel worked as attorney and as 


“From letter dated April 10, 1949. 
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accountant, but spent some time in the 
Nutley, N.J., printing plant. An anec- 
dote on how Rubel came to “discover” 
the possibility of printing by offset on 
paper was reported by Nelson F. Funk 
of Elkhart, Ind., who in 1911 made a 
study of offset activities for Robert 
Hoe, the press manufacturer. Funk was 
told that Rubel was at the printing 
plant in Nutley when a girl press oper- 
ator was feeding a machine which had 
a rubber blanket on the impression cyl- 
inder. Flustered by his genial remarks, 
the girl failed to insert a sheet. The 
next sheet was printed as usual but also 
had ink impressed on the back which 
had been deposited by the blanket. The 
girl threw the double-printed sheet 
down in disgust, but Rubel examined 
the sheet and remarked that the offset 
side was as well done as the other—or 
better. 

Probably little credence should be 
given to this story. But it became 
known in the family that Ira was tink- 
ering with plans for a rotary three- 
cylinder press using the offset principle. 
His sister, Mrs. Marks, wrote that it 
was her recollection that her brother 
Simon also had a part in developing the 
press plans. 


@ aT THIS POINT ANOTHER INVENTOR 
enters the picture. In the same year or 
years, about 1903-04, a similar press 
was being designed for printing on pa- 
per by Alexander B. Sherwood of Chi- 
cago, then president of the Sherwood 
Lithograph Company. How Sherwood 
and Ira Rubel came to form a tempo- 
rary partnership is apparently un- 
known. How far each had gone in com- 
pleting plans, or building a model, be- 
fore meeting the other is variously esti- 
mated. One authoritative source’? has 


%C. W. Dickinson, manager, Offset Press Divi- 
on. & a a Inc., New York, in 
letter dated Oct. 22, 1948. 
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made this comment about this problem 
of dates: 


I diligently tried to pin both men 
down to a specific date as to when they 
conceived the idea of a three-cylinder 
rotary offset lithographic press. They 
both positively refused to respond with 
any date, each claiming to be the origi- 
nator. 

I know the first rotary offset litho- 
graphic machine I ever saw was a very 
crude affair, which had been built for 
A. B. Sherwood by a local machine shop 
in Chicago and that date was the sum- 
mer of 1905. Rubel was alleged to have 
had a similar machine in operation at 
approximately the same time. 


It is known that Sherwood and Rubel 
made a working agreement at the time 
they appeared at the Potter Printing 
Press Company of Plainfield, N.J., to 
have a few presses manufactured. 
Their press was called the Sherbel, a 
name which caused the writer just 
quoted to comment: 


My own guess is that Sherwood ante- 
dated Rubel solely from the fact that 
the Sherbel press is an abbreviated com- 
bination of the two words, Sher-wood 
and Ru-bel—Sherbel. Is it not likely to 
assume that Sherwood was the pioneer, 
because the first syllable of his name 
appears first in the combined name 
whereas, if Rubel was the first, why 
would they not create the name Bel- 
wood? 


Further claims for Sherwood’s pio- 
neering work with an offset press were 
made by C. H. Nelson of the Sherwood 
Lithograph Company, who was with 
the firm prior to and during the build- 
ing of a model. He said: “ 


Mr. Alexander B. Sherwood had the 
necessary plans for the first offset press 
drawn up by a draftsman in the years 
1903 and 1904, and the press built and 
completed in Chicago and in operation 
in our plant in the year 1905. 

After operating this press for a few 


“C. W. Dickinson, in letter dated Nov. 4, 
1948. 
% From letter dated Aug. 7, 1939. 


months, it proved that it was a practi- 

cal and very much improved method. 

Mr. Sherwood made a trip to Plain- 

field, New Jersey, and arranged to have 

presses of this type built by the Potter 

Printing Press Company on a royalty 

basis. While on this trip, he became ac- 

quainted with Mr. Ira W. Rubel, who 
had been experimenting on this same 
method of printing and in fact had 

built a small model about the size of a 

typewriter. The result of this meeting 

was a partnership formed between Mr. 

Sherwood and Mr. Rubel in which they 

were to share equally in royalty on 

these presses, which were to be built by 
the Potter Printing Press Company, ac- 

cording to new plans drawn up... . 

These presses were completed and 

shipped in the year 1907 and we still 

have one of these 28-34 presses in oper- 
ation in our plant. . . . The first experi- 
mental press as explained above was 
planned and built in Chicago, was de- 
stroyed some five or six years back 

[1933] im order to make use of the 

space it occupied. 

Mr. Sherwood, who had been consid- 
ered one of the pioneers in the litho- 
graphic industry, died in August, 1932. 
Rubel’s original plans for a press 

were drawn by a Mr. Tucker at Plain- 
field, N.J., and the date estimated by 
Nelson F. Funk of Royal Oak, Mich., 
chief engineer of the Nagel-Ryan Man- 
ufacturing Company, was December of 
1902."* But these plans apparently were 
discarded or revised before the Sherbel 
presses were built. 

Mention has been found of three 
Sherbel presses. Sherwood took one to 
Chicago, Rubel took one, and the third 
was installed in the plant of Andrew 
H. Kellogg and Company of New York 
City. From the same plant later came a 
series of larger lithographic presses 
called the Potter Offset Presses. 


@ BUT WHILE THESE FACTS TEND TO 
establish Rubel and Sherwood as the 
pioneers in developing an offset press, 


% From letter dated Aug. 3, 1940. 
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another significant fact is that, unher- 
alded, the Harris Automatic Press 
Company had developed a similar ma- 
chine in its factory at Niles, Ohio. 
From this factory, in 1906, came the 
first offset presses built for general 
commercial use. Test models had been 
used by lithographers of the Goes Lith- 
ograph Company of Chicago after Cas- 
per Hermann, a pressman, adapted a 
Harris automatic. The first Harris Off- 
set press was sold by C. W. Dickinson 
to the Republic Banknote Company of 
Pittsburgh.** Obviously, press designers 
for the Harris company, like Rubel and 
Sherwood, had seen the possibilities for 
offset printing on paper and their ma- 
chines were the first available to the 
trade. 
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The American Pressman said that the 
Harris press, too, resulted from the ac- 
cidental discovery of the merit of off- 
set printing.*” 


One day as Alfred Harris was erect- 
ing a new press, he noticed the irrita- 
tion of a nearby lithographic pressman, 
when a girl feeder missed the sheet, and 
the impression “offset.” Mr. Harris ob- 
served that the back of the sheet, which 
was printed in reverse, was a better job 
than the printing on the face of the 
sheet. The pressman said he wished he 
had a press which would duplicate this 
offset impression every time. . . . Here 
was the germ of an idea. The Harris 
brothers intensified their experimenting. 
In July of 1906, after much trial and 
error, the first commercially practical 
offset press ever produced was shipped 
to the Republic Bank Note Company in 
Pittsburgh. It is interesting to note that 
this first press was in operation in Pitts- 
burgh until 1940. 


The “Pressroom” column of Inland 
Printer conceded in 1908 that “the off- 
set press has passed the experimental 
stage and is considered by many the 


“C. W. Dickinson, from letter dated Oct. 22, 
1948. 
“In issue for February 1950, pp. 53-56. 
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only machine for commercial work.” '* 
At that time, said the same writer, off- 
set press manufacturers in the United 
States were the Harris Automatic Press 
Company, Chicago; R. Hoe Company, 
New York; Potter Printing Press Com- 
pany, Plainfield, N.J.; and Walter Scott, 
Plainfield. 


Ira Rubel’s name appeared with 
some regularity in trade publications as 
the sole originator of the offset press— 
an erroneous assumption, as was shown 
above. But things went badly for him. 
The Rubel Brothers business in Nutley, 
N.J., failed. He was unable to patent 
the Sherbel press and to license his 
press. The reason was simple; similar 
presses had long been under patent for 
printing on fabrics and metals. That no 
manufacturer had promoted the use of 
the press for printing on paper was of 
no importance. 

Keenly disappointed, Ira Rubel went 
to England in 1906 with his press in 
the hope that British laws would per- 
mit sale of royalties. There, his presses 
were to be manufactured by the Lan- 
cashire engineering firm of Bentley and 
Jackson.’® His death in 1908 caused 
the collapse of his plans. However, oth- 
er manufacturers—who like Harris in 
the United States had machines for 
printing on metals and fabrics—took 
up the idea of printing on paper and 
turned out presses which were success- 
ful. But Rubel was credited with in- 
stalling in England the first offset press 
built to print on paper, and his efforts 
to find backers in that country caused 
him to be credited with “discovery” of 
the process.”° 

The best comment on this phase of 


% 42:413, November 1908, pp. 22-24. 

*G. W. Venner Dear, ector, Hunter-Pen- 
rose Ltd., London, in letter dated Aug. 9, 1939. 

~H Porter, “The of the Invention 


and Development of Offset an. Share Your 
Knowledge Review, 3:25 (June 1936), p. 25. 
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Rubel’s life found by this investigator 
was an article by Frederick W. Sears in 
the 1908-1909 issue of Penrose’s Pic- 
torial Annual of London: ** 


Commercial work has come back to 
the lithographer to stay, and Ira Wash- 
ington Rubel was the man who brought 
it back. . . . Little did I think when I 
commenced this article that before I had 
finished my friend, the inventor of the 
offset lithographic press, would have 
passed “beyond the vale,” but so it was. 

On September 4th, 1908, at the Derby 
Hotel, Bury, Lancashire, Ira Washing- 
ton Rubel, the inventor of the offset 
lithographic press, passed to the silent 
land of the great departed. Rubel was a 
native of Chicago and a University 
man; he studied for the Bar, but, al- 
though he became a barrister, Rubel 
was at heart a mechanic, and his first 
rotary offset lithographic press was the 
outcome of his interest in printing and 
lithography. He applied for patents in 
the U.S.A. but was unable to obtain 
them through some technical bungling. 
There is no doubt, however, that Rubel 
was the man who showed the world 
what the offset machine could do, and 
although there are several makers of 
these machines today, Rubel’s stands out 
in front of them all. 

I met him the first day he arrived in 
England, some three years ago. I was 
the first to see his machine run in Lon- 
don and I joined business with him, and 
was with him to the last. 

He was the kindest and most gentle- 
natured man I have known, and every- 
one with whom he came in contact liked 
or loved him. Some twelve months ago 
he had a slight stroke of paralysis at the 
Derby Hotel, Bury, when we were at 
tea, but with great care he pulled 
through, and was able to visit his native 
land, returning to England in February, 
last. He was never the same man; occa- 
sionally he appeared to be himself 
again, and we all tried to believe the 
worst was over, but the warning had 
been given, and our hopes were vain. 
On Wednesday, the 2nd September, 
1908, the hand of death was laid on 
him whilst we were sitting at lunch. He 


1 Vol. 14, 1908-1909, pp. 22-24. 
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dreamily closed his eyes, and we carried 
him to bed, and he never opened them 
again. He was conscious only occasion- 
ally, and died at 9:10 p.m. on the 4th 
September, 1908. His body was cre- 
mated at Manchester on the following 
Monday, and the ashes are to go to his 
native place to be laid at rest in the 
family vault beside his father, mother, 
and brother. 


From the above statement it is ob- 
vious why Rubel was given greater 
credit in England for the offset press 
than he was in the United States, where 
the work of Sherwood, the Harris 
brothers and others was known. And in 
England, more than in this country, he 
was influential in promoting the discov- 
ery he shared with others—that the 
rotary offset press had great possibilities 
for printing on paper in both black and 
in color. 


Y@ THE MORE RECENT DEVELOPMENT 
of photo-offset lithography needs little 
elaboration here. Its expansion in the 
commercial printing field was slow but 
steady for more than two decades, then 
its present acceleration began. Offset 
has never lived up to its promise in 
newspaper printing, although for many 
years 50 or more weeklies and a daily 
or two have been so reproduced. It is a 
popular medium for printing of com- 
pany magazines and periodicals up to 
newspaper size. Webendorfer, Hoe and 
other press manufacturers have brought 
out web-fed presses, some of them 
turning out a complete 16-page publi- 
cation. For magazines and special ap- 
plications, there are eight-color presses 
of the perfecting type. 

Offset printing is commonly called 
the youngest and fastest growing of the 
three major printing processes. Bureau 
of Census reports show that in the nine- 
billion-dollar printing and publishing 
industry offset printing gets 13% of the 
business, letterpress 80%, gravure 5% 
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and other processes 2%. In commercial 
job printing, however, offset printing 
accounts for 30% of the gross. The 
process gets 10% of the gross in print- 
ing of books and booklets. Lithographic 
sales volume for 1954, forecast in data 
supplied by the Bureau of the Census 
and printed in the annual report 
(1954) of the Harris-Seybold com- 
pany, is estimated at $1,170,000,000. 


Of the three major branches of the 
printing business, photo-offset litho- 
graphic has been most active in re- 
search—a fact to which much of its 
progress can be attributed. The Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation was or- 
ganized in 1924 to conduct cooperative 
research. One unit of this was placed at 
the University of Cincinnati on a cost- 
sharing basis. Research projects, short 
courses, reports, patents and a constant 
exchange of information have marked 
the course of the program. Inland 
Printer, in detailing a progress report 
of the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion made in Chicago, included the fol- 
lowing subjects:?* New plate coatings, 
bimetal plates, improved etch solutions, 
improved press inkometer, new types of 
damping roller surfaces, new papers. It 
said more than 700 plant inquiries were 
answered in 1954. 


A web offset section of the Printing 
Industry of America, Inc., is active. 
Much literature on offset lithography is 
distributed by the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association, Inc., the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
and Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America. Much significant research 
has been done by the Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology, which has a de- 
partment of printing and a graphic arts 
research department. 

Qualitatively, offset lithography has 
done well. Color fidelity and contrast, 
once criticized, compete quite well with 
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good letterpress printing. Short life of 
plates, once a principal problem, led to 
perfection of deep-etch plates, from 
which impressions have run into the 
millions. Large plate size and high- 
speed automatic feeding have given off- 
set a virtual monopoly in some fields. 
Its gay colors and uninhibited art work 
are everywhere found in advertising 
materials, direct mail, postcards, calen- 
dars, posters, greeting cards, labels, 
cartons, catalogs, maps and containers 
which the average American sees 
throughout his day. 

Dry offset, which omits the damping 
rollers, is a subject of ANPA research. 
Combined with the ANPA-Dow high 
speed etching process, this method of 
printing holds some promise for fast, 
economical reproduction on web-fed 
presses. Admittedly, there are still 
problems to be solved here, especially 
in printing of halftones from curved 
plates. Press tolerances are very close, 
but life of a plate is long because it 
does not touch paper. 


What the offset camera can copy, 
the process can economically repro- 
duce. Vari-Typer copy has long been 
used, but photo-composing offers great- 
er flexibility and a professional look. 
Offset’s greatest room for expansion 
appears to be in the newspaper and 
magazine fields, but probably its great- 
est dollar gains for some time will be 
in commercial printing, where the use 
of more art and more color are well 
within lithography’s natural scope. 

Alois Senefelder made quite a dis- 
covery when he applied the principle 
that grease and water do not mix. But 
the impressive growth of photo-offset 
photography today must be credited to 
many other men who liked the process 
and contributed to it—the photogra- 
phers, lithographers, screen makers, 

(Continued on page 513) 
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This study, based on part of the author's Ph.D. thesis in mass 
communications at Wisconsin, points out both the need for con- 
cern about reliability errors and the ways in which errors can be 
reduced. Dr. Stempel is now an instructor in journalism at 
Pennsylvania State University. 





V> RELIABILITY IN CONTENT ANALYSIS 
seems to be a problem that the individ- 
ual researcher must solve to his own 
satisfaction within the limits of his 
study design and resources. It is im- 
portant to eliminate possible sources of 
unreliability. This paper will present 
and discuss a reliability study and from 
this develop some suggestions for mini- 
mizing reliability errors. 

Reliability is consistency of measure- 
ment. It is sometimes thought of in 
terms of magnitude of error, implying 
precision. Errors of reliability are ran- 
dom errors rather than constant errors, 
although in some cases in content anal- 
ysis constant errors or biases will affect 
reliability scores. To the extent that 
they are random errors, reliability er- 
rors will not affect sample means, but 
they would affect the confidence inter- 
val and hence the ability to predict. 

To measure reliability, the researcher 
must compare two identical measure- 
ment situations. There are three ways 
this is generally done in social science 
research: * 


1. Test-Retest Method: The same 
*Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutsch and Stuart 


Cook, Research Methods in Social Relations 
(New York: Dryden Press, 1951), pp. 100-107. 


test is given to the same individual 

under comparable conditions at two dif- 

ferent times. 

2. Equivalent Forms Method: Equiv- 
alent forms of the same test are given 
to the same individual under compar- 
able conditions at two different times. 

3. Split-Halves Method: This is a 
statistical manipulation in which the test 
is divided into two equivalent parts and 
the scores on the halves compared. 

A variation of the equivalent forms 
method has been used most frequently 
in content analysis. Two or more coders 
code the same material, and the results 
are compared. With perfect reliability, 
the coders will get the same results. 

The statistical handling of reliability 
data in this case raises some special 
problems. There has been a tendency to 
base reliability on correlational tech- 
niques, perhaps because these tech- 
niques are well known. However, cor- 
relations based on frequency tabulations 
of two or more coders are not accurate 
estimates of reliability. Some random 
errors are overlooked in this method, so 
the reliability estimate may be inflated. 

The fact that two coders have ident- 
ical frequency tabulations does not in- 
dicate that they agree 100%. It is pos- 
sible that they disagree on a rather 
sizeable number of items, but their dis- 
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agreements cancel each other out. It has 
been assumed in similar situations in 
other fields that these errors were not 
of any magnitude. We have evidence, 
however, that for content analysis, these 
errors may exceed 10% of the code- 
able items. . 

In order to avoid this error, it is 
necessary to prepare an item analysis 
of the coder’s work. This of course in- 
volves more detailed reporting than us- 
ual. Each decision of the coder must 
be recorded. Once such information is 
available, a contingency table must be 
prepared for each pair of coders. From 
this correlations can be calculated. It 
might be pointed out that there are 
other statistical coefficients that can be 
calculated once this information is 
available, notably Chi Square. This 
procedure gets extremely complicated 
with larger groups of coders. For inst- 
ance, with 10 coders there would be 45 
pairs to analyze.* The Lasswell group 
devised one solution to this problem, 
but it has limited application. This was 
the Value of Decision method. 

With this method you compute a sin- 
gle reliability score for each individual 
by comparing all coders’ responses to 
each particular item, repeating for the 
next item, etc., and totaling for all items. 
If Item A is classified neutral 7 times 
and strength 3 times, the value or score 
of the neutral decision is 7 and that of 
the strength decision is 3. Each coder 
who coded neutral receives a score of 
7, while each coder who coded strength 
receives a score of 3. The total of an 
item can vary from 10 (all coders dis- 
agreeing) to 100 (total agreement) for 
a group of 10 coders or in general from 
N (number of coders) to N squared.* 


*The rule is the sum of the numbers 1 to N 
number of coders) minus 1. If you think in 
a 


of a reliability study using a number of 

that would be statistically significant, this 
Proposition. 

Lasswell, Nathan Leites and associates, 
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The only difficulty with this method 
is that it cannot be applied in a free 
response situation. Lasswell’s group 
used it only when the coders were 
forced to respond to each item. It is 
obvious, however, that in normal coding 
operations there will be differences of 
opinion as to what constitutes a code- 
able item, and there will also be over- 
sights. Coders therefore will respond to 
different sets of items in the same ma- 
terial. Partial response situations create 
unsolvable difficulties in the Value of 
Decision method.* 

For that reason, we adopted a slight- 
ly different system for the study we 
made. Item responses were plotted, but 
each coder was credited either as agree- 
ing or disagreeing with the majority. 
From this we developed a percentage 
agreement score, which was the per- 
centage of responses in which the coder 
agreed with the majority. To avoid 
inflation from partial responses, we 
counted agreement of the majority only. 
Thus, if there was a 4-3-3 split among 
our 10 coders, all 10 were counted as 
not being in agreement with the major- 
ity since there was no majority.° 


A RELIABILITY STUDY 


A reliability experiment was con- 
ducted with 10 students in a communi- 
cations research graduate seminar con- 
ducted by Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, direc- 
tor of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Journalism. Members of the 
class were graduate students or seniors 
in journalism or agricultural journalism. 
The Language of Politics (New York: George W. 
Steward, 1949), chap. 5. 


*How would you score the case of a single 
coder out of 
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They had prior knowledge of content 
analysis through course work and their 
own study. This was augmented by a 
theoretical study of content analysis at 
the beginning of the semester. One 
purpose of this study was to pro- 
vide practical experience for the class 
members. 


The main purpose, however, was to 
test the reliability of these coders with 
symbol coding and theme analysis. 
While this group could not be expected 
to perform as well as a group of pro- 
fessional coders, it should be kept in 
mind that many studies have been made 
by persons no more experienced than 
members of our coding group. 

The coders were told that the ma- 
terial was taken from newspapers cir- 
culated in Wisconsin. Actually the ma- 
terial was taken from tabloids produced 
by the Democratic and Republican 
parties for Wisconsin distribution dur- 
ing the 1952 election campaign. 

An attempt was made to select 
enough material so that there would be 
about 500 symbols and half that many 
themes. Actually there were an average 
of 520 symbols and 140 themes identi- 
fied in the material by each coder. Ma- 
terial was equally divided politically. A 
practice round was set up to iron out 
difficulties in the category lists and to 
clear up misunderstandings. Before the 
final round of coding there was a super- 
vised practice session. 


The 10 coders were divided into two 
groups of five each with Coders A, B, 
C, D and E in one group and Coders 
V, W, X, Y, and Z in the other. The 
former group made a symbol analysis 
and then a theme analysis, while the 
latter group reversed the order of anal- 
yses. The coders macs up the symbol 
and theme category lists themselves, 
and revisions were made after analysis 
of the test run. 
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Seventy-nine symbols and 14 themes 
were included. The symbols were di- 
vided into four groups—names of polit- 
ical figures, political beliefs and ideolo- 
gies, interest groups and nations, and 
political issues. The first group included 
all the campaigners and frequently- 
mentioned non-participants such as 
Dean Acheson. The second group in- 
cluded the Democratic and Republican 
parties as well as ideologies ranging 
from capitalist to communist. Interest 
groups and nations was a divergent 
group that included the major countries 
of the world, labor, and religious and 
racial minorities. The last group in- 
cluded such issues as the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the Korean War. Coders were 
instructed to identify any of these sym- 
bols and indicate if the reference was 
favorable, unfavorable or neutral. 


The themes were based on Republic- 
an campaign statements such as “The 
Republicans will clean up the mess in 


Washington.” Most of themes had more 
specific sub themes such as “The Demo- 
cratic administration is corrupt.” Cod- 
ers were instructed to identify refer- 
ences to these themes and indicate 
whether the reference was consistent 
(Republican) or inconsistent (Demo- 
cratic) to the Republican “line” repre- 
sented by the themes. Because both 
parties not only advanced their own 
ideas, but refuted those of the opposi- 
tion, it was not particularly difficult to 
set up a list of themes stated for one 
side or the other but covering the im- 
portant points of both sides. 


The main measure of reliability was 
the percentage agreement score explain- 
ed earlier. Correlations of frequency 
tabulations were also made for compar- 
ative purposes. The correlations be- 
tween pairs of coders ranged from .45 
to .95 for symbol coding and from .68 
to .96 for theme analysis. The symbol 
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TABLE | 
Correlations of Symbol Coding Frequencies 
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81 

45 
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coding average was .82, while the theme 
analysis average was .88. Squaring these 
correlations to get the amount of “ex- 
plained variance” we have 67% for 
symbol analysis and 77% for theme 
analysis. The correlations between fre- 
quency tabulations for each pair of 
coders are shown in Tables 1 and 2. 
The percentage agreement scores 
showed somewhat different results. 
The range was from 50 to 62% for 
symbol coding and from 49 to 70% 
for theme analysis (See Table 3). The 


percentage agreement score is an esti- 
mate of the actual reliability as is the 
correlation squared. However, the aver- 
age percentage agreement scores are 
both substantially lower than the 
squares of the average correlations. 
The difference is 7% for symbol coding 
and 19% for theme analysis. 

The item analysis developed an im- 
portant difference between the symbol 
coding and theme analysis work by our 
coders that was not apparent in the 
frequency distributions. A total of 686 


TABLE 2 
Correlations of Theme Analysis Frequencies 
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symbols were identified, which was 
32% higher than the average number 
of symbols identified by each coder, 
520. In theme analysis, 211 themes 
were identified, 48% higher than the 
average number identified by each 
coder, 142. That is probably the main 
reason the difference between the aver- 
age percentage agreement score and the 
average correlation squared was so 
much greater in theme analysis. 


It is interesting to note that a coder’s 
performance in one type of coding does 
not seem to be related to performance 
in the other. Furthermore there is no 
evidence of carryover. The group that 
performed theme analysis first and 
symbol coding second had better scores 
on symbol coding, but the reverse was 
not true. The group that did symbol 
coding first and then theme analysis 
still did better on the symbol coding. A 
correlation of coder scores for the two 
types of analyses would be practically 
zero. Tables 4 and 5 give some insight 
into the reason for this. Coding errors 
have been broken down into four gen- 
eral categories in these tables: 

1. Recognition: Failure to recognize the 

symbol or theme. 

2. False Recognition: Coding of a sym- 


TABLE 3 


Percentage Agreement of Codes for 
Symbol and Theme Analysis 





Theme 


54 
61 
49 
60 
54 
60 
59 
58 
70 
57 
58 


Symbol 
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TABLE 4 


Source of Symbol Coding Errors 
by Number 





: 


Recog. FR _ Ident. Total 


196 
212 
221 
211 
189 
213 
180 
212 
200 


Sign 


oT 2 -a: & 
42 43 32 95 
6 81 38 9% 
44 37 26 104 
19 68 26 76 
SS wR. eS 
ee te 
ae Be 
34. 23—— 23s «120 
105 4 7 06S - 2 
Totals 424 390 279 972 2065 
Recog.—Failure to recognize a symbol. 
FR —False recognition—coding symbol 
not coded by majority. 
Ident. —Incorrect identification of symbol. 
Sign —Wrong sign. 
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bol or theme not relevant and not 
recognized by other coders. 
3. Identification: Incorrect identification 
of symbol or theme. 
4. Sign: Wrong sign or direction. 
Nearly half (47%) of the symbol 
coding errors are sign errors. Sixty- 
eight % of theme analysis errors are 


TABLE 5 


Source of Theme Analysis Errors 
by Number 





Recog. FR _ Ident. 


28 11 18 
8 18 29 
4 32 ® 

eo DD 2a 

33 15 10 

12 28 19 

18 #828 14 
4 45 16 

13 8 11 

28 15 3 8 

Totals 158 249 170 22 


Recog.—Failure to recognize theme. 

FR -—False recognition, coding theme 
not coded by majority. 

Ident. —Incorrect identification of theme. 

Sign —Wrong sign. 


Sign Total 


59 
55 
89 
61 
58 
60 
60 
68 
36 
54 
600 
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TABLE 6 


Analysis of Variance of Symbol 
Coding Errors 





Sum Mean 
Squares DF Square F 





Coders 
Error 

Categories 28,844 
Residual 


523 9 58 0.1 NS 


3 9,615 
14,212 27 526 


18.3 Sig 


43,579 39 
2.24 
2.96 


Total 
F (9,27) 
F (3,27) 





errors of recognition, while only 40% 
of the symbol coding errors are errors 
of recognition. Recognition was the 
major problem in theme analysis, while 
both signs and recognition were impor- 
tant in symbol coding. 

An analysis of variance was per- 
formed on the sources of errors for 
both symbol coding and theme analysis 
to test whether the variance of sources 
of errors was more important than the 
variance between coders. These analy- 
ses, shown in Tables 6 and 7, indicate 
that the variance between error cate- 
gories is significant, while the variance 
between coders is not. 

The data show that some coders had 
more trouble with signs than recogni- 
tion and vice versa. Virtually all sign 
problems involved the neutral sign in 
symbol coding. That is the reason there 
are so few sign errors in theme analy- 
sis. 

A clustering of errors was noticed. 
Some articles gave all the coders trou- 
ble, and others gave none of the coders 
trouble. The result was that on some 
articles reliability was very high, while 
on others it was very low. It is not pos- 
sible to pin down the variable or vari- 
ables responsible for this. The best 
guess would be that the more biased 
the article, the higher the reliability, 
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but there is not enough evidence to 
make a solid case for this or any other 
theory. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This study has tried to point out both 
the need for concern about reliability 
errors in content analysis and ways that 
these errors can be eliminated. Sugges- 
tions for reduction of errors of relia- 
bility fall into two classes—those re- 
garding selection and training of coders 
and those regarding handling of the 
coding operation. 

Care in the initial selection of coders 
can eliminate persons not suited for the 
work. An organization with continuous 
coding operations can use its past ex- 
perience in selection. Persons setting up 
occasional coding operations are not so 
fortunate. 

It is unlikely that any group of coders 
will be completely satisfactory no mat- 
ter how much care is taken in selec- 
tion. Incompetent coders should be 
eliminated during pretests and training. 
If necessary the work of certain coders 
can be eliminated even after production 
coding is under way. 

It should be kept in mind that we are 
trying to get coders with the same 
frame of reference, and the fact that a 
coder differs from the majority does 


TABLE 7 


Analysis of Variance of Theme 
Analysis Errors 





Mean 
Square F 


Sum 
Squares DF 
387 9 43 0.4 NS 





Coders 
Error 
Categories 
Residual 


878 
119 


2,635 3 7.4 Sig 
3,218 27 

6,240 39 
2.24 
2.96 


Total 
F (9,27) 
F (3,27) 
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not mean that he is wrong. He just hap- 
pens to have a different frame of refer- 
ence. 

Such a coder might be useful in an- 
other study or even in the same study 
if allowances are made for him. Where 
the supply of coders is limited, a cer- 
tain amount of flexibility in the study 
may improve coding results. 

Once the researcher has selected the 
best group of coders possible in the par- 
ticular situation, he must turn his at- 
tention to helping the coders do the 
best job of which they are capable. 
Clarification and simplification of cate- 
gories may be necessary during prelim- 
inary work. 

Two points developed by the Lass- 
well group are important in setting up 
categories. These were: 

1. Reliability is greater when rigid 
symbol categories are used. A rigid cat- 
egory is one in which the symbol and 
all acceptable substitutes are listed. The 
more common alternative is to explain 
what would constitute an acceptable 
substitute. 

2. Reliability increases as the num- 
ber of directional categories (strength- 
weakness, morality-immorality, etc.) is 
decreased. 


*The Language of Politics, chap. 5. 
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There is some evidence in our study 
that the distinction between references 
with a definite slant and neutral refer- 
ences is evidently not as clear as might 
be suspected. For instance in our study, 
there was disagreement on one of every 
five symbols. In nearly every case this 
was a conflict between neutral and pos- 
itive and neutral or negative. In short, 
while the neutral category existed on 
paper, it did not in the minds of the 
coders. The neutral category either 
should be defined so that there is no 
doubt or it should be dropped. 

If coders are to learn from their pre- 
vious mistakes, the maximum use must 
be made of material already coded. An 
item analysis is one way to do this. It 
will show the coders what their “errors” 
have been. It will point out revisions 
that can be made in the coding proce- 
dure that will eliminate sources of er- 
ror without damaging the structure of 
the study itself. 

Because item analysis offers a more 
detailed picture of coding errors, it 
may prove to be the key to elimination 
of errors of reliability. With the infor- 
mation item analysis provides, the re- 
searcher, through common sense, can 
produce much more reliable work. 





“I have been impressed with the great deflation in the number of schools 


that say they offer journalism with professional objectives. In earlier years, 
I have seen reports made by competent journalism educators, based on sur- 
veys evidently sent to somebody other than college presidents, that there 
were 600 colleges and universities teaching journalism and that there were 
300 junior colleges offering terminal courses in journalism. The statistics 
now show that the number of colleges and universities claiming to offer 
journalism with professional objectives is a minimum of 60 and a maxi- 
mum of possibly 150. 

“As an employer of students who are graduated from schools and de- 
partments of journalism, I have a new respect for college presidents. They 
are capable of giving straight answers to straight questions.” EDWARD 
Linpsay, president American Council on Education for Journalism, speak- 
ing to AEJ. 














William Dean Howells, 
Author and Journalist 


BY EARL B. BRALY* 


Howells, in his novels, presents characters who, like himself, 
moved from the newspaper field into literature, others who 
proved to be competent journalists and some who can only be 
called hacks. Dr. Braly is a lecturer in journalism and business 
director of student publications at the University of Texas. 





(4 HIGH ON ANY LIST OF NEWSPAPER 
men who have become literary giants 
is William Dean Howells, an artisan 
well worth the attention of the never- 
extinct tribe of journalists aspiring to 
serious authorship. His career high- 
lights the conflicting pressures that lead 
more often to varying degrees of schiz- 
ophrenia than to success among those 
restive members of the working press 
who, as they make rolls of newsprint 
dance to a merry tune, are haunted by 
the ambition to trap their best thoughts 
within the hard covers of books. 


Howells began his working life in the 
atmosphere of a printing office and 
modestly continued to describe himself 
as a journalist long after he had be- 
come an eminent man of letters. 
Throughout his extraordinary career as 
reporter, publicist, diplomat, novelist 
and critic, he never lost or forgot his 
affiliation with journalism. 

As a child he learned to set type in 
the newspaper office of his father, Wil- 
liam Cooper Howells, at Martins Ferry, 
Ohio. At the age of 10 he became a 
regular “hand” for his father in the 


*The writer acknow much indebtedness 
to Professor Philip Graham of the Department of 
English at the University of Texas. 


print shop of the Hamilton /ntelligenc- 
er. Two years later, in 1849, the How- 
ells family moved to Dayton, where the 
father had bought the Transcript, and 
William Dean worked long hours as a 
typesetter and delivery boy. When this 
venture failed, the family spent a year 
in a log cabin near Zenia at the site of 
an ill-fated sawmill and grist mill. Dur- 
ing this year the boy passed a miser- 
able week in the employ of a printer in 
Zenia and finally succumbed to home- 
sickness. 


Soon afterward the Howellses moved 
to Columbus, where Mr. Howells re- 
ported legislative proceedings for the 
Ohio State Journal and William Dean 
earned four dollars a week as a composi- 
tor. This also was a short-lived arrange- 
ment and William Cooper Howells 
soon cast his lot with the Ashtabula 
Sentinel, a Freesoil paper which thrived 
well enough to justify moving it to Jef- 
ferson in a few months. William Dean 
made himself useful in the front office 
of the Sentinel as well as at the type 
cases, and more than 60 years later he 
expressed pride in the contents of this 
publication.* 


* William Dean Howells, Years of My Youth 


(Boston: Harper and Brothers, 1916), p. 87. 
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When his father secured a clerkship 
in the legislature at Columbus in 1856, 
along with a contract to furnish reports 
to the Cincinnati Gazette, William 
Dean went with him and fulfilled the 
elder Howells’ duties as capitol corre- 
spondent. At the end of the winter he 
declined an opportunity to become city 
editor of the Gazette in order to con- 
tinue bending his efforts as much as 
possible toward the writing career he 
had in mind. Late in 1857 he joined 
the staff of the Ohio State Journal in 
Columbus. By 1859 he was news editor 
of the paper and had entered zestfully 
into the social life of the city. 

The next year he made a successful 
foray into political writing; the product, 
a campaign life of Abraham Lincoln, 
brought Howells an appointment as 
consul to Venice. He remained in that 
post until 1865. In Italy he wrote sev- 
eral articles which were declined by the 
Atlantic Monthly; the Boston Advertiser 
published them, however, and they ap- 
peared later in book form under the 
title of Venetian Life (1866). The 
young writer attempted other literary 
work in Europe, most of which he was 
unable to sell. Recalling this period 
some years later, he told of a hearten- 
ing letter from a famous editor of the 
North American Review, James Russell 
Lowell, which made it “sweet and 
worthy to have lived through that mis- 
ery.”? 

Many of the bare external facts of 
Howells’ life concern his journalistic 
affiliations.* Upon his return from 
Italy, he worked briefly for the New 
York Times and the Nation, and in 
1866 he began a long connection with 


2 Mildred Howells, ed., Life in Letters of Wil- 
liam Dean Howells (Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, 1928), 2 vols., Vol. I, p. 
83. 

* Everett Carter, Howells and the Age of Real- 
ism (Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1954), pp. 14-18. 
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the Atlantic Monthly. For a decade, 
starting in 1871, he served as editor-in- 
chief of this influential magazine; it 
was during this time that he first gained 
recognition from other editors and crit- 
ics as a novelist in his own right. After 
a few years as a full-time author, he 
entered into an agreement in 1886 to 
write a regular critical essay, “The 
Editor’s Study,” for Harper’s Magazine. 
He was editor of Cosmopolitan for a 
short period in the 1890s and at the 
turn of the century he took his place in 
the literary “Easy Chair” department of 
Harper's which he was to fill during the 
last 20 years of his life. 


Y@ THE STUDY OF HOWELLS’ CAREER AF- 
fords opportunity for gaining an in- 
sight into the relationship between jour- 
nalism and literature. In his early years 
he was conscious of using journalism as 
a means by which he could elevate him- 
self to creative writing. “If I thought of 
taking up some other calling,” he said, 
“it was as a means only: literature was 
always the end I had in view, immedi- 
ately or finally.”* During his most suc- 
cessful literary days he retained his ac- 
tive association with prominent journals 
which catered to the elite segment of 
the reading public. “Journalism was not 
my ideal,” he explained, “but it was my 
passion, and I was passionately a jour- 
nalist well after I began author.”® 

In his fiction Howells reveals preoc- 
cupation with two ways in which jour- 
nalism and literature may be compared: 
the degrees of prestige attending those 
who follow the two vocations and the 
divergent artistic standards of hack 
writers and littérateurs. 

As a youth Howells was aware that 
newspaper work was not considered a 
gentleman’s occupation. He recalls that 


*Howells, My Literary Passions (New York: 
H and Brothers, 1910), p. 92. 
* Years of My Youth, p. 178. 
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his father, from “a quaint pride .. . 
did not like his printer’s craft to be 
called a trade; he contended that it was 
a profession; he was interested in it, as 
the expression of his taste, and the exer- 
cise of his ingenuity and invention, and 
he could supply many deficiencies in its 
means and processes.” A seemingly 
autobiographical reference in A Mod- 
ern Instance (1881) clearly indicates 
the social position of a village typogra- 
pher: “He [Bartley Hubbard] would 
naturally, as the local printer, have 
ranked a little above the foreman of the 
sawmill in the social scale, and decid- 
edly below the master of the Acad- 
emy.”* A character in A Modern In- 
stance declares that “editing a newspa- 
per aint any work for a man,”* and a 
youthful writer in The Quality of 
Mercy faces the concept that a journal- 
ist is not quite a gentleman.° 

By contrast, Howells depicts the 
world of leisure and letters as almost 
idyllic. But a plain-spoken warning 
that the sociable writer may turn into a 
useless dilettante is voiced in Letters 
Home by a young woman who says 
that “a literary man ought to lit, some- 
times, and I don’t see when Mr. Ardith 
does, unless it’s when he gets home from 
the opera, and ought to be in bed.”™ 
Howells’ characters express equal dis- 
taste for the mere “society man”** who 
does nothing and the deadhead reporter 
who accepts too many favors from 
press-conscious dispensers of food and 
entertainment.** Howells is aware that, 





* Ibid., 
M4 HHowetle, 4. A Modern Instance (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin ie 1922), p. 34. 


* Ibid., p. 58. 

°H The Quality of Mercy (New York: 
H and Brothers, 1891), p. 114. 

” Howells, The World of Chance (New York: 
Karper and Brothers, 1893), p. 217. 

™ Howells, Letters Home (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1903), p. 82. 

Howells, Indian Summer (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1914), p. 258. 

% A Modern Instance, p. 203. 
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among certain members of the four 
hundred, journalists never could be 
“people that people knew.” ** 

Howells also expresses concern about 
the relative artistic merits of journalism 
and literature. As a man who found it 
necessary to write rapidly and prolif- 
ically, Howells naturally desired to keep 
his standards from deteriorating. Prob- 
ably he witnessed cases of literary stag- 
nation among his overworked journal- 
istic acquaintances. In any event, there 
are abundant allusions to the problem 
in his fiction. To facilitate discussion, 
the writers in Howells’ novels may be 
divided roughly into three groups, with 
some overlapping: those with the liter- 
ary bent, those who are content to be 
journalists, and the hacks whose only 
object is gain. 

Before proceeding to a considera- 
tion of these three categories, it may 
be permissible to remark digressively 
that there is another type of writer, the 
“academic,” whom Howells is not quite 
able to classify. He allows that tag to 
be applied to two women, Helen Hark- 
ness in A Woman's Reason*® and Mrs. 
Mandel in A Hazard of New Fortunes 
(1890). In both cases, the term is 
used in a complimentary way, and it 
seems plausible to assume that each in- 
stance could be taken as a wistful, if in- 
direct, reference to Howells’ own lack of 
formal education, which he regretted.*’ 

John Oxenham says poetically: 

To every man there openeth 

A Way, and Ways lgeotetige d 

And oe High Soul climbs the High 

ay, 

And the Low Soul gropes the Low, 


And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 





™% Howells, A Woman's Reason (Boston: J. R. 

Ongood and Company, 1882), p. 252. 
Ibid., p. 344. 

1 Howe A Hazard of New Fortunes (New 
York: and Brothers, 1891), 2 vols., Vol. 
lL P- 218, and Vol. II, p. 54. 

Life in Letters, Vol. 1, pp. 9, 73. 














Howells evinces sympathy for writers 
imbued with the “high soul” of literary 
ambition, is tolerant and appreciative of 
those on the “misty flats” of journalism 
for its own sake, and censures those 
motivated only by the “low soul” of 
mercenary desire. 


¥@ TO UNDERSTAND WHY HOWELLS IS 
en rapport with the writers who strive to 
achieve literary artistry, it is only nec- 
essary to recall his quest for beauty: 
“The printing-office had been my school 
from childhood so largely that I could 
almost say I had no other, but the time 
had come, even before this, when its 
opportunities did not satisfy the hunger 
which was always in me for knowledge 
convertible into such beauty as I imag- 
ined and wished to devote my life to,” ** 
and his passion for literature: “The love 
of literature, and the hope of doing 
something in it, had become my life to 
the exclusion of all other interests, or 
it was at least the great reality, and 
other things were as shadows.”?” 
Howells puts a feeling of good-na- 
tured affinity into his description of 
Shelley Ray in The World of Chance: 
“He had often been sensible of himself 
as a sort of incongruity in using up in 
ephemeral paragraphs, and even lead- 
ing articles, the mind-stuff of a man 
who had published poems in the Cen- 
tury Bric-a-brac and Harper’s Drawer, 
and had for several years had a story 
accepted by the Atlantic, though not 
yet printed.”*° Louise Maxwell's re- 
minder to her husband Brice touches 
upon the problem of the literary man 
in journalism: “And you've always said 
there was nothing so killing to creative 
work as any sort of journalism.”** But 
the best characterization of Brice Max- 


% Years of My Youth, p. 90. 

” My Literary Passions, p. 91. 

*® The World of Chance, p. 3. 

™ Howells, The Story of a Play (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1898), p. 162. 
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well is achieved by Matt Hilary: 
“You'll be interested in him as a type— 
the artistic type cynicized by the hard 
conditions of life—newspaper condi- 
tions, and then economic conditions.” ** 

The inner conflict of the poet-jour- 
nalist is portrayed in Ray’s reactions to 
the arrest of a thief in New York: 
“The intrusion of such a brutal fact of 
life into the tragic atmosphere of his 
revery made the young poet a little 
sick, but the young journalist avidly 
seized upon it.” * 

A trio of artistic journalists is made 
up of Kendricks in A Hazard of New 
Fortunes, Burnamy in Their Silver 
Wedding Journey (1900) and Wallace 
Ardith in Letters Home. All three 
young men are avowedly in search of 
“material” and are inclined to explain 
their evidently irrelevant activities as 
part of the literary quest. Kendricks 
poses as “a student of human nature in 
behalf of literature,”** Burnamy falls 
asleep while “receiving impressions” of 
sailing on an ocean liner,*® and Ardith 
takes a lady to a restaurant only to 
seek a detached view of her, himself 
and other diners.*¢ 

Basil March, who appears in six of 
Howells’ novels, is one of the most 
fully and sympathetically portrayed lit- 
erary journalists. March’s newspaper 
days already are past when he is de- 
picted in Their Wedding Journey 
(1871) and A Chance Acquaintance 
(1873). More of his background is 
provided in The Shadow of a Dream 
(1890), where he tells of having come 
to a western city from the country to 
be a newspaper writer and to advance 
his literary interests.*” In A Hazard of 

™ The Quality of Mercy, p. 269. 

*% The World of Chance, p. 7. 

™% A Hazard of New Fortunes, Vol. Ul, p. 26. 

™ Howells, Their Silver Wedding Journey (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1909), p. 43. 

* Letters Home, p. 106. 


™ Howells, The Shadow of a Dream 


(New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1890), pp. 2-4. 
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New Fortunes (1890) some 15 years 
have elapsed after his and Isabel’s hon- 
eymoon and March is shown as a mid- 
dle-aged Boston insurance man who 
has maintained his interest in literature 
but has made only negligible spare- 
time advances as an author. By this 
time he has come to look upon himself 
as a latter-day Charles Lamb, addicted 
to literature but obliged to make his 
living in commerce; he rationalizes 
that, if he pursued his heart’s desire 
without mundane interruptions, it 
would cease to be “a high privilege, a 
sacred refuge.” ** 


@ JUST BELOW THE LITERARY GROUP, 
or on the fringe of it, Howells recog- 
nizes another worthy company, the 
men who are willing to follow journal- 
ism per se. They do not have symp- 
toms of being galled by literary aspira- 
tions, but see journalism as a congenial 
occupation in itself. Despite the play 
which he claims to be writing,*® the 
lovable Mr. Evans of A Woman's Rea- 
son and The Minister's Charge (1887) 
exhibits more qualifications for the 
fourth estate than for the realm of the 
Muses. He is bantering and penetrat- 
ing, especially in his repartee with Miss 
Root, the artist, but he is not irascible. 
His social consciousness is basically of 
the benevolent variety and he does not 
quite succeed in concealing it beneath 
his brusque exterior. Miss Root, who 
acts as a matchmaker on behalf of the 
romantic and literary Miss Harkness, 
often is piqued by Evans and insists on 
at least one occasion that he is “enough 
to provoke a saint.”*° Evans is shown 
as an efficient editor, fairly contented 
with his work, possessed of a generous 
heart, and misled by no illusions about 
literature or life. He is scrupulous with- 


™ A Hazard of New Fortunes, Vol. I, p. 27. 
* A Woman's Reason, p. 350. 
™ Ibid., p. 326. 
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out being stuffy, and is, in effect, a sub- 
stantial character whom Howells draws 
with especial sympathy as a journalist 
worth emulating. 

Another of Evans’ tribe of profes- 
sional journalists is Ricker, editor of the 
Boston Abstract, who appears in A 
Modern Instance, The Quality of Mercy 
and The Story of a Play. He is pre- 
sented as “a newspaper man in every 
breath,” entirely devoted to a job which 
“paid him poorly and worked him 
hard.” #1 

The unnamed editor of Every Eve- 
ning in The World of Chance is almost 
a caricature of the dyed-in-the-wool 
journalist. When the young novelist, 
Shelley Ray, goes to see him, he is 
so harried by the myriad details to be 
handled before an approaching deadline 
that he does not give Ray a cordial re- 
ception but merely assigns him a book 
to review. Later he employs Ray as lit- 
erary editor and puts him in a peculiar 
position by delegating the fledgling 
author the authority to pass on the seri- 
alization of his own novel. Ray, judging 
the story as impersonally as the editor 
expects, rejects it. Finally, after the nov- 
el is published successfully elsewhere, 
the editor matter-of-factly gives him a 
raise because the publicity has enhanc- 
ed Ray’s value to the paper.*? Ray’s 
friend Sanderson, a reporter on the 
Midland Echo, is not condemned by 
Howells for possessing “merely and 
helplessly a newspaper mind.”** To 
Howells, an unpretentious person who 
“worked at his craft early and late out 
of pleasure in it”** deserved only praise. 


@ HACK REPORTERS OBTAIN LEAST EN- 
dorsement from Howells. They usually 
lack the redeeming features of literary 
ambition or genuine love for journalism. 


™ A Modern Instance, p. 219. 
"= The World of Chance, p. 356. 


* Ibid., p. 3. 
“A Modern Instance, p. 70. 














That statement needs to be qualified 
slightly, however, in the case of Pinney 
in The Quality of Mercy, who is a com- 
plex character in his very simplicity. 
His place is with the hacks rather than 
with the devotees of journalism, even 
though Brice Maxwell says to Louise 
Hilary: “He is a mixture of motives, 
like everybody else, but he has only one 
ambition: he wants to be the greatest 
newspaper man of his generation.” *® 
Maxwell is the authority for a further 
evaluation of him: “Pinney hasn’t got 
the slightest literary instinct: he’s a 
wood-chopper, a stable-boy by nature, 
but he knows how to make copy and 
he’s sure to get on.”** Pinney’s entry 
into newspaper work is not attributed 
to the lure of printer’s ink: “The re- 
porter, who had fallen into his present 
calling by a series of accidents not nec- 
essarily of final result in it, did not use 
arts so much as instincts in its exer- 
cise.""8* 

Bartley Hubbard is likewise repre- 
sented as one who “wrote for the effect 
which he was to make, and not for any 
artistic pleasure in the treatment.”** 
Ford in The Undiscovered Country 
(1880) is, by his own admission, anoth- 
er member of the humdrum school of 
journalism. He elaborates unashamedly 
upon “the economies of a hack-writer” 
which make it possible to sell material 
again and again in various forms.** 


@ HOWELLS’ ANALYSIS OF A WRITER'S 
success might be applied with some jus- 
tice to himself: “It was his power of 
detachment . . . that had enabled him to 
do his sketches in the paper with such 
charm as to lure a cash proposition 


™ The Quality of Mercy, p. 294. 
* Ibid., pp. 113 ff. 
" Ibid., p. 100. 
% A Modern Instance, p. 193. 
*® Howells, The Undiscovered Country (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1880), p. 321. 
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from a publisher when he put them to- 
gether for a book.” *° 

Journalistic apprenticeship followed 
by long experience editing high-brow 
magazines comprises the route by which 
Howells was able to give expression to 
his literary aptitude and ambition. His 
familiarity with journalism is patent 
from his authentic treatment of the ac- 
tivities of reporters, editors and writers, 
in contrast to his less adequate handling 
of the art motif.** His consciousness of 
various levels of writing and his de- 
tached journalistic perspective have 
been noted. The chief characteristic that 
remains to be mentioned could be re- 
garded as another phase of the latter, 
but in one sense it is more properly 
considered as the crystallization of a 
pervasive element running through his 
work. It takes on definite, recognizable 
form in Howells’ gingerly manipulation 
of social topics. The point is that How- 
ells is too amply endowed with the 
editorial faculty to risk losing public 
sympathy in debatable questions; like 
too many editors, he equivocates. 

The inclination to avoid committing 
himself is especially noticeable in his 
middle period, when he raises social 
questions but evades pronouncement of 
any verdict. A few novels in point and 
the topics involved are: Dr. Breen’s 
Practice (1881), women in medicine; A 
Modern Instance (1881), divorce; A 
Woman's Reason (1882), education of 
women; The Rise of Silas Lapham 
(1885), business ethics and the caste 
position of the newly rich; Annie Kil- 
burn (1889), charity; A Hazard of 
New Fortunes (1890), relations of cap- 
ital and labor, and The Quality of 
Mercy (1892), the social or personal 
responsibility for fraud in business. In 

“ Their Silver Wedding Journey, 


. 41. 
“ Oscar Firkins, William Dean Howells (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1924), p. 173. 
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these works a reader can find something admired in the literary circles of Bos- 
to reinforce whatever prejudice he may ton, New York and all America, was 
have. The motive of Bartley Hubbard proud of his journalistic experiences; 
in his editorials on a presidential elec- he owed much to them. He constantly 
tion is applicable to Howells: ** tried to refine the ephemeral stuff of 
We are independent journalists; and journalism into the more durable » 
this way of treating the thing leaves us ‘ence of literature. It would be a mis- 
perfectly free hereafter to claim just as take, however, to give journalism over- 
we choose, that we were in fun or in sning credit for the accomplishments 


earnest on any particular question if 
we're ever attacked. See? of a man who so nearly approached the 


fi citadel of genius and who probably 
William Dean Howells, the lad from 


, ’ would have made his mark in the re- 
Martins Ferry, Ohio, who came to be public of letters regardless of his work- 


“ A Modern Instance, p. 371. aday surroundings. 





“It is high time that university presidents, arts colleges deans and slightly 
sadistic budget committees quit looking at the pay of highly educated, pro- 
fessionally proved and experienced journalism teachers as though they were 
academicians teaching the incidence of the ablative absolute in Livy or re- 
porting anthropological findings of recent ghouls among Indian ghosts in 
New Mexico. 

“A professional proving ground exists for the first-rate journalism teach- 
er today—a proving ground of intellectual discipline not three but often 
20 years long. And there is an indispensable contribution to democracy that 
is his to make. 

“The unsolved problems of journalism are legion because trained investi- 
gators of them are new. Universities should lead in this intellectual and 
professional activity. University administrators and foundation heads 
should recognize that such leadership requires both money and men—the 
men not only well trained but highly educated. 

“Joseph Pulitzer once observed that the only quality of mind anyone is 
born with is idiocy. Education and sustained research are invaluable in to- 
day’s tournament of clashing ideas and seductive propaganda. News will 
never again in our lifetime be simple. Nor will an adequate education for 
communicating it enlighteningly to millions be ever again inexpensive. 
This journalistic combination of high stature scholarship with a carefully 
developed art of writing both understandably and appealingly to wide audi- 
ences—always sublimated by deep concern for an abiding sense of ethics 
—is indispensable for first understanding and then communicating this 
tumultuous, clouded and critical era. 

“That contribution to liberty and democracy—that schoolmastering of 
the people, that apperceptive wisdom for the bearers of light—that contri- 
bution is worth doing well . . . worth paying for.”—Roscor ELtarp, 


Columbia University, in his presidential address to the Association for 
Education in Journalism. 


- 








JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


The Integration of Journalism 
And the Social Sciences 


NORVAL NEIL LUXON, ALBERT A. SUTTON, 
JAMES E. BRINTON, BRUCE WESTLEY 


How well have journalism schools succeeded in integrating their 
instructional programs with the social sciences, thereby enrich- 
ing their curricula and providing their graduates with insights 
needed for high-level professional work? Four teachers of jour- 
nalism examined this question at the 1955 AEJ convention. 








3 TODAY’S JOURNALISM SCHOOL GRADUATE ENTERS A SELLER'S MARKET FOR HIS 
services. Even with more than 5,900 journalism students enrolled in 96 American 
colleges and universities, every graduate has a choice among several jobs—and 
few questions asked. In the face of the proved success of the graduates, the old 
argument over the “best way” to educate a journalist persists. Because the words 
used by the arts curriculum advocates and the arts-plus-journalism partisans sound 
much the same as 50 years ago, the development of a new synthesis in higher 
education of the arts and sciences and mass communication study is overlooked 
by some commentators. Frequently the success of these critics in journalism ob- 
scures the fact that they have not kept abreast of educational developments in the 
field. 

By and large, education of the journalist in the social sciences is as intensive 
and meaningful today as it was in the “golden age” before journalism schools in- 
vaded and took over the liberal arts curriculum for their purposes. But, in addi- 
tion, the journalism school graduate has a useful orientation in and training for 
a profession. 

This social science-liberal arts-journalism synthesis was discussed at the 1955 
convention of the Association for Education in Journalism in a symposium organ- 
ized and led by Dr. J. Edward Gerald, University of Minnesota. Presented here 
are portions of four of the papers, dealing with the organization and development 
of journalism instructional programs at both the undergraduate and the graduate 
level, and with phases of the problem of integration of journalism and the social 
sciences. 

Contributors and their subjects are: Dr. Norval Neil Luxon, dean of the School 
of Journalism, University of North Carolina, “Practical Training: Goal and Real- 
ity”; Dr. Albert A. Sutton, professor in the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, “Five-Year Programs and the Graduate School”; James E. 
Brinton, lecturer in the Department of Communication and Journalism, Stanford 
University, “Quantitative Training for New Goals and Insights”; and Bruce 
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Westley, assistant professor in the School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, 
“Journalism and the Social Need.” 

Also taking part in the symposium were Dr. Edwin Emery, professor in the 
School of Journalism, University of Minnesota, who discussed the market for 
journalism graduates; Mort Stern, Denver Post, who served as a “friendly critic 
from the working press”; and I. W. Cole, University of Illinois and ACEJ Accred- 
iting Committee executive secretary, who spoke on “Systems Differ and It Is the 
Teaching Which Counts.” Mr. Stern’s paper appeared in the October issue of the 
Nieman Reports and Mr. Cole’s in the October issue of the Quill. 

Mr. Cole said that examination of journalistic curricula by the Accrediting 
Committee showed that satisfactory educational results were produced by several 
quite different types of instructional and administrative units. For that reason, he 
said, the training and skill of individual teachers accounted for major differences 


as between schools in the quality of instruction. 


Practical Training: 


Goal and Reality 


By NORVAL NEIL LUXON 


V> WHEN I RETURNED TO ACTIVE 
teaching two years ago this fall, I 
cribbed without apology a statement of 
objectives from my close friend, Dr. 
Ralph D. Casey of the University of 
Minnesota School of Journalism. In 
speeches in recent months I have cited 
this brief statement as the three-fold 
objective of the School of Journalism 
which I am in the process of rebuild- 
ing. It bears repeating here. 

The School of Journalism of the 
University of North Carolina prepares 
young men and women for careers in 
journalism by offering an academic 
program which provides (1) a basic 
liberal education, (2) an understanding 
of the responsibilities of a free press in 
a democratic society and (3) a funda- 
mental knowledge of journalistic tech- 
niques. 

I am asked to state the case for prac- 
tical training, so-called, which accord- 
ing to my understanding, embraces the 
technical courses. 

First, let me state the obvious: 
Schools of journalism came into being 
to provide practical training through 
techniques courses. 

Unfortunately, not a few editors hold 


the point of view and are not reluctant 
to express it in speeches and in type 
that no real need exists for schools of 
journalism. 

I disagree with that stand. Schools 
of journalism have proved their worth. 

But the progress of professional edu- 
cation for journalism has been slowed 
and is still being slowed by the inexcus- 
ably low standards of certain institu- 
tions which approve the inclusion in 
their academic programs of courses 
without content taught by individuals 
without experience or understanding of 
the role of the press in modern society. 

This deplorable laxity on the part of 
American colleges and universities 
which permits inadequately-prepared 
graduates to go out into the communi- 
cations field with labels of journalism 
degrees or journalism majors unques- 
tionably is the source of much of the 
criticism professional education for 
journalism receives. 

There is nothing wrong with profes- 
sional education for journalism that a 
strong application of strict academic 
standards will not cure. 

With this background philosophy on 
the record I now turn to the problem 
assigned to me: Practical Training: 
Goai and Reality. 

I accept the need for practical train- 
ing. 
‘i acknowledge the fact that the real- 
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ity in many instances does not attain 
or even approach the goal. 


What should that goal be? 


Getting down to essentials, in my 
opinion, the goal for practical training 
should be that our graduates be able to 
get and write a news story and to edit 
copy. Simple as this goal may seem, its 
attainment is by no means accom- 
plished by 100% of our graduates. 

Practical training can, obviously, be 
acquired in several ways. Personally 
and undoubtedly because I am a prod- 
uct of the system and supervised it as a 
staff member for several years, I be- 
lieve in the system using the campus 
newspaper as a laboratory for the 
school of journalism. The problems of 
meeting a daily deadline, the interest 
engendered in students when they see 
their stories, headlines, columns and 
editorials in print in an actual newspa- 
per, the experience encountered in ob- 
taining interviews and in digging facts 
for stories cannot, in my opinion, be 
satisfactorily obtained in an artificially 
contrived classroom or laboratory set- 
ting no matter how skillful the instruc- 
tor may be. 

Not having the campus newspaper 
available in my present situation, I am 
experimenting with various substitutes, 
including limited work on the indepen- 
dent campus newspaper, assigned tasks 
on two semi-weekly town newspapers, 
and in the case of the advanced report- 
ing class, assigned work on daily news- 
papers in a city 10 miles from the 
campus. 

Having accepted the desirability of 
adequate practical training, I recognize 
that in the eyes of some I weaken my 
stand by advocating that such practical 
training, i.e., techniques courses, be 
kept to a minimum. 

I do not need to remind this assem- 
blage that I strongly believe that the 
total number of journalism courses also 
should be limited. A total of 20% of 
the student’s undergraduate program is 
the optimum with 25% not to be ex- 
ceeded in any instance. 
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I hasten to point out that in my opin- 
ion not more than half of the journal- 
ism courses should be technical ones. 
At the University of North Carolina, 
and I cite this institution because that 
is where I am putting my theories into 
practice, we specify four of the eight 
courses students take. The courses re- 
quired of all candidates for the A. B. in 
journalism are: Introduction to News 
Writing, News Editing, History of Jour- 
nalism and The Press, the Constitution, 
and the Law. 


Two of the four core courses, as you 
can readily see from their titles, are 
techniques courses. The other two are 
cultural background courses, as broad 
in their concept and in their content as 
any course in the division of humani- 
ties. 

Students can, although in most cases 
they will be advised against it, elect 
four technical courses which would 
bring the total of such courses to six, 
totaling 18 hours of 120 required for 
graduation. That equals 15% of the 
undergraduate program. Many will 
elect non-technical courses among the 
four elective courses, thereby reducing 
to 15 hours or fewer the practical 
courses. 

It is in such courses as History of 
Journalism, The Press, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Law, and Functions and 
Responsibilities of Contemporary Jour- 
nalism that we attempt to attain the 
second part of our three-fold goal: An 
understanding of the responsibilities of 
the press in a democratic society. 

I think it essential that journalism 
staff members— individuals with an un- 
derstanding of the role of the press and 
the problems, economic and otherwise, 
that it faces in today’s complex society 
—be given the responsibility for teach- 
ing such courses. Sociologists, psychol- 
ogists, historians, political scientists and 
other social scientists—broad as their 
training may have been—seldom, if 
ever, have the understanding of the 
media of mass communication that a 
man who has worked in the field as a 
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newspaperman, an advertising execu- 
tive, or a radio or television station em- 
ployee has acquired. 

Techniques courses, properly taught, 
can also do much to introduce students 
to an awareness and understanding of 
the responsibilities of the press in mod- 
ern society. Here, again, an actual pub- 
lication offers practical problems which 
can only be simulated in class exercises. 
Suppression or slanted writing, for ex- 
ample, can come up as often in a cam- 
pus publication as in a town or city 
newspaper. 

Writing and editing courses can be— 
and unfortunately often are—taught 
mechanically with only techniques in 
mind. They also can be taught in such 
a manner as to introduce the student to 
legal, ethical, moral and, yes, practical 
problems that he will face as a reporter 
and a copy editor when he goes to 
work on a newspaper. 

Under my proposal we leave to cog- 
nate departments—economics, English, 
history, political science, psychology, 
sociology, anthropology and others— 
the task of furnishing the basic liberal 
education except in the field of com- 
munications. 

In so doing I make at least two as- 
sumptions: 

First: That all journalism students 
meet the lower division (freshman- 
sophomore) requirements of the col- 
lege of arts and sciences, a pattern 
which generally includes English, for- 
eign language, social and natural sci- 
ence courses. 

Second: That, once admitted to the 
school of journalism, the student is 
given personal attention through an ad- 
visory system under which his elective 
courses are chosen to aid his individual 
preparation for a journalism career. 

The second part of my topic—related 
to the first, but tuned to the industry 
rather than to the student—poses these 
questions: 

First: How immediately productive 
should a graduate be? 

Second: Do journalism schools have 
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more responsibility to one of the mass 
media than to others? 

Third: To what extent can or should 
students be committed to a specialized 
communications field? 

Obviously, no pat answer can be 
given to the first question. Any journal- 
ism school graduate, as I said earlier, 
certainly should be able to write an 
adequate news story, to read copy and 
to write a good headline. He should 
have the intelligence to learn, before he 
goes to work on a given newspaper, 
something of its history, policy and ap- 
proach to the news. He should, in my 
Opinion, be able to produce from the 
start—the amount of his production 
varying according to his newness to the 
area, the size of the newspaper and the 
type of assignments he is given. The 
same principle holds for the advertis- 
ing or business department staff mem- 
ber and applies equally to the radio or 
television station employee. 

In other words, he should have the 
basic capacity to produce, the desire to 
become a member of the productive 
team, and the opportunity to demon- 
strate his worth before he becomes 
bored with routine, drudgery-type as- 
signments requiring little initiative or 
creative ability. 

I come now to the second question: 
Do journalism schools have more re- 
sponsibility to one of the mass media 
than to others? 

Just why this was phrased in these 
words I can’t say, although I might 
guess. Obviously, what is meant is, do 
journalism schools have more responsi- 
bility to newspapers than to magazines, 
radio and television stations, or adver- 
tising agencies? At least, that is the way 
I interpret it. 

The answer is: Yes. Because a ma- 
jority of our graduates go into newspa- 
per work, schools of journalism do 
have more responsibility to newspapers 
than to other media of communication. 

But I hasten to explain my answer by 
stating my sincere belief that the right 
kind of professional education for jour- 
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nalism prepares students not only for 
newspaper work, but for positions on 
magazines, in news and writing depart- 
ments of radio and television stations, 
and in short, for any type of writing 
and editing. 

By implication I have answered the 
third question: To what extent can or 
should students be committed to a spe- 
cialized communications field? 

Succinctly stated, the less commit- 
ment, the better. 

It goes without saying that students 
can be committed to a specialized com- 
munications field now that many jour- 
nalism schools have photography 
courses and sequences, radio courses, 
television courses, advertising  se- 
quences, magazine programs, agricul- 
tural journalism curricula, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

But should they? I think not. 

Why? 

Simply because experience has not 
demonstrated that such specialized cur- 
ricula or courses necessarily best pre- 
pare students for success in the special- 
ized field. Courses in techniques easily 
become so specialized that they are lit- 
tle more than on-the-job, how-to-do-it 
training courses. 

Fundamental principles which apply 
to all media of mass communications 
should be our concern. Technical trivia 
such as teletypesetter tape handling, 
minutiae of microphone techniques and 
television camera angles can best be 
learned on the job where they can be 
acquired quickly by the intelligent col- 
lege graduate. 

A broadly-conceived, truly profes- 
sional major in journalism in which is 
included a minimum of essential prac- 
tical and technical courses gives the 
student the equivalent of a social sci- 
ence or a humanities major in the col- 
lege of arts and sciences and at the 
same time prepares him for a profes- 
sion in which he has the choice of any 
one of several media of mass commu- 
nications. The techniques will come to 
him—dquickly and easily—if he is thor- 
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oughly grounded in fundamentals and 
particularly if he has within himself 
the basic ingredients for success: intel- 
ligence, integrity, interest and industry. 


Five-Year Programs and 
The Graduate School 


By ALBERT A. SUTTON 


V> TO ANYONE WHO HAS MADE A STUDY 
of the origin and development of edu- 
cation for journalism, the recent re- 
marks of Mark Ethridge in the Satur- 
day Review and elsewhere are reminis- 
cent of opinions expressed by leading 
editors who opposed the first courses of 
instruction in journalism in institutions 
of higher learning in the latter part of 
the 19th century. 


Among those who believed that 
courses in journalism should have no 
place in the preparation of the future 
journalist were J. C. Goldsmith, editor 
of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated; E. L. God- 
kin, of the New York Evening Post; 
Frederic Hudson, of the New York 
Herald; and Horace Greeley, of the 
New York Tribune. 


An equally eminent group of news- 
paper men favored such a plan, how- 
ever. Giving their support were White- 
law Reid, of the New York Tribune; 
George W. Curtis, of Harper's Weekly; 
William Penn Nixon, of the Chicago 
Inter Ocean; David G. Croly, of the 
New York Graphic; and Joseph Pulitz- 
er, editor of the New York World, 
whose interest crystallized in a heavy 
endowment for the establishment of a 
school of journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Leading educators also were in dis- 
agreement. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, fa- 
vored a plan that would place major 
emphasis on the social sciences; where- 
as, Charles Eliot, president of Harvard 
University at that time, recommended 
that practical courses be given the 
greatest stress. The curriculum given 
during the first year at the University 
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of Missouri, where the first recognized 
school of journalism was established in 
1908, stressed practical training along 
the lines proposed by Dr. Eliot. 

As education for journalism began to 
shake off its swaddling clothes, there 
arose an increasing consciousness of 
the need for greater emphasis on the 
social sciences—an awareness that a 
good grounding in techniques fell short 
of preparing men and women with the 
kind of background that would make it 
possible for them to dig below the sur- 
face and interpret news intelligently 
and understandingly. 

Many editors and educators alike 
shared this feeling. In fact, the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors as 
early as 1925 adopted a resolution com- 
mending as the ultimate goal of schools 
of journalism their development into 
graduate schools to the end that their 
educational standards should be on a 
par with those maintained at the best 
schools of law or medicine. Efforts 
were intensified to get the so-called 
technical courses and the social science 
offerings into better balance. 


In several schools, requirements were 
changed to include a higher percentage 
of background courses in the liberal 
arts and more attention was given by 
the journalism schools themselves to 
the development of courses integrated 
with the social sciences. In addition to 
courses in reporting, copy reading and 
editing, editorial writing and advertis- 
ing, a wider selection of offerings 
dealing with public opinion and propa- 
ganda, contemporary affairs, social in- 
fluence of the press, foreign affairs and 
the European press began to appear. 


This trend finally led to the develop- 
ment of programs on the graduate 
level. In 1935, the School of Journalism 
at Columbia University abandoned its 
original plan of offering undergraduate 
courses leading to a bachelor’s degree 
and became a Graduate School of 
Journalism, providing a year of inten- 
sive study of professional journalism 
leading to the the master of science de- 
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gree. Since then, several other schools 
have made provision for a year of grad- 
uate work in journalism beyond re- 
quirements for the bachelor’s degree. 
In most cases, however, the graduate 
year is not required for completion of 
professional training but is available for 
students who have earned their bache- 
lor’s degree and want to get additional 
preparation beyond that offered in the 
four-year program. 

Like schools of law, some schools 
now offering a five-year plan require 
three years of college work for admis- 
sion to the professional courses, and in 
the fourth year, while continuing back- 
ground courses, students begin their 
professional studies. One of these 
schools, Medill at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, found that advisors outside of jour- 
nalism, who had no deep understand- 
ing of the profession and its needs, 
were not as conscious of the kind and 
breadth of background desired for fu- 
ture journalists as teachers with sound 
professional newspaper experience 
would have been. The plan at Medill 
was later revised, with all of the work 
from the freshman year through the 
fifth year being controlled by the 
School of Journalism. At the end of the 
fourth year, a bachelor of science de- 
gree in journalism is granted, but no 
student has completed his professional 
training until he has finished the fifth 
year, at the end of which the master 
of science degree in journalism is grant- 
ed. All students entering Medill are ad- 
mitted on the condition that they will 
complete the entire five-year profes- 
sional program. 

In addition to the basic liberal arts 
core-group courses in science, English, 
literature, history, political science, eco- 
nomics and sociology, a student must 
complete a field of concentration in one 
of the social sciences, or in English or 
natural science, of from 24-28 hours, 
and a minimum of 20 hours must be 
taken in related fields of social science. 


Furthermore, the work offered in 
good schools of journalism in such 
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courses as reporting, copy-reading and 
typography should not be considered as 
100% technical. It is true that some 
time is spent in these courses mastering 
techniques, but much of the work con- 
sists of applying knowledge acquired in 
a study of the social science and other 
background courses. 

In the fifth year at Medill (and in 
the fourth year at some schools), a stu- 
dent begins the top-level professional 
courses. Basic technical courses are out 
of the way, and attention is concen- 
trated on a critical evaluation of the 
newspaper and other forms of commu- 
nication as social agencies, the rights 
of the press and of the public it serves, 
rights of privacy, the anti-social aspects 
of some newspapers and other mass 
media, the determinants of policy, 
problems in business and management, 
and of other significant matters. 

Students in the news sequence go on 
to more intensive study of governmen- 
tal and political reporting, and that 
dealing with public health, education, 
labor, housing, international relations, 
and the administration of justice, so 
that they may learn to dig below the 
surface and inform the public on these 
and other vital issues with intelligence 
and depth of understanding. 


A student may elect one of four se- 
quences of study: news-editorial, ad- 
vertising and journalistic management, 
magazine or radio-television. For the 
master’s degree, he must complete a 
total of 219 quarter hours, or 39 hours 
of graduate work beyond the require- 
ments for the bachelor’s degree. 

In the course, Reporting of Public 
Affairs, students supplement their class- 
room work with field trips to the 
courts, to health and social agencies, to 
labor organizations and elsewhere in 
the Chicago area to get valuable first- 
hand information. For this course, and 
another in Specialized Reporting, they 
write articles that require much re- 
search and preparation. . 


In Editorial Interpretation of Con- 
temporary Affairs, a major portion of 
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the time is spent in studying and ana- 
lyzing current news problems, and in 
focusing background knowledge in the 
social sciences on significant domestic 
and international problems. In other 
courses, they encounter the problems of 
editorial and advertising management, 
and by the case-study method, they 
learn how to develop formulas that will 
enable a publisher to meet the needs of 
readers and his social responsibilities 
to the community. They have seminars 
in public opinion, where they investi- 
gate the role of the newspaper and 
other mass media in society and their 
significance in international relations. 
This fifth year provides a program of 
graduate work made up of intensive 
study and research aimed toward pre- 
paring the student to meet the demand- 
ing requirements of the profession. 


Graduate programs leading to the 
master’s degree in other schools are 
similar in so far as they provide a 
means of getting more social science 
courses and professional journalism 
courses into the curricula, thus enrich- 
ing a student’s background of prepara- 
tion. They are aimed toward integrating 
and correlating their store of knowl- 
edge obtained in the four-year period, 
with mass-media problems through the 
use of seminars, graduate-level profes- 
sional courses and opportunities for 
research. 

After the war, some schools turned 
their attention to the development of 
graduate programs that would lead to 
the doctor of philosophy degree in 
journalism and communications. At 
first, graduate schools would permit 
journalism to be used only as a minor, 
but in the last few years, some schools 
of journalism have succeeded in having 
curricula established that lead to the 
doctor of philosophy degree. Among 
those schools offering the Ph.D. in 
journalism or in communications today 
are the Universities of Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Wisconsin, . Stanford 
University, Syracuse University and 
Northwestern University. 
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In general, the programs are intend- 
ed for (1) students who plan careers in 
professional journalism and desire to 
become learned leaders by virtue of 
breadth and depth of knowledge rather 
than by practical skills alone; (2) for 
those wishing to become experts in 
mass communications research; and 
(3) for teachers of journalism and oth- 
ers planning to begin careers in college 
teaching. 

As might be expected, the approach 
taken by all schools in the Ph. D. pro- 
grams is not the same. Some of them 
place major emphasis on mass commu- 
nications research and a large portion 
of the time is given to a study of sta- 
tistical methods, measurement of media 
and public opinion, the investigation of 
other research techniques—and their 
application to problems in the field of 
communications. 

In other programs, however, atten- 
tion is not so strongly centered on 
communications research, but rather is 
widened to provide more concentrated 
training for those students who are in- 
terested primarily in becoming highly- 
competent reporters, news-commenta- 
tors or leaders in business-management 
phases of communications—and for the 
teacher who plans to specialize and to 
teach in areas other than communica- 
tions research. 


Three years of study beyond the 
bachelor’s degree is required by all 
schools offering the Ph. D. At least two 
schools provide special, defined fields 
of concentration with each field being 
supported by course offerings from oth- 
er disciplines within the university. A 
third university offers a Ph.D. pro- 
gram in mass communications admin- 
istered by an inter-departmental com- 
mittee. The program itself is designed 
inter-departmentally to apply the meth- 
ods and disciplines of the social sci- 
ences (supported where necessary by 
the arts and natural sciences) to the 
basic problems of mass communication. 
A fourth university uses this same gen- 
eral approach to obtain a specialization 
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in the quantitative approach to journal- 
istic research. 

Mass communications represents a 
broad field of knowledge consisting of 
essential elements drawn from tradi- 
tional disciplines but weighted and ori- 
ented about a uniquely journalistic cen- 
ter. In this respect it is similar to bio- 
chemistry, which draws on biology and 
chemistry; or English, which draws on 
language, literature and history; or edu- 
cation, which in addition to the work 
in its own area draws on psychology, 
sociology and related fields. 

Courses in journalism and communi- 
cations offered on the graduate level 
are in reality a specialized extension of 
the social sciences, planned so that 
those completing the Ph. D. degree will 
become experts in some area in the 
mass media field, and the training is de- 
signed to prepare graduates to carry on 
independent original research so that 
they will be ready to explore the vast 
virgin wilderness of human communi- 
cations and contribute new and signifi- 
cant knowledge to the literature in the 
field. 

Schools of journalism offering Ph. D. 
programs are convinced that however 
appropriate doctoral programs in polit- 
ical science or history or economics or 
sociology may be to their own fields, 
they are too specialized for broad jour- 
nalistic p . Furthermore, it prob- 
ably would be too much to expect the 
graduate faculties of other disciplines to 
have as deep an awareness of, or inter- 
est in, the special problems involved as 
faculties in professional schools of 
journalism. 

Full development of the Ph. D. pro- 
gram in the field of journalism and 
communications requires the services 
of men who have sound professional 
experience and training, an academic 
background that gives them a thorough 
understanding of research and research 
methods, and enthusiastic and sympa- 
thetic attitudes toward the aims and 

of the work undertaken. 
These men in turn need the whole- 
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hearted assistance of social scientists 
and scholars in other disciplines who 
are aware of these conditions and who 
are willing to give their cooperation. 
Teamwork of this kind results in the 
preparation of students who will be 
able to serve the American press and 
other media of communication with 
outstanding distinction in the years 
ahead. 

Universities now offering advanced 
graduate work in journalism and com- 
munications must expect to pass 
through a period of experimentation 
with Ph.D. programs similar to that 
experienced by pioneers on the under- 
graduate level. 

Voices of the critics still are being 
raised both within and outside of the 
profession—but they are growing 
weaker. Unfortunately, those who at- 
tack our schools of journalism and the 
work they are doing often are not well- 
informed about the kind of education 
being provided. 

These critics should have pointed out 
to them strongly at every opportunity 
that many schools of journalism for a 
long period of time have been search- 
ing for ways to provide wider training 
in the social sciences for students and 
that now the graduate is coming out 
with a wide cultural background that 
compares favorably with that obtain- 
able in the liberal arts college. Further- 
more, it is reinforced with the develop- 
ment of an ability to correlate and inte- 
grate this knowledge with the problems 
of the profession, which not only lends 
added meaning but also serves as a 
strong motivating force that carries 
over into professional work after gradu- 
ation. 

Certainly, nobody can charge that 
schools with provision for advanced 
graduate work are standing still. They 
are, indeed, on the move—and it can 
be said with confidence that in many 
schools the goal envisioned years ago 
by prominent leaders in the field is 
drawing nearer as education for jour- 
nalism approaches its 50th anniversary. 
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Quantitative Training for 
New Goals and Insights 


By JAMES E. BRINTON 


Y> THE PERIOD SINCE WORLD WAR Il 
has seen the rise of Mass Communica- 
tions as an important new member of 
the family of behavioral sciences. There 
has been assembled a large body of 
knowledge about mass communication, 
and this knowledge is rapidly being in- 
tegrated into theory. Mass communica- 
tion is arriving at that point in scien- 
tific development when research is the- 
oretically oriented and research find- 
ings can be used as building blocks for 
more precise theory. Quantity and qual- 
ity of research should increase greatly 
in the next few years. 


However, we are suffering from what 
might be called a “cultural lag.” Rela- 
tively few of the concrete findings have 
been put to use for the improvement of 
the mass media. 


The only persons who can apply re- 
search findings to improve the quality 
of the mass media are the communica- 
tors themselves—the actual producers 
of the communicated material. They 
are the editors, publishers, reporters 
and writers. All of the great medical 
findings since the time of Hippocrates 
would have been of no benefit to man- 
kind if they had not been applied in 
some manner by the practicing doctors. 
Similarly, communications research will 
result in better mass media only when 
it is applied by those who actually prac- 
tice the art of communication. 


The journalism researcher and 
teacher can do little to teach those 
practitioners who are already in the 
field. Occasionally we can get their ear 
for a moment at a publishers’ conven- 
tion or we can present them with brief 
research reports in Editor & Publisher 
or other trade journals. A few of the 
more deviant editors, publishers and re- 
porters may even read such publica- 
tions as JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. But 
in the main, there is and will be for a 
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long time only a trickle of research in- 
formation flowing to newspaper staffs. 

One of the biggest jobs that journal- 
ism schools can do to help remedy this 
situation is to provide our present stu- 
dents, who will be reporters, editors and 
publishers in just a few years, with the 
ability and desire to use research find- 
ings for the improvement of media. 

As an approach to this end, journal- 
ism schools should start to provide the 
graduate with a certain minimum abil- 
ity to read and understand research. 
Since the bachelor’s degree is the termi- 
nus of formal training for most stu- 
dents who become media staff mem- 
bers, this training for reading and use 
of research must be done at the under- 
graduate level. At present it is concen- 
trated almost entirely at the graduate 
level. We do not necessarily need to 
teach the undergraduate to do research, 
but we should teach him how to under- 
stand and apply the findings. 

I should like to mention some very 
concrete things that can be done in this 
direction. Some of your undergraduate 
programs may already incorporate the 
things that I am about to mention. 

The first step is a rather drastic one. 
This involves dragging a few screaming 
undergraduates into elementary statis- 
tics courses. Most of our schools have 
such statistics courses designed for peo- 

le in the behavioral sciences, but most 
journalism students wilfully shun them. 
Understanding of statistics will help the 
student break down “mental blocking” 
at the sight of numbers and formulas 
and should greatly increase his capac- 
ity to understand research articles. In 
addition some of his statistics training 
should “transfer” over to an improve- 
ment in reporting and writing in tech- 
nical fields. 

A second step toward increased un- 
derstanding of research material is the 
use of students as “guinea pigs” in re- 
search projects being conducted by 
graduate students or staff members. The 
field of psychology for many years has 
required students to participate as sub- 
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jects in laboratory work. Student par- 
ticipation should be followed by a 
meaningful explanation of the project, 
its theoretic and practical importance, 
and its hypotheses. 


A third step, closely related to the 
second, is the employment of some of 
the better undergraduates on certain 
tasks in connection with current re- 
search projects. Mature juniors and sen- 
iors can do excellent work as interview- 
ers in readership surveys and other field 
research. Not only is the training valu- 
able in helping them understand re- 
search, but there should be a good 
transfer of training to the reporting in- 
terview. At least field interviewing will 
help to overcome the student’s natural 
fear of approaching a total stranger to 
obtain information. Also students can 
be employed, with adequate supervi- 
sion, on such jobs as editing question- 
naires, content analyses, tabulating, 
operating IBM key punch machines 
and sorters, and some simple jobs (such 
as computing percentages) on the cal- 
culator. This training will be all the 
more realistic if the student is paid at a 
moderate rate for his work. 


As a fourth step, the undergraduates 
should be given a good picture of the 
research work that is going on in their 
own departments. Staff members should 
make reports on their own research 
work. Occasionally advanced graduate 
students should present their findings to 
undergraduate classes. It’s only good 
public relations to let the undergradu- 
ates in on some of the stuff that is go- 
ing on “upstairs.” 

If any of the things I have mentioned 
is worked into journalism undergradu- 
ate teaching, there should be some 
beneficial effect on application of re- 
search findings by the working journal- 
ists in the future. 

The final point that I have to make 
is that many journalism teachers, my- 
self included, do not make adequate 
use of research materials in teaching. 
The quantity and quality of communi- 
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cations research is now sufficient so 
that almost every journalism course 
taught should make use of important 
empirical results. The burden of mak- 
ing research findings available to the 
student will fall on the journalism 
teacher for a number of years yet—at 
least until textbook writers find their 
way clear to include more of this ma- 
terial in their books. To date only a 
few text writers (7, 13, 14) have incor- 
porated any large amount of communi- 
cations theory or research findings into 
their subject matter. Journalism texts 
are many years behind textbooks in the 
fields of psychology, social psychology 
and sociology in this respect. 

The journalism student, almost from 
the beginning of his introductory 
course, should start operating in some 
framework of communications theory 
(1, 9, 13). He should do exercise work 
in published readership studies, copies 
of which should be made available for 
his use. He should get a working 
knowledge of the measures of readabil- 
ity and receive empirical evidence that 
these measures have validity (2). He 
should learn of audience stratification 
and audience characteristics from stud- 
ies such as Lazarsfeld’s (3) and 
Schramm’s (1). 

In reporting courses the findings in 
Allport’s Psychology of Rumor (4) 
should be applicable. In fact, it might 
be useful to replicate some of the All- 
port experiment in the reporting class- 
room. Cantril’s Invasion From Mars 
(5) and Johnson’s “Phantom Anesthet- 
ist of Mattoon” (6) are both classic 
examples of panic effects resulting 
from information communicated by 
media. Both studies should have impor- 
tance as readings or lecture material in 
reporting. Sutton, in Design and Make- 
up of the Newspaper (7), shows the 
use of type readability findings. The 
eye camera work of Brandt (8) and 
others should be finding greater appli- 
cation in the teaching of copy-editing 
and advertising. These are just a few 
examples that come to mind easily. 
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The really full application of re- 
search findings to teaching is going to 
have to be done by the teachers them- 
selves who will have to search through 
the literature and adapt the findings to 
the needs of specific courses. The task 
is difficult. But fortunately there are 
many excellent bibliographies in print 
(1, 2,9, 10,11) and bibliographies of 
current material are printed regularly 
in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY (12). 
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Journalism and 
The Social Need 
By BRUCE WESTLEY 


V> WE CAN BE PROUD INDEED OF OUR 
first 50 years. If the half-century mark 
is a convenient time to assess our con- 
tribution to date, it is an equally useful 
occasion to ask whether we are pre- 
pared for the social needs of the future. 


The theme of this paper is that there 
are some clouds on the horizon that we 
are either ignoring or telling ourselves 
will go away. They may be organized 
under the rubric of “legitimization.” 
Journalism education is simultaneously 
oriented toward the academic commu- 
nity on the one hand and toward an 
industry and a profession on the other. 
It may be that this fact of “serving two 
masters” has contributed to a certain 
ambivalence and even possibly a trace 
of defensiveness in our position. Let’s 
face it. We know what it is to be 
scorned as “trade school hacks” by our 
academic colleagues one moment and 
in the next moment to be tolerated as 
ivory-tower visionaries by our col- 
leagues in the field. 

In some degree they both are right. 
Not long ago I listened to a denuncia- 
tion by a graduate who said the School 
of Journalism had turned him loose in 
almost total ignorance of everything he 
needed to know to succeed in the week- 
ly field. We hadn’t taught him how to 
keep a Model 1 Linotype in operation, 
how to buy and cut paper, how to sell 
more typewriter ribbons, and how to 
keep rollers from melting on a hot day. 


But it does seem to me that in the 
first 50 years we have more or less es- 
tablished ourselves in the eyes of pub- 
lishers, at least to the extent that they 
employ our graduates in some measure 
of confidence. With respect to the aca- 
demic community we have not become 
established—not because we haven't 
taught enough but because we haven't 
learned enough. 


A university is a community of 
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scholars. This is one place to which a 
press pass won’t admit you. I submit 
that we got a foot in the door in part 
because we had not only a body of pro- 
fessional skills to teach but a body of 
skills useful to the university in other 
respects. We could write publicity. We 
could take student publications off the 
aching back of some administrative 
functionary. 

But we did not become an academic 
discipline. And few of us headed down 
the hard road of productive scholarship. 
I do not mean to say that no worth- 
while research has issued from schools 
of journalism. I do mean to say that a 
lot of it has been unworthy of the de- 
gree-granting institutions—and that we 
haven't cared enough whether it was 
worthy or not. 


It might be argued that all that is 
changed now. We are no longer schools 
of journalism but schools of communi- 
cations. My answer is: We have 
changed the label on the can. The con- 
tent—at least in terms of a curriculum 
for undergraduates—is still pretty much 
the same. 

All this, it seems to me, is closely 
related to the fact that our own re- 
search and that of our graduate stu- 
dents is so often sterile. And to the fact 
that most of the worthwhile research in 
mass communications has originated 
elsewhere in the university. Good re- 
search is derived from and interacts 
with general theory. We not only don’t 
teach general theory—we haven't even, 
at least not until the last few years, 
worked at it. You don’t need gen- 
eral theory to count the number of col- 
umn inches of news devoted to the city 
manager plan in the sole newspaper in 
Janesville, Wis. But the point is that 
you do need provocative theory to 
yield good research, and you need both 
theory and research to attain the status 
of a discipline. And I think—I could 
be wrong about this—you need some- 
thing like disciplinary status to attain a 
secure place in a great university. 

It may be argued that research is 
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coming into its own in our field. I think 
some first steps have been taken, too— 
some very important and promising first 
steps. But I am also aware of the resis- 
tance these first steps have engendered 
within our field. The QUARTERLY is ac- 
cused of too much emphasis on re- 
search, for instance. 

It may be argued that we now have 
our own Ph.D. programs—and they 
would not be granted by their institu- 
tions to departments whose scholarly 
qualities they cannot respect. Let me 
say only that there is encouragement in 
this development. This can become the 
center of scientific ferment that will 
eventually work downward to affect 
every level of instruction. But these 
programs are very much on trial. My 
own hope is that they will become the 
wellsprings of exciting new ideas in our 
field, of provocative theory and de- 
pendable new knowledge. I do think 
this cannot be true unless certain con- 
ditions are met. One is that they must 
be more than laborious extensions of 
the history of journalism and the law 
of the press. Another is that even those 
that draw most richly from the estab- 
lished social science disciplines must 
nevertheless face up to the need to 
hammer out a distinctive domain of re- 
search and theory. Worthy Ph.D. pro- 
grams are founded in good research— 
and good research demands systematic 
general theory. 


I am by no means satisfied, either, 
that our position in the industries and 
professions of mass communications is 
secure for all time. We have overcome 
some initial resistance to the journalism 
graduate in the newsroom. He, by and 
large, is making good. But is this the 
only service the world of journalism 
has a right to expect of us? 

Of all the communication industries 
we have been most closely articulated 
to the daily newspaper. This is where 
we have derived much of our vitality. 
I now submit that there is a whole lot 
of the “blind leading the blind” in this 
relationship. For purposes of argument 
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it seems to me that the daily newspaper 
is in a very threatened position. Let me 
overstate the case a bit. The steady de- 
cline in number of publishing units has 
been arrested—momentarily to be sure 
—but the decline has been steady for a 
long time. Circulations are up, yes— 
but they are not at the moment keep- 
ing pace with population growth. And 
for many years now, profits have been 
falling even though general economic 
conditions have been favorable enough 
to keep volume on the rise. This is not 
a healthy condition but I do not see 
how it could be otherwise in an indus- 
try seemingly married “until death do 
us part” to a hopelessly outmoded tech- 
nology. So far the industry has reacted 
by such short-sighted expedients as 
TTS and mat shrinkage. These may 
keep it afloat for a long time. But in 
the long haul I’m not betting too heav- 
ily on Mr. Gutenberg and Mr. Mergen- 
thaler in a tag match with modern 
electronics. 

There is something unhealthy about 
an industry that can do nothing in the 
face of a serious problem except cur- 
tail, shore up outmoded machines, 
squeeze its advertisers with a little nar- 
rower column and a little more shrink- 
age—that has nothing to speak of to 
spend on research. 

The real point here is that journalism 
education has not exactly risen to the 
challenge. It can say that it hasn’t been 
asked to. But isn’t that beside the 
point? It has an immense potential for 
helping find ways out of a serious di- 
lemma. It is so closely tied—too closely 
tied, I think—to the newspaper indus- 
try to be able to afford the luxury of 
looking the other way. 

In short, at age 50 journalism educa- 
tion has a remarkably robust appear- 
ance but perhaps a twinge of pain in 
the joints now and then. It is not as 
spry as it might be. Let's hope he’s 
lively enough to get somewhere in the 
years ahead. They could be the best 
years of his life. 














Jobs Plentiful, Graduates Scarce, 
National Survey Shows Again 


BY CHARLES T. DUNCAN* 








V> FOR THE THIRD YEAR IN A ROwW,* 
figures have proved—more eloquently 
than ever—what every journalism 
teacher and administrator knows about 
career opportunities for journalism 
graduates woday: They abound. 

In the third annual JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY survey of graduate employ- 
ment 71 out of 77 responding schools 
and departments reported that jobs out- 
numbered graduates. Six reported the 
situation “approximately in balance” 
and none reported a job scarcity. 


The current survey also indicates 
that the past year marked the turning 
point in the recent declining “output” 
of journalism schools. Following suc- 
cessive annual drops of 11% and 8.6% 
in total number of graduates reported 
in the two previous surveys, the 1955 
figures show an increase of 3.3% 
(2048 over 1982) over last year in to- 
tal number of degrees granted. 

The 74% returns on the question- 
naire (77 of 104 schools) was the 
highest ever received in the survey. 

A large mid-western school with 74 
graduates said it had received 450 re- 
quests from employers. Another report- 
ed having 325 job calls—a record num- 
ber for the school—for its 106 men and 
women. Many respondents said that 
jobs outnumbered seniors by 2-1, 3-1, 





and act- 
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7-1, and one reported a 12~1 ratio. 

Significantly, the six “in balance” re- 
ports were from colleges and universi- 
ties in or near large eastern cities, nota- 
bly New York. This underlines another 
widely-known fact, namely, that the 
greatest opportunities for beginners lie 
in the smaller cities and towns. 

Slight improvement—very slight—in 
the beginning salary situation was re- 
flected in the returns, but journalistic 
jobs continued to run last in this re- 
spect when compared to other fields for 
which figures are available. 


For men, beginning jobs offered a 
range of $90 to $50 a week, with a 
median of $65 and an average of 
$66.66. For women, the range was $75 
to $40, with a median of $60 and an 
average of $57.72. These figures are al- 
most the same as reported last year ex- 
cept for slight increases in the men’s 
average ($65.44 to $66.66) and in both 
median and average for women ($55 
to $60 and $56.52 to $57.72, 1954 
compared to 1955, respectively). 

Average starting salaries for male 
college graduates in other fields as re- 
ported by Frank S. Endicott of North- 
western University in Management 
Record of January 1955, show, how- 
ever, that the immediate economic re- 
wards of journalistic work are well be- 
hind those in engineering, accounting, 
sales, general business and “other 
fields.” 

Here are the Management Record 
figures (note that they are on a month- 
ly basis and that there are no figures 
for women) : 
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AVERAGE STARTING SALARIES FOR MEN by Dr. Endicott, it appears that jour- 





1955 1954 nalistic starting salaries are only slight- 
Engineering ...... $361 mo. $355mo. ly higher today than were starting-pay 
Accounting ....... 332 325 levels in other fields five years ago. 
uy eecsceere ces 336 328 These are his findings on “Salary Dif- 
General Business... 327 322 ferences after Five Years”: 
Other fields ....... 341 336 
When Hired eden 11900) 
P . : ” (1950) Today 
Against this, the average Starting eal Engineering ...... $270 mo. $513 mo. 
ary for men in journalism of approxi- Accounting ....... 244 484 
mately $265 a month looks rather dis- ales ............ 254 547 
mal. General Business... 238 477 
Looking at additional figures given All Fields ........ 255 508 
TABLE | 
77 Schools and Departments (out of 104 Queried) 
Bachelor's Advanced 
Degree Degree 
Men Women Men Women Total 
1. No. graduated, 1954-55*.. 1151 629 229 39 2048 
No. graduated, 1953-54*.. 1113 614 216 39 1982 
2. No. of graduates entering 
Armed Services, 1955.... 423 22 445 
No. of graduates entering 
Armed Services, 1954.... 485 21 506 
More Graduates More Jobs Than Approximately 
; Than Jobs Open Graduates in Balance 
3. What was the “supply-de- 
mand” situation in your 
school or dept. this year? 
GREE) Ole. ce ceves cose 0 71 6 
Last year? ....cccccvees 1 71 5 
Adver- 
Editorial Rank order** tising Rank order** 
4. In what type or types of Newspaper: / 2 3 Newspaper: ! 2 3 
jobs was there the greatest Daily 47 11 3 Daily os 6 1 
demand for graduates this Weekly 13 26 9 Weekly $ 22 6 
FONT vive cdvcccvccevccs Wire Service 1 3 4 Radio Oe: 88 
Radio § 48co dh FV 0 2 2 
TV 0 1 7 _ Agency 4, 3..9 
Magazine 1 9 10 Direct Or: Ow 
PR 2 8 19 Other ' woe 
Other a 
Men Women 
5. What was the approximate average starting salary Range $90-50 $7540 
(weekly) for your graduates this year? (64 re- Median $65 $60 
spondents reported on men, 60 on women).... Average $66.66 $57.72 


*Includes all graduates during the academic year—not June only. 


**This means that 47 respondents listed newspapers as the No. 1 source of job openings, 11 
said they were second most important, etc. Ranking below 4 not included. 
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TABLE 2 
Salient Figures and Percentages, 77 Schools and Departments of Journalism 
1954-55 1953-54 
Total graduates (men, women—bachelors and advanced 
GENNE eis ie detsctecsestsversrccovdepestcceccens 2048 1982 
(3.3% gain 1955 over 1954) 
Women graduates, total...........cccceceeeeceeerenecunes 668 653 
De OE Cio cc ccc cccbevcce ds acccckbvente ove cepen 31.1% 32.9% 
Women graduates, bachelor’s degrees...........--..+++055+ 629 614 
% of total, bachelor’s degrees...........-+eeeeeeeees 35.3% 35.5% 
Women graduates, advanced degrees.......... 00000 eeeeees 39 39 
% of total advanced degrees..........6-6cceeeceeeeees 14.2% 15.3% 
Advanced-degree graduates, total...........0seeeeeeeeeees 268 215 
TH CE GE GRBMIIEE ooo ccccvnccccccccccccscccccccvecs 13% 10.8% 
Graduates entering military service.............+seeeeeeeee 445 506 
TOE OD III so oo ccc ccc vsctedsdedcccccccccces 21.7% 25.5% 





V> AGAIN THIS YEAR NEWSPAPERS 
showed up clearly as the Number One 
medium for employment of journalism 
graduates, with dailies and weeklies far 
outranking all other media in both edi- 
torial and advertising job opportunities. 

For the first time since this annual 
survey was begun, the percentage of 
graduates going directly into military 
service dropped measurably, though not 
greatly (from 25.5% in 1954 to 
21.7%). The percentage of women 
graduates also decreased slightly 
(32.9% to 31.1%) and the number of 
graduate degrees awarded increased 
noticeably, from 10.8% of the total in 
1954 to 13% in 1955. 

The results reported here were com- 
piled from replies received from the 
following schools and departments: 
Arkansas, Bradley, Brigham Young, 
California, Colorado, Columbia, Creigh- 


State, Georgia, Houston, Idaho, Idaho 
State, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Iowa 
State, Kansas, Kansas State, Kent State, 
Kentucky, Lincoln, Long Island, Lou- 
isiana State, Maine, Marquette, Mar- 
shall, Maryland, Michigan, Michigan 
State, Minnesota, Mississippi Southern, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, North Texas, North- 
western, Ohio, Ohio State, Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Oklahoma, Oklahoma Baptist, 
Oregon, Penn State, Rider, Rutgers, 
San Jose, Simmons, Southern Califor- 
nia, South Carolina, South Dakota 
State, Southern Illinois, Southern Meth- 
odist, Stanford, Syracuse, Tennessee, 
Texas, Texas A. & M., Texas Christian, 
Texas State, Texas Tech, Tulsa, Utah, 
Washington, Washington State, Wash- 
ington (St. Louis), Wayne, West Vir- 
ginia, Wichita, Wisconsin, Wisconsin 





ton, Florida, Florida State, Fresno (Agricultural Journalism), Wyoming. 
TABLE 3 
Regional Beginning Salary Differences 
East South Midwest West 

(7 reporting) (22 reporting) (19 reporting) (16 reporting) 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Range $72-55 $60-S0 $75-50 $75-40 $90-60 $75-45 $75-60 $70-50 

Median $65 $60 $65 $55 $70 $60 $65 $60 
Average $65.42 $58.00 $62.52 $55.35 $70.83 $59.00 $68.37 $58.53 























FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


The Mass Media 


In Central America 


BY MARVIN ALISKY 


Costa Rica and El Salvador lead the way among the five Cen- 
tral American republics in development of communication agen- 
cies. The political, social and economic conditions which affect 
the media are analyzed by an Indiana University journalism 
professor long familiar with the Latin American press and radio. 





Yi CENTRAL AMERICA IS COMPRISED, 
politically, of five republics. Three of 
them, Guatemala, Honduras and Nica- 
ragua, are rich in anthropological and 
agricultural treasure, and tourist at- 
tractions. But the mass media special- 
ist, seeking the more highly developed 
communications media in this region, 
must look primarily to Costa Rica and 
El Salvador. 

Costa Rica has the highest propor- 
tion of newspaper readers and radio 
listeners in Central America; not sur- 
prising for the nation that leads the 
area in literacy, with a rate of 80 to 
85%, and considerable distribution of 
radio receiving sets. In terms of liter- 
acy, only Uruguay and Argentine have 
higher rates among all the countries of 
Latin America. El Salvador has initi- 
ated a rural education campaign, in- 
spired by that in Mexico, and the liter- 
acy rate has advanced from 42% in 
1949 to 46% in 1954. Low though this 
is, it exceeds the rates in Nicaragua, 
Guatemala and Honduras by 10 to 
25%. 


1Panama is not politically a part of Central 
America. Until 1903, it was the northernmost 
province of the South American republic of Co- 
lombia. Also, for three centuries of colonial rule, 
Spain lumped the five present-day republics north 
of Panama into one administrative unit called a 
Captaincy-General. 


Most persons in Costa Rica and El 
Salvador are Spanish-speaking. By con- 
trast, 18 Indian languages are spoken 
in Guatemala, where two-thirds of the 
people are Indians. In Honduras, too, 
many a village understands its own 
tongue rather than Spanish. 


Nicaragua does not have the large 
linguistic problem, impeding national 
integration, but political considerations 
deprive it of a free press and free ra- 
dio, such as exist in Costa Rica and El 
Salvador. President Somoza, of Nica- 
ragua, in February 1955 announced the 
“end” of press censorship in his coun- 
try, a concession to the efforts of the 
Inter-American Press Association and 
its press freedom chairman, Jules Du- 
bois. By March, however, it appeared 
that intimidation of opposition journal- 
ists had not ceased. Dr. Pedro Joaquin 
Chamorro, editor of Managua’s La 
Prensa, was in jail. He was released 
April 30, but the editor’s father was 
forcibly kept from the capital. Another 
opposition editor, Hern4n Robleto, of 
La Flecha, was forced into exile in 
Costa Rica. 


Nicaragtar readers themselves, how- 
ever, indicate their desire to read ob- 
jective news about their government. 
The dailies that have given them such 
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news, El Centroamericano in Leén, and 
La Prensa in Managua, are the circula- 
tion leaders with 16,000 and 14,000 
daily sales respectively. Novedades, 
owned outright by President Somoza, 
claims a larger circulation but actually 
sells an estimated 10,000 copies daily.* 

Perhaps the outstanding example of 
courage in the face of censorship and 
pressure in Central America in recent 
years is to be found in El Imparcial, 
circulation leader of Guatemala with 
30,000. The only Central American 
dailies with as large or larger circula- 
tions are in El Salvador. El Imparcial 
increased its readership by refusing to 
print pro-Communist propaganda dur- 
ing the pro-Red regime of President 
Arbenz, ousted in July 1954. This daily 
was a source of information and a ray 
of hope for anti-Arbenz Guatemalans 
at a time when censorship was playing 
havoc with press and radio in that 
nation. 


Guatemala also had the first newspa- 
per in Central America, the Gazeta de 
Goathemala, which appeared in 1729, 
only seven years after newspapers orig- 
inated in Mexico City, a vital seat of 
Spanish empire.* 

Spaniards sought gold and silver, and 
found such treasures at the center of 
Aztec and Maya civilizations in Mex- 
ico and Guatemala. Here vast numbers 
of Indians were conquered and ruled by 
a handful of Spaniards, overseeing the 
extraction of mineral wealth. 


In Costa Rica, by contrast, Indians 
were few and gold and silver were not 
found until later. Spaniards who re- 
mained there were not present as con- 
querors but as colonists. Today, Costa 
Rica is thus a white nation and a re- 
public of small land owners rather than 


* The president's claims a 1955 circula- 
tion of 20,000 but less than two years 
claimed only 10,000. No circulation audit 
up the assertion that Novedades’ circulation has 
doubled between mid-1953 and mid-1955. 

*Jose Fernandez de Castro and Andres Hene- 
strosa, Periodismo y periodistas en a 
(Mexico: Fondo de Cultura Economica, 
p. 5. 
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one with a few feudal plantation lords 
and masses of peon workers. Costa 
Rica’s peasants are free farmers, not 
economic serfs. 

Costa Rica, in the 19th century, had 
its share of dictators and revolutions; 
in 1948 and again in 1955 there were 
military eruptions. Yet for most of the 
20th century, this tiny land has learned 
to accept a democratic way of life, 
based on free speech and a free press 
for its rank-and-file farmer citizens. 
Coffee and bananas have brought a de- 
gree of prosperity and there is an abun- 
dance of hydroelectric power. 


Proudest boast of Costa Rica is that 
its national budget makes extensive 
provision for teachers’ salaries but no 
military expenditures except for a small 
civil guard. The national ideal of edu- 
cation stimulates avid newspaper read- 
ership. In Costa Rica, and in El Salva- 
dor—but not elsewhere in Central 
America—news stands display and sell 
a small but growing number of United 
States and Mexican newspapers. United 
States news magazines are especially 
popular in San José, the Costa Rican 
capital. In an atmosphere of freedom, 
no foreign publications are banned, but 
pro-Communist literature and periodi- 
cals are usually absent. It was only in 
Guatemala, under Arbenz, that such 
papers and journals were sold to any 
significant extent in Central America. 

In the Costa Rican presidential elec- 
tion of 1953, outgoing chief executive 
Otilio Ulate promised that the govern- 
ment would be completely neutral, and 
he kept his word. Liberal José Figueres 
opposed Conservative champion Fer- 
nando Castro, an aging millionaire. 
Figueres campaigned vigorously and 
successfully, and his messages reached 
the people via press and radio. 

Former President Ulate owns two of 
the nine daily newspapers of the re- 
public, Diario de Costa Rica and La 
Hora, The former is the only standard- 
sized daily in the country, the latter, 
like most newspapers throughout Cen- 
tral America, is tabloid size. Early in 
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1955, when ultra right-wing and ultra 
left-wing discontents, joined by Nica- 
raguans, launched a _ revolt-invasion, 
Diario de Costa Rica printed an edito- 
rial charging that Figueres was respon- 
sible for the fighting. La Hora then re- 
peated the same charge. President Figu- 
eres then struck back at the former 
president. On January 26, the govern- 
ment forbid La Hora to run an edito- 
rial repeating the same accusation, stat- 
ing that the fighting started at the bor- 
der, not in San José, and that the insti- 
gator of the brief warfare was across 
the border, not the chief executive. The 
entire edition of the paper failed to ap- 
pear. And thus suppression of a news- 
paper—common in various sectors of 
Latin America but foreign to modern 
Costa Rica—plagued the _ republic 
briefly. Airplanes and moral support 
from the United States, in the name of 
the Organization of American States, 
hastened the end of the abortive inva- 
sion and its ensuing press censorship. 

The tireless efforts of Jule Dubois, on 
behalf of the Inter-American Press As- 
sociation, ameliorated the press situa- 
tion by April of 1955. 


@ IN LAND AREA, ALL OF CENTRAL 
America together is not as large as Cal- 
ifornia, but each of the five republics 
individually compares with some small- 
er states, such as Maryiand. Costa Rica 
has the smallest population, 850,000, 
yet its totals of press circulation and 
radio receivers and stations exceed the 
totals of the more populous republics. 
Nicaragua has a little more than 1,000,- 
000 population; Honduras, 1,400,000; 
El Salvador, 1,890,000; and Guatemala 
has more than 3,000,000. 

Even government officials of Guate- 
mala cannot agree on that republic’s 
exact population. The last official cen- 
sus, in 1950, indicates more than 2,- 
800,000. Unesco estimates the 1955 
total at something in excess of three 
million, but counting totals in remote 
and isolated villages has proved diffi- 
cult. Anthropologists, perhaps closest to 
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the Indian life of Guatemaia, raise the 
estimate to 3,300,000. This census-tak- 
ing problem in Guatemala illustrates 
the difficulties mass media face in that 
nation, where clusters of population re- 
main so isolated that even their numer- 
ical totals are still uncertain. 

Costa Rica’s largest dailies, with 
1954 circulations, are: Diario de Costa 
Rica, 22,000; La Nacidén, 20,000; La 
Republica, 13,900; La Prensa Libre, 
13,000; and La Hora, 13,000. The oth- 
er four dailies have circulations of un- 
der 10,000. One of the four, Daily 
Press, is an English-language shopping 
guide and news digest produced by the 
offset process. 

The Costa Rican press is free to print 
what it pleases, limited only by consid- 
erations of libel and good taste. 

More than half of the Costa Rican 
newspapers oppose President Figueres 
in their editorials. The fact that they 
continue to appear attests to the real 
status of press freedom in this republic, 
despite statements of foreboding sent by 
publisher Ulate to United States 
friends. 

In certain instances, Costa Rican edi- 
tors have been somewhat less than fair 
in the front page portrayal of the cur- 
rent regime. On one occasion La 
Hora’s photographer brought in a pic- 
ture of the president and some visiting 
dignitaries. The essence of the story 
was that the chief executive had greet- 
ed these Americans. Yet the president’s 
own image was cropped off in the pub- 
lished picture. 

On August 29, 1954, President Figu- 
eres delivered the principal address at 
the dedication ceremonies of a new 
city hall in the town of Tejar. I took 
notes and the president’s statement 
about plans for future construction of 
public buildings was the significant 
news element in all the oratory. Yet 
Diario de Costa Rica ran a one-para- 
graph item noting that a city hall had 
been dedicated at Tejar, but not one 
word about the presidential plans. 

Of more importance, especially to 
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American business interests, Costa 
Rican papers in general report on the 
activities of the United Fruit Company 
with genuine fairness. Serious aspects 
of the Costa Rican economy usually 
are reported objectively. 

On radio newscasts too, Costa Rican 
commerce and finance are covered con- 
sistently. T/W, a radio station popular- 
ly called “Radio City” (the English 
“city” not being translated into “ciu- 
dad” in this instance), reflects fairness 
in its reporting. 

Station TIDCR, owned by the Diario 
de Costa Rica and called by listeners 
Voz de la Victor,* also strives to pre- 
sent quality newscasts. Victor's affilia- 
tion with the nation’s largest daily 
newspaper assures the station access to 
much local and national news. Like 
most other radio stations in Central 
America, Victor uses the teletype ma- 
chines in the newspaper office. Central 
American radio stations do not receive 
news on teletype machines in their own 
studios. Instead, telephone or telegraph 
pony summaries or carbon copies of 
wire service reports received by news- 
papers are used as the basis of world 
news broadcasts. The fact that most 
United States radio stations have tele- 
type machines grinding out news 
around the clock seems like a fabulous 
luxury to the austere-budgeted Central 
American broadcasters. In September 
1954, however, T/W became the first 
Central American radio station to con- 
tract for full-time teletype news service 
in its own studios. 

Alma Tica is another Costa Rican 
station that reports a roundup of world 
and national news, including major 
financial trends. A majority of the two 
dozen radio stations in San José, how- 
ever, do not offer much in the way of 
newscasts and many of them offer no 


¢ Latin America, a majority of the 
radio sta are called, not by letters as in the 
United States, but by a two-word or three-word 


i 
i 
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news programs at all.° In this competi- 
tive market, there is some tendency to 
specialize and one Costa Rican station 
airs only sports news and devotes most 
of its time to play-by-play soccer 
matches and interviews with athletes. 


@ IN THE OTHER LEADING COMMUNI- 
cation center of Central America, El 
Salvador, a healthy competition en- 
courages some experimenting in news- 
cast formats and in newspaper features. 
The smallest Central American republic 
in land area and the most densely pop- 
ulated, El Salvador does not have so 
high a standard of living as Costa Rica 
but as the price of coffee has risen in 
recent years, the Salvadoran economy 
has prospered. 

When compared with Guatemala, 

Honduras and Nicaragua, tiny El Sal- 
vador has a developing system of com- 
munications. Only when compared with 
Costa Rica does El Salvador seem lack- 
ing in literacy, total newspaper circula- 
tion, radio ownership and audience 
sizes. 
El Salvador openly and enthusiasti- 
cally admires the progress of three na- 
tions: the United States, Mexico and 
Costa Rica. Salvadorans are eager to 
adapt U.S. “gadgets” to their own re- 
quirements. The social and educational 
reforms of Mexico are praised in press 
and classroom alike. And the political 
freedom of Costa Rica usually is coup- 
led with the belief that “if another 
small nation in this part of the world 
can achieve political stability, so can El 
Salvador.” When friction arose early in 
1955 between Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, Salvadoran newspapers openly 
wished success to Costa Rica. 


But unlike Costa Rica, El Salvador 
is not yet a nation of small land own- 
ers. A majority of its almost two mil- 
lion people do not own the soil they 
till. Even so, there is a wider distribu- 

‘For a of pioneering broadcasting in 
the 1920s Rica, see Amando 
Marin, Me and Little Radio NRH (San Jose: 
Imprenta Alsina, 1930). 











tion of land, and the average holding is 
smaller than was the case in Guatemala 
before World War II. In Guatemala of 
that time less than 2% of the popula- 
tion owned almost all the land, a situ- 
ation exploited by Communist sympa- 
thizers during the revolution in 1944. 

In El Salvador, however, Communist 
influence has been negligible. There 
have been revolutions, it is true, and 
dictatorships have dotted the political 
history of El Salvador, as in neighbor- 
ing Guatemala and Honduras—but 
with one big difference. The neighbor- 
ing republics have large proportions of 
Indians, living isolated village lives out- 
side the mainstream of national life. 
The typical Salvadoran, by contrast, is 
a mestizo, with a mixture of Spanish 
and Indian forefathers. Clusters of non- 
Spanish speaking Indians do not re- 
strict the communications potential of 
El Salvador as they do in Guatemala 
and Honduras. 


While coffee is El Salvador’s chief 
export, the banana crop is still impor- 
tant to the economy. Here, unlike Gua- 
temala and Honduras, El Salvador set- 
tled its affairs with foreign fruit inter- 
ests before domestic political dema- 
gogues could exploit long-standing dis- 
putes. 


In the 19th century, El Salvador be- 
came a haven for political liberals, pro- 
voking friction with conservative gov- 
ernments in Guatemala and Honduras. 
But its neighbors no longer have reason 
to interfere in the internal affairs of El 
Salvador. For these various reasons, El 
Salvador has shown advances in com- 
munications. 


DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF THIS 
century, the press of El Salvador was 
hardly worthy of notice. Politically, the 
republic seemed quiet except for 1913, 
when the president was assassinated. 
But during the second quarter of the 
20th century, both press and politics 
grew livelier, if not more admirable. 

In 1930 Arturo Araujo, an engineer, 
was elected president. Before he could 
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complete the first year of his term of 
office, dissatisfaction with coffee prices 
—a reflection of the economic depres- 
sion in the United States—caused the 
army to remove him. In place of Arau- 
jo’s mild but muddled rule, the army 
substituted the bloody tyranny of Vice 
President Maxmiliano Hernandez Mar- 
tinez. For 13 years he ruled the repub- 
lic with rifles and machine guns. News- 
paper editors and radio broadcasters 
who dared criticize Hernandez Marti- 
nez, if lucky were only jailed or fined, 
but several were taken out and shot 
without a fair trial. After a few thou- 
sand political opponents were killed, 
the controlled press, radio and schools 
were dutifully singing his praises. 

In 1934, Hern4ndez Martinez had 
his army “supervise” the balloting for 
his reelection. When his term was over 
in 1939, the dictator merely ordered 
the national assembly to extend his 
term until 1945. In 1944 he issued a 
similar order to a constituent assembly 
then writing a new constitution for the 
republic. 

But by 1944, rank-and-file Salva- 
dorans were beyond enduring Herndn- 
dez Martinez any longer, even with the 
army’s guns pointed at them. The lib- 
eralism that had been traditional, if 
latent, began to make itself felt. Print- 
ing presses began to churn out pam- 
phlets telling of the virtues of Gandhi's 
passive resistance in India. Salvadorans 
got the idea. Students walked out of 
their classrooms, waving copies of re- 
sistance newspapers from clandestine 
presses. Merchants closed their stores, 
nurses and doctors left the hospitals 
and laborers went on strike. There was 
no electricity, no water and no garbage 
collection. The power of the press to 
inspire was felt and the strike was gen- 
eral. The despot resigned as president, 
and immediately the people all went 
back to work. 

Ever since 1944, printing presses and 
passive resistance have been regarded 
with reverance by many Salvadorans. 

In 1945, General Salvador Castafieda 
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was elected president and tried to give 
the tiny republic good government. He 
introduced reforms in labor and taxes 
and cooperated with the national legis- 
lature. By the time of the next presi- 
dential election, in December 1948, El 
Salvador had 14 political parties, a re- 
action from the one-party system of 
Hernandez Martinez. Each of the par- 
ties published its own newspaper, filled 
with partisan promises. 

The multi-party confusion grew and 
just before election day, a revolt broke 
out, postponing the balloting. A mili- 
tary junta took power away from Cas- 
tafieda and ruled the nation firmly— 
but, this time, fairly—until 1950, when 
a presidential election made Oscar Oso- 
rio the new chief executive. Osorio had 
promised that newspapers would be al- 
lowed to print what they wished, and 
he kept his word. There have been 
times during the last five years when 
the government has been somewhat less 
than cooperative in releasing informa- 
tion to reporters but in general the Sal- 
vadoran press has more freedom and is 
more satisfactory as a news medium 
than at any time before 1950. 

Largest Salvadoran daily is La Pren- 
sa Grafica, a tabloid with 35,000 cir- 
culation daily and 50,000 on Sundays, 
certified by the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. It is the only paper in Central 
America, at the time of this writing, to 
have ABC membership. 

La Prensa Grdfica is published by 
Roberto Dutriz, and edited by his U.S.- 
educated brother. Managing editor José 
Jorge Lainez has made the typography 
and makeup of this daily the best in the 
country. The physica! plant is modern. 
The front page follows a tabloid for- 
mula of pictures and headlines. The 
first four to six inside pages always fea- 
ture a well-balanced roundup of world 
news and Salvadoran news. Next comes 
a page of editorials, explanatory and 
analytical more often than polemical, 
as in many Central American newspa- 
pers. Then follow at least two pages of 
women’s news, two to four pages of 
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sports news, and feature pages which 
have proved to be circulation boosters, 
giving attention to provincial towns as 
well as the capital city. The classified 
advertising section usually is large, the 
most extensive in Central America. 

A rival tabloid Salvadoran daily, El 
Diario de Hoy, in recent years has tried 
to match Prensa Grdfica in circulation 
and in journalistic quality. In both re- 
spects, however, Hoy remains in second 
place, though it now claims a circula- 
tion of 30,000, unsubstantiated by any 
independent auditing agency. Hoy’s 
first half dozen inside pages often con- 
tain almost as much world news as 
those of Prensa Grafica. Hoy’s editor 
and publisher is N. Viera Altamirano. 

Tribuna Libra, a standard-size daily, 
is the third largest Salvadoran newspa- 
per, claiming a circulation of 20,000. 
Its typography and page makeup are 
less attractive and less readable than 
those of the two tabloid papers. It em- 
phasizes Salvadoran news, supplement- 
ed by a small amount of world news 
provided by International News Ser- 
vice. 

Tribuna sometimes devotes much of 
its editorial page to poetry, usually 
translated from French, or literary es- 
says. It runs “Letters to the Editor” on 
the front page. In some instances, let- 
ters are presented under regular single 
or double column news headlines, hav- 
ing been selected for such treatment 
because of their provocative content or 
because they bolster some editorial 
view of publisher Miguel Angel Ma- 
gana. 

Another standard-size Salvadoran 
newspaper is Diario Latino, also of San 
Salvador. To a marked degree, Diario 
Latino features crime news over polit- 
ical news for lead stories. The other 
three dailies leading it in circulation 
emphasize economic or political items, 
both foreign and domestic, and subor- 
dinate crime news. 

That three-to-one emphasis, among 
newspapers, on “hard” news and the 
obvious preference of the public for 
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such news emphasis, as demonstrated 
by circulation figures, very largely ex- 
plains why El Salvador is to be regard- 
ed so highly in any evaluation of Cen- 
tral American communications. Outside 
of El Salvador and Costa Rica, the 
newspapers of the other three republics 
do not place world and national poli- 
ical affairs ahead of murders and rob- 
beries. 


@ THE HIGH STANDING OF EL SALVADOR 
in matters of communications extends 
to radio, as well. Most of the country’s 
radio stations are located in the capital, 
San Salvador. 

All Salvadoran radio stations are pri- 
vately-owned commercial outlets except 
one, YSS, the government’s own voice. 
YSS also has the distinction of being 
the oldest radio station in the republic, 
founded as station AQM on March 1, 
1926.° The letters “A,Q.M.” were the 
initials of Dr. Alfonso Quifionez Mo- 
lina, then president of the republic, 
whose chief cabinet officer established 
the station and managed it. 

Editors advised President Quifionez 
Molina in 1926 that El Salvador should 
have a radio station to disseminate na- 
tional news to the hinterland. But the 
station, whether as 4QM or later as 
YSS, never has emphasized spot news 
reports; rather, it presents background 
stories, interviews, music and drama. 
In the 1930s, YSS had its own report- 
ers, but this is no longer the practice. 
YSS documentaries, when produced by 
Roberto Mendoza, have a good quality. 
Mendoza, a Salvadoran, formerly 
worked for the Latin American short- 
wave service of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation in Montreal. 

Thrice weekly, YSS airs literacy les- 
sons, and daily broadcasts pedagogical 
lessons for public school teachers. Sun- 
day nights, YSS has a one-hour variety 
and news program, stressing progress 
reports from the various departments 


*“Inauguracion de la estacion radiodifusora,” 
La Prensa (later became La Prensa Grafica), 
March 1, 1926, p. 4. 
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of government. This program was in- 
spired by, and copies from, “The Na- 
tional Hour” of Mexico. 

Of the commercial radio stations, 
YSDF is the most powerful in Central 
America, with the only 50,000-watt 
transmitter between Mexico City and 
South America. 

YSDF also prides itself on program 
variety, from soap opera to comedy, in- 
cluding newscasts, interviews and on- 
the-spot live remote coverage of special 
events. 

Station YSU considers itself the lead- 
er in Salvadoran broadcasting journal- 
ism because it is the only outlet now 
employing two reporters to gather and 
rewrite local and domestic news for ra- 
dio. YSU, and rivals YSEB and YSAX, 
each with 10,000 watts of power, reach 
out from the capital city across the 
tiny republic. All three stations regu- 
larly air documentary programs from 
the United Nations and the United 
States, plus background features they 
tape or air live themselves. 

YSU hopes to launch a television 
station in 1956, and plans for YSU-TV 
have been blueprinted already. The 
first television station in Central Amer- 
ica is TGW-TV in Guatemala City, 
channel eight. Television receiving sets 
went on sale in Guatemala in August 
of 1955, one month before the station 
began airing its test pattern, yet by mid- 
September, 232 sets had been sold or 
contracted for. Appliance dealers esti- 
mate that 10,000 television receivers 
will be in use in the Guatemalan capi- 
tal by mid-1956. 

At present, Central Americans can- 
not receive video signals from the near- 
est TV stations in Mexico, Cuba and 
Colombia. Even when HOA-TV goes 
on the air in Panama before the end of 
1956, mountainous terrain will block 
its signal from reaching Costa Rica. 

The radio stations of the Central 
American republics are in the capital 
cities and, except for the Salvadoran 
transmitters cited, tend to be of 1,000- 
watt to 5,000-watt power, making 
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across-the-border listening almost neg- 
ligible. With meager bus service, even 
between two Central American repub- 
lics with a common border, few news- 
papers are carried across international 
boundaries by vehicle, while Central 
American railroads have been built to 
serve banana and coffee plantations 
and not to link neighboring republics. 
One capital city, Tegucigalpa in Hon- 
duras, does not have any railroad con- 
nection at all, the only national capital 
in the Western Hemisphere so limited. 
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lead, in that respect, with at least a 
modicum of U.S.-trained or Mexican- 
trained journalists. In the other three 
republics, editors and broadcasters 
more often were trained as lawyers, if 
they were trained at all. There have 
been sporadic attempts to institute for- 
mal journalism courses in El Salvador 
and Guatemala, and Costa Rica’s na- 
tional university is now investigating 
the possibility. But, like television, for- 
mal instruction in journalism remains 
on the Central American horizon. 


Printed and broadcast journalism, 
throughout Central America, lacks 
trained newsmen and qualified editors. 
But again Costa Rica and El Salvador 


That horizon, however, in at least 
two of the five republics, reveals prom- 
ise of improvement and progress. 





“1 suppose that all of you have heard reports, as I have, of people in less 
fortunate lands who are hungry for information; who will walk for miles 
after a day's work, and crowd into makeshift facilities in order to learn to 
read; to share the riches of the printed word. 

“Well, here is another fact of life. Your public won't struggle to get your 
messages, and neither will mine. In our country, the purveying of informa- 
tion, outside of school classes, has become something like the sale of com- 
modities. You sometimes have to arouse the needs that you seek to satisfy 
and you have to make the satisfying of those needs palatable. Our society 
might be described as operating under forced draft. This situation is symp- 
tomatic of a general level of prosperity that is unprecedented in history. A 
tradition of ambition and progress in a land of great natural and human 
resources has eventuated in a society where men strive for personal suc- 
cess by urging others to be more successful even than they apparently 
want to be. We urge people to get more to do more with their energy, to 
enjoy more, to be happier, to do better what they are already doing. Our 
society is a buyer’s market. Perhaps we could call it a buyer’s society. . . . 

“The odd, but hardly surprising, result is that the executives of the great 
soap companies, for example, know more and care more about the mean- 
ing and impact of their products in the lives of consumers than many col- 
lege professors and serious communicators either know or care about the 
impact of their subject matter in the lives of those with whom they claim 
to communicate. Please note that I did not say executives know more about 
their products than professors know about their subject matter. My wish is 
to invite your attention to what I consider a too great preoccupation with 
the message, and to emphasize, on the other hand, the importance of the 
impact of the message on its recipients. 

“For better or for worse, we live in a society where the potential con- 
sumers of instructional information must be wooed and cajoled into im- 
proving their lot, and it doesn't look like that picture is likely to change.” — 
Dr. GerHart D. Wiese, research psychologist, CBS-Radio. 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Cross-Cultural Application 
Of Four Flesch Formulas 


(@ CAN READABILITY FORMULAS BE OF 
help to the international communica- 
tor? It is reasonable to hypothesize that 
the impediments to reading ease in one 
language may not be the same as in 
another, and it is also likely that the 
components of “human interest” may 
vary from culture to culture. 

But where the content of interna- 
tional communication is phrased in the 
communicator’s language and is direct- 
ed to persons who read it as a second 
language, such internal elements as 
word and sentence length still ought to 
have some predictive value. Similarly, 
the Flesch “human interest” formula 
might be worth trying, at least in the 
absence of other criteria. 

As part of a program of research 
conducted in 1954 for the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency by the Institute for 
Journalistic Studies at Stanford Uni- 
versity, the author obtained a variety 
of questionnaire and scale responses to 
U.S. Information Service printed ma- 
terials distributed abroad. These in- 
cluded ratings of eight pamphlets as to 
how difficult and how interesting they 
were. The subjects were Filipino na- 
tionals attending San Francisco Bay 
area colleges and universities. Ratings 
were made on seven-step bi-polar scales 
of the form used by Charles E. Osgood 
in his “Semantic Differential” work at 
the University of Illinois. (The scales: 
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interesting/ uninteresting, easy-to-read/ 
hard-to-read. ) * 

Some indication of the efficiency of 
readability formulas can be obtained by 
determining the degree to which the 
median ratings of the pamphlets on 
these two dimensions are related to the 
“scores” of the same materials as de- 
termined by the formulas. 

A high correlation, of course, would 
mean merely that the readability meas- 
ures were related to the expressed opin- 
ions of the subjects as to how hard the 
material was to read and how interest- 
ing it was. These opinions or ratings, 
however, were provided by groups of 
30 to 70 subjects, and the median 
rating (positive skewness made use of 
the mean inadvisable) of a given pam- 
phlet as to difficulty, say, was probably 
a fair measure of how hard to read the 
material was, There was overlapping of 
the groups; some subjects did not rate 
some pamphlets. 

The author decided to see what rela- 
tionships existed between the median 
ratings and the following Flesch reada- 
bility formulas: 


1. Reading Ease. Based on counts of 
average sentence length and average 
word length. 

. Human Interest. Based on counts of 
“personal words” and “personal sen- 
tences.” 

. Realism. Based on counts of proper 
names, nouns referring to people, 


1Charles E. 
urement of Meaning,” Psychological Bulletin, 49: 
197-237 (May 1952). 


Osgood, “The Nature and Meas- 
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TABLE | 


Correlations between Median Interest 
and Readability Ratings of U. S. I. S. 
Materials and Flesch Readability 
Scores 





Median Ratings 


Flesch Scores Readability Interest 





Reading Ease .... 
Human Interest .. 


19°? 40 
_90*** 
.77* 
29 





pronouns and pronominal adverbs, 
numbers, colors, etc. 

. Energy. Based on counts of certain 
punctuation elements and emphasis 
devices. 


The first two formulas are ones 
which have been widely used and ade- 
quately validated. Formulas (3) and 
(4) are ones proposed tentatively by 
Flesch in his How to Make Sense.* 

All four formulas were applied to 
each of the eight pamphlets. In each 
case, five 100-word samples were used. 
(Adequate sampling was important, in- 
asmuch as the ratings were based on 
the subjects’ impressions of the entire 
pamphlets.) Reading East scores ranged 
from 29 (“Very Difficult”) to 83 
(“Easy”); Human Interest scores, from 
4 (“Dull”) to 53 (“Highly interest- 
ing”); Realism, from 15 (“Medium” to 
36 (“High”); Energy, from 6 (“Low”) 
to 12 (“Medium”). 

The rank-difference correlations 
(rho) between the median ratings and 
the scores are shown in Table 1. The 
ranking provided by the Flesch human 
interest scores is correlated .90 with 
that provided by the subjects’ ratings of 
how interesting the material was. On 
the other hand, the human interest 
scores are unrelated (rho = —.03) to 


* Rudolf Flesch, How to Test Readability (New 
York: Harper, 1951) and How to Make Sense 
(New York: Harper, 1954). 
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the reading ease ranking provided by 
the student ratings. 

Second highest of the correlations is 
that of reading ease (Flesch score) 
with the subjects’ rating of the material 
on the easy/difficult dimension. Here 
rho = .79. The Flesch reading ease 
score also is related to the interesting/ 
uninteresting rating, but the rho is rel- 
atively small (.40). 

These relationships* indicate that, 
for the audience studied, the Flesch 
reading ease and human interest scores 
are reasonably efficient predictors of 
the degree of difficulty and interest- 
arousal which will be ascribed to the 
materials by such subjects. 

The Flesch human interest scores, 
based on “personal” words and sen- 
tences, are predictive of how interest- 
ing the subjects feel the material is, yet 
are not predictive of their rating of the 
material on the easy/difficult dimen- 
sion. 

Similarly, the Flesch reading ease 
scores (based on word and sentence 
length) are predictive of the ratings on 
the easy/ difficult dimension. To a less- 
er degree, these RE scores also are re- 
lated to the “how interesting?” ratings. 
That is, “easy” material (by the Flesch 
criterion) was rated as slightly more 
interesting than material which was 
more “difficult.” 

There was moderate rank-difference 
correlation between the “Realism” 
scores and both types of ratings. 

The acculturation level of Filipinos 
is fairly high (i.e., in terms of U.S. 
culture) compared with that of other 
peoples to whom English is a second 


*The probability values shown in Table 1 are 
based on M. G. Kendall, Rank Correlation Meth- 
ods (London: Charles Griffin and Co., Ltd., 
1948), Appendix Table 2 (doubled to obtain two- 
tailed test). The .002 figure, for example, means 
that if one were drawing samples of eight pam- 
phiets each from a universe of such materials in 
which there was no relationship between Flesch 
score and median rating, one would still expect, 
twice in one thousand trials, to obtain a positive 
or tive correlation as large or larger than 
90. values for interest/readability ratings 
and Flesch interest/readability scores were, re- 
spectively, .22 and .21. 
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language. Probably this accounts in 
part for the efficiency of the Flesch 
scores in the present situation. 

Nevertheless, the findings suggest 
that the formulas may have more util- 
ity in international communications 
than researchers may have expected. 
Certainly it would seem appropriate to 
inquire further into the appropriateness 
of applying them to English-language 
materials which are distributed abroad. 

One other rule-of-thumb approach 
might be offered in connection with 
English-language materials: Most per- 
sons abroad who know English learned 
the language from British textbooks 
and/or British-trained instructors. For 
such persons (e.g., Indian nationals), 
one key to “reading ease” may be the 
substitution of Anglicisms for Ameri- 
canisms. The latter, of course, were 
relatively well known to the Filipino 
subjects. 

Roy E. Carter Jr. 

University of North Carolina 


Study of a Specialized 
FM Radio Audience 


Y> EVIDENCE OF GREAT DIFFERENCES 
between subscribers to a “highbrow” 
subscription FM station and the public 
at large was found in a study made in 
the San Francisco Bay area in January 
and February 1955. 


Twenty-two subscribers selected ran- 
domly from a list supplied by the radio 
Station were interviewed in the sub- 
urban cities of Palo Alto and Menlo 
Park. A “matching” sample of 21 
members of the public at large was se- 
lected at random from neighborhoods 
of similar economic standing, which 
turned out generally to be upper mid- 
dle class. 


Although both groups had similar 
incomes, half of the “highbrow” sub- 
scribers had advanced university de- 
grees, as against only 14% of the ran- 
dom sample. While every subscriber 
had at least attended college, one-fifth 
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of the random sample had not com- 
pleted high school. 

In exposure to mass media, several 
differences between the groups were 
discovered. Every member of the ran- 
dom sample reported having read a 
newspaper the day prior to the inter- 
view, but 18% of the FM subscribers 
had not. Of the subscribers who had 
read a newspaper, not one had read 
either the San Francisco Examiner or 
the Call-Bulletin—both Hearst papers. 
These papers had been seen by 33 and 
14% of the random sample, respective- 
ly. Almost half the subscribers had 
seen the San Francisco Chronicle, how- 
ever, but less than one-third of the ran- 
dom sample had done so. 

Patterns of magazine reading be- 
tween the groups were not so divergent. 
The main point of difference was in 
readership of “general” magazines 
(Life, Saturday Evening Post, Look, 
Collier's, Reader's Digest and National 
Geographic). Of the FM subscribers, 
27% reported having read or scanned 
at least one of these magazines during 
the week prior to the interview, while 
62% of the random sample had seen 
one. 

Almost half the subscribers had read 
more than 25 books during the 12- 
month period preceding the interview, 
but fewer than 10% of the random 
sample had done so. When these find- 
ings are held up against those for news- 
paper and magazine reading, it is read- 
ily seen that subscribers rely more on 
books and less on the more fleeting 
newspapers and “mass” magazines. 

Responses on the subject of radio 
listening showed that 57% of the ran- 
dom sample listen not at all or less 
than one hour on an “average” day; 
only 27% of the subscribers reported 
thus. While 36% of the subscribers re- 
ported listening more than two hours 
each day, only 10% of the random 
sample listened that much. 

On television ownership, 86% of the 
random sample owned sets, but only 
45.5% of the subscribers’ households 
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could boast of television ownership. Of 
the random sample who had television, 
44% watched TV more than two hours 
in an “average” day, while only 10% 
of the subscribers who had TV sets 
were such ardent viewers. 

Exactly two-thirds of the households 
in the random sample phono- 
graphs; 95.5% of those in the sub- 
scribers’ group owned phonographs. 
Due to semantic difficulties the propor- 
tion of “hi fi” to “ordinary” phono- 
graphs could not be determined. How- 
ever, it was determined that for every 
10 standard (78 rpm) records owned 
in the subscribers’ group, there were 
11.8 long-play (33 1/3 rpm) records. 
In the random sample there were only 
seven long-plays for every 10 standard 
records. Apparently the subscribers’ 
group has more modern equipment. 

As for actual record content, 60% 
of the subscribers reported a record 
collection consisting entirely or almost 
entirely of classical records. Only 14% 
of the random sample had collections 
that were heavily on the classical side. 
While no FM subscriber reported hav- 
ing less than 25% classical records in 
his collection, 29% of the random sam- 
ple so reported. 

In addition to asking questions about 
media behavior, the survey dealt with 
areas of politcal activity, in an attempt 
to link “intellectualism” with down-to- 
earth participation in the day's affairs. 
A 12-point scale of political activity 
was developed, based on several ques- 
tions dealing with voting, writing to 
congressmen, and the like. One-third of 
the subscriber group placed near the 
top of the scale, but only 14% of the 
random sample scored high. Converse- 
ly, 48% of the random sample placed 
near the bottom of the scale, with 14% 
of the subscribers’ group. 

These findings were reflected in the 
results on individual questions in the 
scale. To the question, “Do you ever 
try to persuade other people to acce 
your ideas on politics?,” 45.5% of the 
subscriber group replied “Yes.” But 
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only 9.5% of the random sample an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

Of the subscribers, 73% said they 
had written their congressman at one 
time or another; but only 38% of the 
random sample had ever engaged in 
such activity. While 45.5% of the sub- 
scribers had contributed money to po- 
litical campaigns, 24% of the random 
sample had done so. 

An unusually high per cent—86—of 
the subscribers were registered voiers, 
but only 62% of the random sample so 
reported. While 59% of the subscrib- 
ers, registered or not, considered them- 
selves Democrats, only 29% of the 
random sample was affiliated in any 
way with that party. 


A third phase of the study dealt with 
comparative liberalism-conservatism be- 
tween the two groups. A short liberal- 
ism-conservatism scale, consisting of 
eight radical statements, was read to 
each respondent, giving him an oppor- 
tunity to register varying degrees of 
agreement or disagreement. The sub- 
scribers’ group tended more than the 
random sample to agree with the state- 
ments, scoring approximately 16% to 
the “left” of the mean position on the 
scale scored by the random sample. 


Due to limitations of interviewing 
facilities, the investigator was obliged 
to be satisfied with small samples. The 
survey cannot thus be deemed in any 
way to be conclusive. But it can be 
seen that certain tendencies seem to 
exist within the specialized audience 
under study. There is evidence that de- 
sirable intellectual traits are 
by subscribers to the FM station, which 
do not exist as strongly in the popula- 
tion at large. 

In light of the high income of the 
subscribers’ group, it seems certain that 
here is fertile ground for commercial 
exploitation. Provided, of course, that 
the Hucksters to the Intellectual keep 
their salesmanship on a high level. 

Don C. WINSTON 
Stanford University 
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ANDREWS, J. CuTLeR, The North Re- 
ports the Civil War. Pittsburgh: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1955. 
816 pp. $6. 

% THIS Is A MEATY BOOK, WITH MORE 

than 160 pages devoted just to notes, 

bibliography and index. 

One might well inquire as to why so 
much effort was necessary. Beginning 
with F. L. Bullard’s Famous War Cor- 
respondents, published in 1931, there 
have been at least four book length 
studies of the press during the Civil 
War period. Robert S. Harper’s Lincoln 
and the Press covered much of the 
same ground and was well received by 
the critics in 1951. Bernard A. Weis- 


berger wrote at length of northern jour- 
nalists in his Reporters for the Union, 
published in 1953. In 1954 Louis M. 
Starr’s Bohemian Brigade told the story 
so entertainingly and factually that it 
was cited as a candidate for some of 
the top honors in historical writing for 
that year. Three such books in four 
years might appear to be sufficient for 
the subject. One suspects that Professor 
Andrews delved so deeply into the doc- 
uments that he had to continue, despite 
rival publications. 

And it is well that he did so. Of all 
the books on the subject, this is the 
most complete, dispassionate and docu- 
mented. If it has less popular appeal 
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than Starr’s book, it is even more au- 
thoritative, as a glance at source ma- 
terials indicates. Despite the blizzard of 
footnotes, not one of which really needs 
to be read by the casual student, it is, 
on the whole, a fascinating account of 
our most intimate war seen through the 
eyes of the public observers closest to 
it. From the opening pages describing 
B. S. Osbon’s eye witness report of the 
siege of Fort Sumter to the 653d page 
of descriptive text, this book unfolds as 
the outstanding history of northern 
newspaper journalism during this 
bloody period. 

Professor Andrews is less critical of 
the press than was Prof. James G. Ran- 
dall, whose “The Newspaper Problem 
and Its Bearing Upon Military Secrecy 
During the Civil War,” in Vol. 23 of 
the American Historical Review, was 
long the leading authority on the sub- 
ject. Professor Randall, while admiring 
the skill and enterprise of the Union re- 
porters, pointed out the harm they had 
done. Professor Andrews tries to ex- 
plain, without excusing, such mistakes, 
and thereby shows his understanding of 
the situation at the time. 

No war, including the last one, was 
so thoroughly covered by the press, 
even when relative facilities of news 
transmission are disregarded. There 
were times when nearly 60,000 words 
of news a day cleared from Washington 
alone. The eastern fronts were better 
covered than the western, and the army 
campaigns were reported more com- 
pletely than the naval engagements, but 
by and large, the public received about 
as accurate an account of the war’s 
progress as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. News of defeats often was 
more avidly read than reports of ordi- 
nary victories. 

True, there was misrepresentation, 
exaggeration and rumor mongering, but 
much of this abuse was by accident. 
Most of the reporters sought the facts 
and were as outspoken of charlatan 
colleagues as any of the critics. Errors 
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were likely to be the result of unreli- 
able sources, military jealousies and 
difficulties in transmission. It is signifi- 
cant that when the army in exaspera- 
tion took over the dissemination of mil- 
itary news the reports were far more 
inaccurate than they had been from the 
pens of the reporters. 

Military men were eager to white- 
wash each others’ errors. Reporters 
might spread a false rumor maliciously, 
but there were so many newsmen in the 
field that their inaccuracies tended to 
cancel out, so that in the end the public 
was not kept very long from the more 
objective version. The final appraisal of 
Professor Andrews is that the reporters 
were a credit to their craft. 

This book is obviously a labor of 
love. Every page bears witness to the 
long and painstaking months of prepa- 
ration. The documentation is impres- 
sive, although there is no mention of 
Prof. Fred Marbut’s valuable unpub- 
lished manuscript on the subject, or of 
Prof. Quintus Wilson’s superb mono- 
graph on the southern press of the time. 

The author is on the faculty of 
Pennsylvania College for Women at 
Pittsburgh. Although he never was a 
newspaper man, he has long had a great 
interest in the press. In 1936 he wrote 
a history of the first newspaper west of 
the mountains. As a Naval Intelligence 
officer on the staff of Fleet Admiral 
Ernest J. King he helped prepare the 
annual reports for that great strategist 
and apparently acquired an understand- 
ing of military operations which stood 
him in good stead during the prepara- 
tion of this book. 

A generous subsidy from the Buhl 
Foundation of Pittsburgh enabled Pro- 
fessor Andrews to complete his studies 
to his own satisfaction. The same grant 
made it possible to sell the book at less 
than the cost of publication, the pub- 
lishers explain on the jacket. 

Henry Lapp SMITH 
University of Washington 
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HERD, HAROLD, Seven Editors. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. (dis- 
tributed by the Macmillan Company, 
New York), 1955. 126 pp. $2. 

% WHEN HAROLD HERD WAS WRITING A 

history of the British press, The March 

of Journalism, he found that he was 
able to devote only a couple of para- 
graphs each to several interesting per- 
sonalities whom he thought deserved 
longer treatment. He has used his re- 
searches about seven of them for a de- 
lightful little postscript, thoroughly 

British in concept, Seven Editors. 

The book consists of unrelated chap- 
ters about six British editors of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and 
a single American editor, James Gor- 
don Bennett. The subjects of the chap- 
ters, Herd notes, have nothing in com- 
mon except that they were all editors 
and all remarkable men. He might have 
added that misfortune or tragedy was 
the lot of most of them. 

The gallery includes portraits of 
Eustace Budgell, who was a cousin of 
Addison and a pioneer publisher of a 
digest magazine in the 1730s; Dr. John 
Hill, a luxury-loving dandy whose 
newspaper writings in the 1750s, Herd 
believes, make him the first columnist; 
William Maginn, a journalist of wasted 
genius who sank under debts and drink; 
and Albany Fonblanque, who was the 
influential editor of the Examiner in 
the 1830s. 

There is a fair appraisal of William 
Hone, a bookseller and pamphleteer 
who in 1817 successfully conducted his 
own defense in three trials for seditious 
libel by which the government sought 
to silence him. And there is a tantaliz- 
ing, necessarily fragmentary story of 
Nicholas Byrne of the Morning Post, 
who may have been murdered in his of- 
fice, although no newspapers of the 
time (including his own) mentioned 
the attack. The chapter on Bennett 
contains neither fresh material nor new 
insights. 

The teacher of a course in the his- 
tory of journalism probably would not 
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assign Seven Editors to his students 
even as collateral reading. The teacher 
has a mass of material on the American 
press to cover in all toc iittle time; and 
with one or two exceptions, Herd’s sub- 
jects left little impact on journalism in 
general. 


Yet all of them were indisputably fas- 
cinating characters, and Herd has done 
a good job of bringing them to life and 
of recreating their milieus. The reader 
who can appreciate such folks for their 
own sakes will find the book good en- 
tertainment for an evening and well 
worth the price. 

THEODORE PETERSON 
University of Illinois 





PAUL, CHARLOTTE, Minding Our Own 
Business. New York: Random 
House, 1955. 310 pp. $3.95. 


PERIODICALLY, SOMEONE FROM A 
large-city newspaper decides to buy a 
country weekly and retire—and write a 
book about it. Invariably the migrating 
journalist soon discovers that the small 
town is much different than the big 
city, and also that journalism in the 
small town is of a much different fla- 
vor than that in the city. 


Here we have another in the series, 
this time by a Chicago couple who, 
with their children, start life anew in 
the country. The wife is the author. 
The publishers describe the book as 
“The light-hearted real-life story of a 
young couple who bought a small-town 
newspaper in Snoqualmie, Washington, 
and brought up their children on print- 
er’s ink and borrowed money.” 

Minding Our Own Business may pro- 
vide some leisure-time reading for 
many not connected with publishing, 
and perhaps a few country editors may 
find their counterparts in this story. 
The book offers rapid reading, mild en- 
tertainment, and an abundance of ad- 
vice, both good and bad, about how to 
conduct yourself should you ever ven- 
ture into a small town, especially as a 
newspaper editor. Serious students and 
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teachers can find many more worth- 
while items, still unread, in their libra- 
ries. 

Georce H. PHILLIPS 
South Dakota State College 





DEL Rio, ANGEL, ed., Responsible Free- 
dom in the Americas. Garden City: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1955. 
554 pp. $7.50. 

@% THE BOOK UNDER REVIEW CONTAINS 

45 papers, distributed in six main parts, 

which were delivered at a conference 

organized by Columbia University in its 
bicentennial year. These papers have 
been edited masterfully by the Director 
of the Hispanic Institute at Columbia. 

The six parts are: Elementary, Primary 

and Secondary Education; University 

Education; Communicating Ideas and 

Knowledge; Religion; The Government 

in Education; The Creative Arts. 

As a whole, the book is an extremely 
valuable contribution to a better under- 
standing of a number of phases of 
Latin American and Inter-American af- 
fairs. Most of the outstanding special- 
ists in Latin American studies from the 
United States were present at the meet- 
ing, as were a number of distinguished 
Latin American thinkers. They did not 
avoid treatment of controversial, con- 
temporary aspects of Inter-American 
affairs, which is all too often the case at 
such meetings. Actually the meeting, 
and book, might more accurately have 
been entitled, “Responsible Freedom in 
Latin America,” as the focus of atten- 
tion was on the southern republics, 
which is usually the case when the 
word “Americas” is used. The great 
majority of the representatives from 
the United States, being Latin Ameri- 
can specialists, tend naturally to con- 
centrate on Latin America. For their 
part, the Latin Americans were “gener- 
alists” who concerned themselves usual- 
ly with broad ideas and concepts as 
applied to their own milieus. 

The most interesting section from the 
point of view of journalism is contained 
in the part on communicating ideas and 
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knowledge. It focuses on freedom of 
the press and other communications 
media and shows the obviously close 
relationship of this to political freedom. 

Some of the contributors tend to- 
ward a pessimistic view of the future of 
freedom of the press in Latin America. 
The implicit assumption of at least one 
paper is that responsible, enlightened 
journalism would flourish in the south- 
ern republics, if only some way could 
be found to prevent the rise of strong- 
armed caudillo dictatorships, generally 
backed by military and other ultra-con- 
servative elements fearful of radical 
ideas. 

Furthermore, this paper implies that 
the United States government and pri- 
vate American business concerns “sup- 
port” the dictators in Latin America 
militarily and financially. This has long 
been a theme of liberals, both North 
and Latin American, and it merits a 
more critical examination than is pos- 
sible here. Certainly there are influen- 
tial people in the United States who 
firmly believe that a benevolent dicta- 
torship is the best that one can settle 
for in several of the Latin American 
nations at the present time. 


But the principal concern of both 
government and business is, and should 
be, simply that American interests be 
treated equitably. To attempt to influ- 
ence directly the internal politics of a 
country is a dangerous piece of busi- 
ness; naturally there are indirect ways, 
especially economic, but these also 
must be handled delicately. 

The roots of dictatorial government 
lie deep in Latin American social and 
political patterns of authoritarianism 
and paternalism inherited from colonial 
days. They will not be eradicated over- 
night; perhaps some of the countries 
never will have the same kind of de- 
mocracy as do we. One need not con- 
done dictatorial brutalities and repres- 
sions of human rights, but the United 
States in particular should avoid con- 
demning practices and customs which, 
while not in accord with our way of 














life, are traditional characteristics of 
Latin cultures. 

As for the quality of Latin American 
journalism under conditions of relative 
freedom it must in all fairness be ad- 
mitted that much of it continues to be 
extremely partisan, and even scurrilous 
in its criticisms of opposition public fig- 
ures. In countries where public officials 
have thin skins and where top-ranking 
leaders lose face if they do not exhibit 
resolute strength in repressing severe 
criticism, especially of a personal na- 
ture, the maintenance of press freedom 
is a more difficult problem than in the 
United States. 


In any case, liberty of the press is 
relative. Liberals criticize severely cen- 
sorship under the Argentine, Colom- 
bian and Venezuelan dictatorships, not 
so much that under the one in Peru, 
and hardly at all that under the revolu- 
tionary MNR dictatorship in Bolivia. 
This clearly reflects the fact that they 
approve in general the enlightened poli- 
cies of the MNR regime and further- 
more appreciate the diffculty, in an un- 
stable situation like that in Bolivia, in 
allowing extremist opponents to hold up 
to scathing criticism the progressive 
measures of the new regime. Clearly 
theer are complexities and relativities in 
the matter of press freedom in Latin 
America. This last point is elaborated 
upon ably in the sound paper by Dr. 
Dana Munro. 

Does any potential restraint exist 
against truly flagrant violations of press 
freedom? As Dr. Munro points out, the 
only efficacious one appears to be the 
influence of foreign opinion. Even the 
most callous dictator will not be insen- 
sitive to a world opinion adverse to his 
regime. He may at least treat his pris- 
oners with a little more decency and 
even allow foreign correspondents to 
interview them, as did the MNR re- 
gime in Bolivia (there is no implication 
here that the MNR regime has been 
callous). The Inter-American Press As- 
sociation is in a particularly strategic 
position to apply pressures. In any 
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event, they should not appear to come 
primarily from the great “Colossus of 
the North.” 

THoMas W. PALMER Jr. 
The Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy 





Evans, F. Bowen, ed., Worldwide 
Communist Propaganda Activities. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1955. 222 pp. $3. 


Scott, JouHN, Political Warfare, A 
Guide to Competitive Coexistence. 
New York: The John Day Company, 
1955. 256 pp. $3.75. 

WY POLITICAL WARFARE AND PROPAGAN- 

da were engaged in long before Walter 

Lippmann coined the term “cold war.” 

It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, 

that even if the current international 

optimism prove justified, propaganda 
and political warfare will not go by the 
board. 

The will to relax when things are go- 
ing smoothly is very strong in the Unit- 
ed States. Both these books are timely 
reminders that the war effort “by other 
means”—to apply the Clausewitz coral- 
lary—goes on in the Soviet Union. 

John Scott, for many years a Time 
magazine correspondent on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain, stakes out the en- 
tire area of “peacetime” political war- 
fare ably and interestingly. He dis- 
cusses the propaganda methods and 
agencies of both the West and the East, 
concentrating on the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
He touches on economic warfare, sabo- 
tage, terrorism and provocation, and 
devotes a chapter to constructive polit- 
ical warfare, or what some have called 
propaganda of the deed. 


But successful propaganda depends 
on a reliable system of gathering and 
evaluating intelligence. Scott goes into 
the methods used by the United States, 
Britain and the Soviet Union. His sec- 
tion on the history, structure and oper- 
ations of the Soviet secret police, about 
which so little is known, is an especially 
valuable contribution. He also draws on 
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his rich and recent experience for a 
chapter that illustrates some good, bad 
and indifferent political warfare on the 
part of the West in Turkey, Franch 
North Africa and the Arab states re- 
spectively. 

F. Bowen Evans, who is “currently 
employed by the United States govern- 
ment,” devotes his entire book to the 
overt activities of the Communist prop- 
aganda machine. There is not much 
that is new in his introductory chapters 
in which he describes the organization 
and objectives of Soviet propaganda. 
Evans breaks new ground when he pre- 
sents the themes, volume and cost of 
Communist international propaganda 
through the various media and through 
the international Communist fronts for 
the year 1954. The other half of his 
book analyzes last year’s Communist 
propaganda activities in Western Eu- 
rope, in the Near East, South Asia and 
Africa, in the Far East and in Latin 
America. 

The facts and figures presented by 
Evans are the most up-to-date that have 
appeared in print on the subject. Ac- 
cording to him they were “selected 
from a mass of unpublished materials 
and eye-witness reports obtained from 
U.S. Government representatives and 
correspondents stationed throughout 
the world.” It is because he has appar- 
ently used these reports verbatim that 
he calls himself the editor rather than 
the author of the book. Otherwise there 
is no outward evidence of its being an 
“edited” book, except perhaps in that it 
is somewhat repetitious. 

The student of international propa- 
ganda would grab at Evans’ data if only 
he knew their source and reliability. 
When the serious student sees a table of 
“Estimated Soviet Expenditures for 
Propaganda, 1953,” his first question 
is: “Whose estimate, and how was it ar- 
rived at?” Evans is employed in the 
USIA office of research and intelli- 
gence. But the government researcher 
who uses such material can at least see 
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how it was classified as to reliability of 
source and content. 


Take for instance this piece of intel- 
ligence: “An Indian journalist has esti- 
mated that the propaganda budget of 
the Communist Party of India runs up 
to $2,000,000 per month.” That may 
very well be; but substitute American 
and United States for Indian and India, 
and it is immediately apparent how use- 
less such anonymous statements are. 


Both books are excellent guides to 
modern political warfare for the alert 
Jay reader. They also have their limited 
classroom use. Scott does for civilian 
activities what Paul M. A. Linebarger 
does for military activities in his Psy- 
chological Warfare (1948). However, 
the latter is more of a text book, where- 
as the former is more of a popular 
survey. 


Evans offers more detail and more 
recent data than does the 1953 report 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations (SR No. 406, 83rd Con- 
gress). His chapters on Communist ac- 
tivities in the various areas of the world 
might well be used to bring up-to-date 
Martin Ebon’s World Communism To- 
day (1948). 


Inevitably errors have crept into both 
books. Quite apart from the ubiquitous 
typos and the “op. cits.” that haven’t 
been cited, it is hard to believe, for in- 
stance, that the Communists in Israel 
attacked “the Anglo-Egyptian Suez 
agreement as not providing full inde- 
pendence from United Kingdom con- 
trol,” as Evans has it (p. 152). Britain 
does not contribute to the support of 
the Arab League; she does subsidize the 
Arab Legion in Jordan (Scott, p. 124). 
Scott has also managed to confuse his 
subjunctives. Jnsha’allah in Arabic 
means “may it please God” (i.e., let us 
hope) rather than “if it please God.” 
Scott’s example (p. 114) is, therefore, 
cruel rather than fatalistic: “The baby 
goes blind from trachoma—ZInchallah.” 


L. JoHN MARTIN 
University of Nebraska 
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DaNnILov, Victor J., Public Affairs Re- 
porting. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1955. 512 pp. $5. 

@ since 1950, WHEN SUCH NEWSPA- 

per generals as Basil L. Walters, James 

S. Pope and V. M. Newton Jr. laid 

down the first barrage in the all-out 

fight for the “people’s right to know,” 
the reporting of public affairs has itself 

become a public affair of boldfaced im- 

portance. There is historical support for 

the prediction that, with the support of 
an enlightened citizenry, the “working 
press” army eventually will triumph. 

Yet, unless the “shavetails” (city 
editors) and “non-coms” (reporters), 
as well as new “recruits” (especially 
those now in college training centers) 
are prepared to cope with the ever-in- 
creasing complexities inherent in re- 
porting of public affairs in our modern 
society, they may “win the battles and 
lose the war.” 

For, even as Freedom of the Press is 
meaningless without its twin concept of 
Freedom of Information, wide-open ac- 
cess to sources will be useless without 
expert skill in recognizing and then dig- 
ging out what the public wants, and 
needs, to know in a dynamic democ- 
racy. 

Unfortunately, few books have been 
directed specifically at coverage of the 
most important source of news—public 
affairs. 

Professor Danilov, who learned 
“newspapering” in Chicago, Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown before teaching it at 
the University of Colorado and, now, 
at the William Allen White School o: 
Journalism of the University of Kan- 
sas, has written just such a guide book. 

Divided into three sections (govern- 
ment and politics; crimes and courts; 
and other public affairs—labor, busi- 
ness and finance, and agriculture), 
Public Affairs Reporting has a triple 
purpose: a textbook for advanced re- 
porting classes; a manual for beginning 
reporters, and a reference volume for 
newspaper (and presumably radio and 
television) offices. A tripartite glossary 
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of some 900 words and phrases and 
about 30 illustrations are appended. 


With due deference to Chilton R. 
Bush, who wrote the first textbook on 
Newspaper Reporting of Public Affairs 
a quarter of a century ago (revised 
1940 and 1951); Curtis D. MacDoug- 
all, whose Covering the Courts also is 
a “pioneer” effort, and now Professor 
Danilov, it is unlikely that the “ideal” 
book dealing with this area of news 
coverage will ever be written—unless it 
be a multi-volumed work to fill a five- 
foot shelf. 


As Professor Danilov points out, 
about 180,000 units of local govern- 
ment dissect the United States. The 
specific differences in the 48 states 
outnumber the basic similarities. So, 
his book (like the others) is perforce 
non-local in approach. However, it does 
acquaint the embryo reporter with the 
various types of public affairs news, 
points out where to look for them, and 
shows how to cover them. 


Professor Danilov, like most of us 
who teach on the college level, realizes 
that much of the information he has 
compiled is available in political sci- 
ence, law and economics courses or at 
the library. But he also knows that few 
journalism students or reporters can or 
will avail themselves of such widely 
scattered outside sources. In that re- 
spect, he has performed a task that 
should be appreciated. And the indirect 
effect on local coverage of the wealth 
of background information he gives 
must not be minimized. 


His historical notes on labor legisla- 
tion and agricultural production con- 
trols and price supports are worthy of 
special note. 

After devoting 18 chapters to the 
“mother lode” from which reporters 
must mine the ore of public affairs 
news, one more chapter dedicated to 
the strategy and tactics of the Freedom 
of Information fight might have been 
in order. For, indeed, Professor Dani- 
lov has fashioned in his book another 
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weapon that can help those in the 
“front lines” win that fight. 

His Public Affairs Reporting is de- 
serving of a place beside books on this 
subject by Bush and MacDougall. 

Curis SAVAGE 
Indiana University 





Kopre, SIDNEY and PaRKS, JUANITA, 
Psychology and the News. Tallahas- 
see: Florida State University, 1955 
(mimeographed). 174 pp. $3. 


@ WITH HIS ARTICLE, “THE NEWSPA- 
pers and the Zangara Case: A Study of 
American Crime Reporting,” which ap- 
peared in the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
for September 1936, Sidney Kobre be- 
gan a campaign to impress upon news- 
papers their “extraordinary opportunity 
to present the important news behind 
the surface facts—to mold public 
thought and action in a social, construc- 
tive pattern, if you will.” 

Kobre—then a Baltimore newspaper- 
man and now an associate professor of 
journalism at Florida State University 
— is still campaigning. Psychology and 
the News, written in collaboration with 
Mrs. Juanita Parks, a psychiatric nurse, 
repeats and elaborates upon the plea 
contained in his original article which 
analyzed the news coverage of the at- 
tempted assassination of President-elect 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 1933. 


This book really is a revision and ex- 
tension of one part of Kobre’s Back- 
grounding the News, published in 1939. 
It contains revised versions of the orig- 
inal Zangara article and of some more 
recent Kobre studies, including “New 
York newspapers and the Case of Celia 
Cooney” (JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
June 1937) and “The Newspapers Cov- 
er a Murder Case,” a study of the news 
handling of the shooting of an innocent 
Columbia university secretary by a 
crazed inventor, done in collaboration 
with Mrs. Parks (JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, Summer 1954). 


How much change for the better has 
occurred in mewspapermen’s under- 
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standing of the social psychological 
causes of human misbehavior is indi- 
cated by the quantity of example of 
well-handled newspaper and magazine 
accounts with which Psychology and 
the News abounds. Although the reader 
might wish that the authors had sub- 
jected some of these stories to the same 
kind of critical analysis accorded the 
Zangara, Cooney and Peakes cases, 
standing alone most of them serve as 
excellent models for journalism students 
and practicing journalists. 

Actually, the strength of Psychology 
and the News is in the plentiful exam- 
ples it contains. The book’s weaknesses 
are its frequently sloppy proof reading 
and its superficial handling of many 
psychological and psychiatric concepts 
and terms. This is not to mean that the 
authors should have written a combined 
psychiatric and journalistic text book. 
However, a glossary of terms familiar 
to workers in the field of mental health 
would have been useful. 

Separate chapters in this book are 
devoted to “Personality Profiles,” 
“Mentally Ill in the News,” “Murderers 
in the Headlines,” “Covering the Sui- 
cide News,” “News Feature Articles,” 
“Psychology Beats,” “Psychology Col- 
umns, Features,” and “Editorial Writers 
Use Psychology.” All the chapters are 
plentifully illustrated by comparatively 
recent examples of good reporting and 
writing. Thus Kobre and Mrs. Parks 
show not only that it should be done 
and that it can be done but, most im- 
portantly, that it is being done. “It,” of 
course, means intelligent rather than 
merely sensational handling of news in 
which psychological factors are an im- 
portant ingredient. 

Curtis D. MacDouGALL 
Northwestern University 





RAYFIELD, STANLEY, How Life Gets the 
Story. Garden City: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1955. 84 pp. $5. 

@% FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER AND NON- 

photographer alike, How Life Gets the 

Story provides fascinating viewing and 
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reading. A thin, but highly oversized 
book (Life size, which won't fit on any- 
body’s library shelf}, it presents dra- 
matically the difficulties, tribulations, 
frustrations and dangers faced by Life 
photographers in getting their outstand- 
ing pictures of people and events. 

But for all of its detailing of the hard 
work and threat to life and limb that is 
revealed in the 40 case studies which 
make up the book, it is doubtful if any 
would-be photographers will be dis- 
couraged from entering the profession. 
Author Rayfield has written with re- 
straint and simplicity—yet the over-all 
effect is one of high drama. 

Since the story is basically a photo- 
graphic one, the book is, of course, 
made up largely of photographs—all 
from previously published picture sto- 
ries appearing in the pages of Life. 

The main purpose of the volume is 
to show readers the planning and edit- 
ing efforts that go into the reporting of 
world events pictorially, and specifical- 
ly how Life tries to do a better job than 
average. Edward K. Thompson, manag- 
ing editor of Life, lists in the preface 
some of the reasons he believes Life 
photography excels. It is a good list for 
any photographer to keep in mind: 


Intuitive sympathy and identification 
with subjects of a story. 

Willingness to risk danger and phys- 
ical discomfort. 

Ability to use camera equipment, re- 
portorial skills and every imaginable 
production device to convey exact 
meanings. 

Ability to plan for the expected and 
the unexpected. 

Luck (which means being like a good 
ball team that forces its own breaks). 

Knowing when to be bold and when 
to tread softly. 

Ability to share with the reader a 
sense of participation, whether in moun- 
tain climbing or deep sea photography 
or in the more familiar adventures of 
everyday life. 

An insatiable curiosity. 

An appreciation of the American 
right to know and enjoy what is going 
on. 
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Even though the book may give the 
impression that Life photographers can 
conquer any photographic problem no 
matter how difficult, Life itself indi- 
cates that it has limitations. One of the 
case studies details the editors’ reliance 
on amateur photographers in obtaining 
some of the most dramatic photographs 
—human interest pictures—of Hurri- 
cane Hazel. They tell how they scoured 
the disaster area for photographers, 
placed ads in local papers, interviewed 
photographers from utility companies, 
called on camera clubs, and “accosted 
anyone on the street with a light meter 
or box Brownie.” 

Any journalist who has his doubts 
about the value of photographic report- 
ing should read this book. It probably 
will convince him of the tremendous 
importance of pictures in communicat- 
ing the world’s big news stories. 

FLoyp C. ARPAN 
Northwestern University 


GARRISON, WEBB B., Why You Say It. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1955. 
448 pp. $3.95. 


Y.THE worRD rival HAS BEEN TRANS- 
ferred from its ancient reference in Ro- 
man civilization to a river dweller who 
fought with another about some favor- 
ite fishing hole to any person engaged 
in competition or controversy with an- 
other. 

Rival is among the 700 words in this 
interesting collection of anecdotes about 
the origins and brief histories of terms 
and phrases. 

The author is Webb B. Garrison, of- 
ficial of the general board of education 
of the Methodist church, Nashville. 
Garrison formerly taught courses in 
journalism and homiletics at Emory 
University, Vanderbilt University and 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers, 
Nashville. 

The book includes sections on words 
used in crime, science, medicine, busi- 
ness, civic affairs, adventure, war, trans- 
portation, religion, entertainment, 
games and clothing. Other sections are 
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on printing and communication, slang, 
names, Yankee talk, sea lingo, country 
and Greek and Roman life. 

Many of these anecdotes appeared in 
the big slick magazines, trade journals, 
religious publications, house organs and 
other periodicals. 

Garrison has contributed articles to 
more than 200 religious and general 
publications, and his writing has the 
quality of the professional craftsman. 

This is a good reference work for 
journalism teachers to use among be- 
ginning students. For writing the short 
item is a good way to start a career in 
journalism. 

In addition, Garrison knows how to 
steer the right course between under- 
writing and over-writing and still have 
a style that offers much delightful read- 
ing. He is scholarly in tracing word- 
histories, but when origins are uncer- 
tain, he admits cautiously the limita- 
tions in tracing the traditions of a term. 

Garrison has combined wit and wis- 
dom to present history and legend dra- 
matically, whether writing of barbarian 
hordes or gentle monks, medieval vil- 
lages or Barnum and Bailey, house- 
wives or 18th century dandies, kings or 
backwoods Americans. 

The author helps readers appreciate 
that “Words and phrases are like per- 
sons. Some are dull and stodgy, while 
others are very good company indeed.” 

JaMes W. Carty Jr. 
Religious News Editor 
The Nashville Tennessean 





NEeEsBIT, FRANK F., Language, Meaning 
and Reality. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1955. 176 pp. $3. 

% NO DOUBT MANY A JOURNALISM 
teacher has longed for a book with the 
objectives of this one—“an analytical 
survey of the major developments in 
the history of semantics,” one which 
aims to “remove the unjustified public 
conception of mystery and complexity” 
surrounding it—in short a brief, pene- 
trating but non-technical treatment of 
semantics. 
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Mr. Nesbit, a Washington attorney, 
sets out to fill this need with all the zeal 
of the amateur. He was probably in- 
spired by great teachers at Michigan, 
especially Charles H. Cooley, and he 
has read widely ever since. He skips 
blithely from philosophy to mathemat- 
ics to art, to comparative literature to 
psychoanalysis to anthropology to his- 
aory and ever back to philosophy. 

The book is really a series of very 
short essays on such subjects as the 
symbolic basis of wit, the semantics of 
history, communication without words, 
symbolism in myth and folklore. “Sym- 
bolism in Graphic Art,” for instance, is 
given a little more than five pages. A 
certain superficiality is almost inevita- 
ble. Nevertheless the book is coherent, 
the writing is lucid and readable, and 
the thought is occasionally arresting. 

Granting all this, one may still won- 
der why this book should appear in 
1955. It is an anachronistic book in 
many respects. There is no reference to 
general semantics. Ogden and Richards 
are here but Wendell Johnson, Haya- 
kawa, even Korzybski go unmentioned. 
There is considerable emphasis on psy- 
chology and psychoanalysis, yet C. W. 
Morris is ignored. He has apparently 
read “Susan” Langer, yet symbolic log- 
ic, game theory, graph theory and other 
mathematical models are apparently 
not on his shelf. There is occasional 
reference to anthropology, but not to 
those such as Whorf who have dealt 
with his problem. 

In short this book is something less 
than an analytic history of semantics. 
But it is also something more. Despite 
passages of sheerest nonsense, such as 
one that says semantics is important to 
social science because—unlike natural 
science—it is largely a “verbal tech- 
nique” (p. 26), and despite the absence 
of anything strikingly original in the 
argument, there are a couple of even- 
ings here with an erudite and articulate 
writer who is obviously enjoying him- 
self immensely. BRUCE WESTLEY 
University of Wisconsin 








CARTER, THOMAS FRANCIS, The Inven- 
tion of Printing in China and Its 
Spread Westward. Revised by L. 
Carrington Goodrich. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1955. 
293 pp. $10. 


@ IN THIS BOOK SOLID SCHOLARSHIP IS 
coupled with a flavor of romance, the 
romance of archeological discoveries, 
and sound judgment with what one may 
call a sane scientific imagination. 

When first published in 1925, the 
book was warmly received at home and 
abroad. The Saturday Review hailed it 
as “an original and enlightening contri- 
bution.” The Times (London) literary 
supplement said, “. . . in accuracy and 
cautiousness of statement it might well 
serve as a model to other American 
writers on Oriental subjects.” 

Now as then, this study deserves 
praise. It has lost none of its vitality in 
the intervening years, and is of value 
not only to specialists in Chinese affairs 
but to all students of the press. Enough 
salient facts of China’s history are given 
in the account to form an intelligible 
background for those having little or no 
knowledge of China’s history. 

A student of Chinese language and 
history since his graduation from 
Princeton in 1904, Carter (1882- 
1925) in 1921 on a famine-relief mis- 
sion to Shantung Province first con- 
ceived the idea of probing China’s 
claim as inventor of printing. His re- 
search began the next year. It led him 
to the doors of sinologists like Friedrich 
Hirth, Paul Pelliot, Albert von Le Coq, 
Arthur Waley and Lionel Giles in Ger- 
many, Austria, France, England and 
other lands. He traced the background 
of printing to the development of pa- 
per, the use of seals and the practice of 
taking rubbings from stone inscriptions. 
He evaluated the contributions of men 
like Feng Tao (10th century) and Pi 
Sheng (llth century). He examined 
various possible channels and the roles 
played by the Arabs and Mongols in 
the transmission of printing from China 
to Europe. 
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Described by himself in his introduc- 
tion as “a compendium of the research- 
es of a multitude of scholars—Chinese, 
Japanese, and Western scholars of 
many centuries—correlated with cer- 
tain of the results of excavations in 
Turkestan and Egypt,” Carter’s study 
provided a scientific basis to a claim, 
hitherto nebulous and a trifle mythical, 
that printing had started in China long 
before Gutenberg. But Carter desisted 
from asserting any direct link between 
East and West, recognizing the possibil- 
ity of a similar, though not simultane- 
ous, development of printing in the 
West. 

Carter, who joined the department of 
Chinese, Columbia University, in 1923, 
died a few days after his book came 
out. A new printing appeared in 1931, 
with one correction on page 12, a few 
new titles provided by Berthold Laufer, 
well-known sinologist, for the bibliog- 
raphy, and a short biographical sketch 
of the author. 

In this present edition, except where 
later research necessitated revisions— 
and they are few—the original text, di- 
vided into four parts, has been left in- 
tact by sinologist L. Carrington Good- 
rich of Columbia University. Refer- 
ences have been amended and traced to 
their primary sources. The notes have 
become more copious. Originally ban- 
ished to the end of the text, they now 
follow the different chapters. The bibli- 
ography has been expanded. Many il- 
lustrations unavailable in Carter’s time 
and a list of words with their Chinese 
equivalents have been added. 

Perhaps, since the westward move- 
ment of printing from Cathay through 
Central Asia involves a number of un- 
familiar geographical names, a map 
tracing the movement might have been 
helpful to the readers. 

James C. Y. SHEN 
Boston University 





“The right to fight for what we be- 
lieve is the only heritage worth sav- 
ing.” —WiLtiaM M. TUGMAN. 
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Frey, ALBert Westey, How Many 
Dollars for Advertising. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1955. 
164 pp. $4.50. 


Y THE ENGLISH LOGICIAN, WILLIAM 
Stanley Jevons, wrote, “A sience teach- 
es us to know, and an art to do, and 
all the more perfect sciences lead to the 
creation of corresponding useful arts. 
Astronomy is the foundation of the art 
of navigation; . .. chemistry is the 
basis of many useful arts.” 

In varying degrees, advertising is 
both science and art, both knowing and 
doing. Today, the executive who knows 
exactly how many dollars to spend for 
advertising, then spends it, is a rare 
and wise Mr. Jevons. 

In “How Many Dollars for Advertis- 
ing,” Prof. Albert Wesley Frey takes a 
scholarly and realistic approach to this 
complex, confused, and sometimes cha- 
otic problem. He brought back vivid 
memories to this reviewer of his own 
clients’ fickle fancies with regard to the 
advertising dollar. 

“Although business spends billions of 
dollars for advertising annually, rare is 
the company which can prove conclu- 
sively that its appropriation is the opti- 
mum size,” wrotes Professor Frey. 
“Probably no problem is less suscepti- 
ble to satisfactory solution, even with 
the best of intentions on the part of 
management.” 

Professor Frey’s background of re- 
search and creative skill qualify him to 
deal with this subject in a detached and 
critical way. He has been professor of 
marketing at Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration at Dartmouth 
since 1935. He served as deputy direc- 
tor, and then chief, of the Research Di- 
vision of the Office of Surplus Property 
in Washington. For many years he has 
been a business consultant on advertis- 
ing and marketing problems. 

The author sets forth seven ways 
used to decide how many advertising 
dollars to spend. His research shows 
that most companies use two or more 
of these methods: “Arbitrary, all avail- 
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able, competitive parity, percentage of 
sales, fixed sum per unit, return on in- 
vestment, and research-objective.” 

“Clearly there is no universally use- 
ful, simple formula for automatic de- 
termination of the optimum advertising 
appropriation,” he writes. “The re- 
search-objective approach represents an 
attempt to come as near the ideal as 
possible. It recognizes the theoretical 
perfection of the logical approach and 
attempts to duplicate that approach as 
far as practical limitations will permit. 
The attempts have been increasingly 
successful over the years as new meth- 
ods and techniques of measurement 
have been developed.” 

Professor Frey has made an out- 
standing contribution to a phase of ad- 
vertising in which there has been little 
science and less art. He is an advocate 
of the “marketing mix,” as a sound ba- 
sis for a research-objective way of tell- 
ing how many dollars to spend for 
advertising. 

“The perfect program,” he writes, 
“mixes just the right kinds of market- 
ing effort in just the right proportions. 
Perfection is impossible of achievement 
knowingly; nevertheless it should be 
the goal.” 

H. Puetps GATES 
Christian Science Monitor 





Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 

Ace, GoopMan. A Book of Little Knowl- 
edge. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1955. $2.95. 

The author of “Easy Aces” tells “more 
than you want to know” about televi- 
sion. 

AHLERS, ARVEL W. Where and How to 
Sell Your Pictures. New York: Ameri- 
can Photographic Book Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1954, 120 pp. $1.95. 

Revised edition of a market guide to 
photography. 

“And A Little Child Shall Lead Them”— 
To Your Product. Washington: Nation- 





BETTINGER, HOYLAND. 





al Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, 1771 N St., N.W., 1954. 
24 pp. Free. 


BEGLEY, MARTIN and Douoias, MAcCRrea. 
Auditioning for TV: How to Prepare 
for Success as a Television Actor. New 
York: Hastings House, 1955. $3.50. 
Practical guide covering interviews, re- 
hearsing, acting psychology, etc. Sample 
script and glossary. 

Television Tech- 
niques. Rev. by Sol Cornberg. New 
York: Harper, 1955. 236 pp. $5. 

A new edition, covering developments in 
the field since 1947. Sol Cornberg is di- 
rector of studio and plant planning at 
NBC. 

Burton, K. G. The Early Newspaper 
Press in Berkshire (1723-1855) Read- 
ing, England: The author, 16 Morgan 
Road, 1954. 290 pp. 12. 

A detailed description of the methods 
and difficulties of publishing newspapers 
in a South-of-England county during the 
18th and 19th centuries. 

Catalogues of Short Films and Filmstrips: 
Selected List. UNESCO, 1955. (Re- 
ports and Papers on Mass Communica- 
tion No. 14.) (Secure through Colum- 
bia University Press.) 

A bibliography compiled to answer the 
question: “Can you give us information 
about films and filmstrips produced 
abroad which we may use in our own 
country?” Provides a list with addresses 
and other pertinent information. 
Credit Courses by Television. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 1955. 49 
pp. Free. 

Report on the conference sponsored 
jointly by the Committee on Television 
of the American Council on Education, 
and the Continuing Education Service, 
Michigan State College, February 1955, 
in which 40 representatives from about 
30 institutions that have offered courses 
for college credit by television met to 
discuss administrative problems and 
policies. 


Evans, B. Iror, ed. Studies in Communi- 


cation. London: Secker & Warburg, 
1955. 21s. 

Ten studies about the problems of com- 
munication in various subject areas, 
such as the arts, the sciences, the Eng- 
lish language, etc. 


Jones, THOMAS. 
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Feper, Epwarp L. Comic Book Regula- 


tions. Berkeley: Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of California, 
1955. (1955 Legislative Problems: No. 
2.) 59 pp. $1.25. 

Concise review, stating the problems in- 
volved and giving the regulating agen- 
cies, voluntary and involuntary, on the 
state, local and federal levels. 


Fettows, Harotp E. They Will Always 


Serve. Washington: National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Broadcast- 
ers, 1771 N Street, N. W., 1955. 

A 16-page pamphlet by the president 
and chairman of the board of NARTB, 
giving his address at their 33d annual 
convention in which he briefly traces 
the development of governmental regu- 
lations and tells industry's point of view. 


Influence of Television on the 1952 Elec- 


tion. Oxford, Ohio: Oxford Research 
Associates, Box 127, 1955. 
Conclusions based on responses from a 
panel of approximately 1,000 represen- 
tative voters. 


Jones, Duane. Ads, Women and Boxtops. 


Pleasantville, N. Y.: Printers’ Ink, 1955. 
$3. 

The author, known as “The Boxtop 
King,” gives step by step the develop- 
ment of package goods advertising and 
explains the origin and operation of 
each of the 15 accepted techniques 
which he is credited with having cre- 
ated or streamlined. 


The Gregynog Press. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1955. 
40 pp. $1.69. 

A paper read to the Double Crown 
Club and printed in an edition of 750 
copies, describing the growth of a pri- 
vate press. 


Kerrn, Auice. The Microphone and You. 


New York: 
$2.50. 

How to prepare a speech, handle an 
interview or forum discussion, etc., with 
instruction on microphone technique 
and conduct before the TV camera. 


Hastings House, 1955. 


KOLEHMAINEN, JouHn I. Sow the Golden 
Seed. Fitchburg, Mass.: Raivaaja Pub- 
lishing Co., 1955. 150 pp. $3. 

History of a Finnish-American language 
newspaper, written for its 50th anniver- 


sary. 
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Luck, Davip J. What Michigan Newspa- 
pers Tell About Schools. Lansing, 
Michigan State College, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, School of Business and 
Public Service, 1954. (Research Report 
No. 10.) 26 pp. 
Content analysis for the Michigan Com- 
munications Study, part of the r- 
ative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration Center, University of Chicago. 

Maclver, Ropert M. Academic Freedom 

in Our Time, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955. $4. 
The author examines the background of 
academic freedom and the problems in- 
volved, and discusses ways in which it 
can be defended. 

MCMILLAN, Brockway and others, Cur- 

rent Trends in Information Theory. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1954, 188 pp. $4. — 
Seven lectures delivered under the aus- 
pices of the department of psychology 
at the University of Pittsburgh in Feb- 
ruary 1953. 

MANVELL, ROGER. 
New York: 
$3.50. 
Techniques of animation for films and 
television are traced step by step, with 
32 pages of drawings from the animated 
film Animal Farm. 

MorGan, At. The Great Man. 

York: Dutton, 1955. $3.50. 
“. . . @ devastating fictional inquiry in- 
to the private life of a man who was 
worshipped by millions as a sweet and 
lovable radio and TV character. Just 
who could the author have in mind?” 


National Advertising Investments by Com- 

pany ...by Product. New York: 
Leading National Advertisers, 441 Lex- 
ington Avenue, 1955. $3. 
1954 advertising expenditures of 2,379 
national advertisers as measured by 
Publishers Information Bureau in four 
media: magazines, newspaper sections, 
network radio and network television. 

Parker, Every G., Davin W. Barry and 
Dattas W. Smytue. The Television- 
Radio Audience and Religion. New 
York: Harpers, 1955. $6. 

A study of the religious broadcasters 
and their audience. 

Pers, ANDERS YNGVE. Newspapers in 
Sweden. Stockholm: The Swedish In- 
stitute, 1954. 66 pp. 


The Animated Film. 
Hastings House, 1955. 


New 
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History and function of the Swedish 
press, with a brief description of 50 
leading dailies, the code of the Press 
Fair Practices Commission, and other 
pertinent material. Published in coop- 
eration with the Swedish Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

Problems of Journalism. Washington: 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
1955. 314 pp. 

Proceedings of the 1955 convention. 

Ryper, JoHN. Printing for Pleasure: a 

Practical Guide for Amateurs. London: 
Phoenix House, Lid., 1955. 142 pp. 
$2.75. 
Advice on the setting up of a small pri- 
vate press, going into such questions as 
materials, equipment and costs. Many 
illustrations. 

Sales and Idea Book. Danville, Ull.: News- 
paper Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion, 1955. 

Examples of advertising copy and cam- 
paigns considered by the committee of 
judges of the NAEA as the most out- 
standing exhibited at the 1955 annual 
meeting. 

SHAFFER, HELEN B. Television and the 
1956 Campaign. Washington: Editorial 
Research Reports, 1205 Nineteenth St. 
N.W., 1955. (No. 10, Sept. 6.) 
Pamphlet summarizing the impast of 
television on electioneering, its growing 
use in politics, and campaign regula- 
tions. 

THORSEN, SVEND. Newspapers in Den- 
mark, Copenhagen: Det Danske Sels- 
kab, 1953. (Danish Information Hand- 
books.) (Secure through Danish Infor- 
mation Office, 588 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.) 
Revised, abridged edition of the original 
Danish text, giving development and 
function of the press. 


UNDERWOOD, RoBEeRT, Comp. Survey on 
Degrees and Courses Offered in Radio 
and Television in Colleges and Univer- 
sities in the United States. Urbana, IIL: 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall, 1955. 
13 pp. 

Unesco. Television: A World Survey. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1955. 50¢. 

Supplement to the 1953 survey, bring- 
ing it up to date. 


(Continued on page 513) 
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In Magazines of the U.S. A. 


A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
July, August and September 1955 


Edited by CHARLES E. HIGBIE 


Assisted by Dean C. Baker, Michigan (General 
Magazines); Donald E. Brown, Illinois (Radio and 
Television); Charles T. Duncan, Oregon (Community 
Newspapers}; Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Negro 
Journalism) 








Activity on issues between the federal government and the press continued 
during the third quarter of 1955. However no single major flare-up resulted al- 
though there were several vital questions opened up for debate. The Eisenhower 
administration continued to issue “dry-up” orders on information in several new 
areas including firms holding defense equipment orders. At least two congres- 
sional committees entered the field of investigation of press v. government rela- 
tions. Newspaper organizations heard several discussions and disquiet over the 
situation was evident at a number of conventions although no outright, official 
action was taken. 

In the radio and television field great interest in the theoretical merits and 
drawbacks of “pay” television programs continued. The status of the FCC as a 
result of the Lamb case also was being watched. 


Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. 
Merc., American Mercury; ASJSA Bul., The Bulletin of the American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators; ASNE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Builetin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio 
Visual Communication Review; Bhnd. the Irn. Crin., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; Bus. Wk., 
Business Week; Bdcsting., Broadcasting; Cmnwi., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., 
Guild Reporter; Jrnl. of Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, JourRNALISM QuaRTERLY; Msthd., Masthead; 
Nat. Pub., National Publisher; N. Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., New Repub- 
lic; New Ykr., New Yorker; Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; 
POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Prog., Progressive; Pub. Rel. Jrni., Public Relations Journal; Pub. 
Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & 
Television; Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U. 8. Department of 
State Bulletin; TV, Television; USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 


Advertising MuLten, J. J. Advertise to the Negro 
DaLLame, Victor J. U.S. Negro market market? A case study. JQ 32:3 p353 
growing target for advertisers. PI 252: Summer. 
11 Sept. 16. Secon, JoserpH. Probing the admen: Is 
Moskow!1z, MILTON. Politz tags motiva- there a monopoly? Nation 181:7 p132 
tional research “fake.” Ad. Age 26:38 Aug. 13. 
pl Sept. 19. U.S. suit against five publisher's associ- 
Reply from Dichter group to this com- tions and ad agencies group hits long- 
ment also carried. fought system. 
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SypeELL, Martin. Galloping consumption: 
“Fortune's way of life.” Nation 181:5 
p91 July 30. 

Review of “The Changing American 
Market,” by editors of Fortune. 
Community Newspaper 

Anonymous. Expansion of weekly doesn’t 
pay unless cost increases are under tight 
control. Am, Press 73:10 p12 Aug. 
Study indicates that profits not neces- 
sarily commensurate with size in weekly 
field. 

—Fight in Mount Dora. Time 66:4 p42 
July 25. 

More on Mabel Norris Reese, woman 
weekly editor, and her fight against big- 
otry. (See Time 64:24 p8l Dec. 31.) 

—Good kid stuff. Nswk. 46:11 p68 Sept. 
12. 

How teenagers in California launched 
their own successful newspaper. 

—Ink Stained Novelist. Nswk. 46:8 p58 
Aug. 22. 

Alfred Toombs, 


veteran nmewsman, 


achieves “dream” of owning country 
weekly, meanwhile boosting income by 
sales of three novels. 

—*“Swing Shift” Smith. Nswk. 46:3 p62 
July 18. 


How A. Earl Smith makes summer ca- 
reer of “spelling” weekly editors so they 
may take vacation without losing sec- 
ond-class mail privileges. 

——211 small town weeklies now have cir- 
culations of over 5,000. Am. Press 73: 
10 pl4 Aug. 

Analysis of 1955 WNR Directory list- 
ings. 

——293 weeklies are 100 or more years old. 
Am. Press 73:9 p10 July. 

List of nation’s oldest weeklies and 
founding dates published by American 
Press. (Addenda in Sept. issue.) 

Henry, Joun M. The weekly may tread 
softly—but it can pack a potent col- 
umn. Quill 43:9 p8 Sept. 

Author maintains that the drab modern 
weekly editor is actually more effective 
than his colorful grandfather. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


AnonyMous. ACLU admits “other fac- 
tors” present in N.Y. dismissals. E&P 
88:32 p9 July 30. 

Exchange of letters between civil liber- 
ties group and two New York newspa- 
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pers establishes that two employees 
were fired for reasons other than invok- 
ing of Fifth Amendment. 

—CBS newsman names Commies former- 
ly with Brooklyn Eagle. E&P 88:28 p8 
July 2. 

Testimony of party influence on N.Y. 
newspapers in 1930s given before Sen- 
ate committee is recounted. 

—Democrats find few “takers” for 1956 

campaign account. Ad. Age 26:34 p60 
Aug. 22. 
Initial efforts to plan TV campaign 
shows difficulties ahead for Democrats 
in a predominantly GOP advertising in- 
dustry. 

—wN.Y. Times, News explain firing of Bar- 
net, Gordon. E&P 88:31 p7 July 23. 
Times publisher says fifth amendment 
plea of Melvin Barnet contributed to 
his dismissal but was not sole cause for 
paper's action. 

BLock, Paut Jr. Facing up to the “mo- 
nopoly” charge. Nieman Rpts. 9:3 p3 
July. 

Suustiection for the one daily that serves 
public communication in 90% of U.S. 
cities. 

BIGMAN, STANLEY K. Public reactions to 
the death of a daily. JQ 32:3 p267 
Summer. 

Brapy, Frep. “Nobody in his right mind 

. -” Nieman Rpts. 9:3 p22 July. 
Bitter but satisfied reporter defends hu- 
manity of newspaper life. 

CARROLL, WALLACE. The seven deadly vir- 
tues. Nieman Rpts. 9:3 p23 July. 
North Carolina editor suggests the re- 
casting of some of journalism’s most 
honored traditions in the light of the 
American citizen’s new responsibilities. 

FARQUHARSON, ROBERT A. The American 

press: A Canadian view. Nieman Rpts. 
9:3 p8 July. 
Objective view of economic problems of 
U.S. dailies and comment on the per- 
sonalities of the more famous metropol- 
itan newspapers. 

Lascu, Rosert. I see by the papers: Cov- 
erage of a fiasco. Prog. 19:9 p15 Sept. 
Polio vaccine program gets hysterical 
treatment on front pages. 

—I see by the papers: Uncovered story. 
Prog. 19:9 p17 Sept. 

Playing up of controversy, ignoring of 
constructive gains distinguishes coverage 
of desegregation. 
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PERLMUTTER, NATHAN. Liberalism cum 
sex: The New York Post. Nation 181: 
12 p243 Sept. 17. 

How liberal tabloid uses sex to sell 
papers. 

SHAYON, R. L. Schizoids in the TV sta- 
tion. Sat. Rev. 38:34 p23 Aug. 20. 
Contrast between aspirations and per- 
formance in the television industry. 

STRAIGHT, MICHAEL. How the press cov- 
ered Geneva. New Rep. 133:6 pll 
Aug. 8. 

Reporters at the “Summit Conference” 
still aren’t sure just what happened. 
THEELEN, BENEDICT. Advice to a girl 
about to marry a writer. Harper's 

211:1264 p81 Sept. 
Unique world in which writers dwell 
sets them apart. 


Education for Journalism 


BENTEL, Dwicut. Teachers and employ- 
ers exchange critical views. E&P 88:37 
p? Sept. 3 
The role of the journalism teacher dis- 
cussed at AEJ convention forum. 

DituiarD, IrvinG. Efficiency for what? 
Nieman Rpts. 9:3 p35 July. 

An active editor presents brief citeria of 
skills as a goal for journalism education. 

MoRELLO, Tep. J-school beside the An- 

des. Quill 43:7 p10 July. 
Details of Chile’s first journalism 
training project as part of the faculty 
of philosophy and education of the 
University of Chile. 

Smart, M. Nerr. Two responsibilities of 
journalism schools. JQ 32:3 p349 Sum- 
mer. 

SwWINDLeR, WiLLiAM F. Educator raps 
editors’ instruction complaint. E&P 88: 
40 p47 Sept. 24. 

Nebraska journalism head maintains 
journalism “technique” courses are mis- 
understood by newspaper critics. 

WAGNER, RoBerT W. Films about com- 
munication. AV Com. Rev. 3:3 p213 
Summer. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


ANonyMous. Chicago radio-[V stations 
concur on racial news. E&P 88:31 p44 
July 23. 

Nine station news directors agree on 
plan designed to minimize danger from 
racial disturbances in city. 
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—Leg woman. Nswk. 46:1 p48 July 4. 
How Newsday feature writer got the 
story of the 21 “turncoats” from their 
families and friends. 

—The death of a girl. Time 66:13 p72 
Sept. 26. 

How alert rewriteman on Philadelphia 
Bulletin cracked the Doris Ostreicher 
abortion-death story. 

Carty, James W. Jr. News is a problem 
for religious education. Nieman Rpts. 
9:3 p23 July. 

Dempsey, Davin. How to get published, 
more or less. Harper’s 211:1262 p77 
rc 

Publication of your writing—if you pay 
—has become Big Business. 

GIEBER, WALTER. Do newspapers over- 
play “negative” news? JQ 32:3 p3ll 
Summer. 

HARRELSON, Max. Press observed big 4 in 

a “goldfish bowl.” E&P 88:32 p7 July 
30. 
Details of communications set-up at 
Geneva as operated by Press Secretary 
Hagerty and his British, French, and 
Russian counterparts. 

HOLLSTEIN, MILTON. Skepticism of press 
covering city hall revealed in survey. 
E&P 88:30 p9 July 16. 

—Specialization—A news problem and 
challenge. Quill 43:9 p7 Sept. 

Ways in which the small daily can par- 
ticipate in this trend. 

SCHWARTZ, DeELMoRE. French taste in 
American writing. New Rep. 133:10 
p21 Sept. 5. 

Attack on view that books depicting 
America unfavorably be kept from for- 
eign readers. 

STEINBECK, JOHN. Critics—from a writer’s 
viewpoint. Sat. Rev. 38:35 p20 Aug. 27. 
Critics, too, are writers; they just never 
get reviewed. 

STRAIGHT, MICHAEL. How the press cov- 
ered Geneva. New Rep. 133:6 pll 
Aug. 8. 

Reporters at the “Summit Conference” 
still aren’t sure just what happened. 
WyYLuie, CLELAND B. Handling the Salk 
vaccine story. College PR Quarterly 

6:4 pS July. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 


Anonymous. Britain’s “abysmal depths.” 
Time 66:8 p60 Aug. 22. 
Times of London scores its sensational 
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contemporaries on 100th birthday of 
British press freedom. 

—Casablanca crusade. Time 66:6 p64 
Aug. 8. 

Maroc-Presse staff lead exciting lives in 
crusade against colonialism. 

—The Meyerling secret. Nswk. 46:10 p62 
Sept. 5. 

Vienna newspaper publishes secret doc- 
uments on an historic mystery. 

—Through Yugoslav Communist eyes: 
Reports by Yugoslav journalists on the 
Soviet orbit. Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn. 4:10 
p53 Oct. 

Brown, Ropert. Korean officials shun 
three Japanese reporters. E&P 88:40 
p32 Sept. 24. 

Insight on press relations between Ko- 
rea and Japan. 

Concer, EverToN. News values in India 
bewitch and bewilder. Quill 43:8 p7 
Aug. 

Eme, RicHarpD B. Norway’s postwar press 
in the golden jubilee year. JQ 32:3 
p335 Summer. 

Levin, Marin. A daily in English has 
its od hazards in the babel of Is- 
racl. Quill 43:9 p10 Sept. 

Hazards of editing an English-language 
newspaper in Jerusalem with a staff 
from many lands. 

MALLIN, Jay. Cuban police seal plant of 
insolent daily. E&P 88:28 p48 July 2. 
Opposition daily closed on Communist 
charge after 10 weeks of publication. 

Prosst, BeTHAMI. Mum’s the key word— 
2,000,000 the goal. E&P 88:31 p38 
July 23. 

Performance pattern and philosophy of 
new London weekly tabloid for women. 

—New London PM tabloid due in March. 
E&P 88:36 p44 Aug. 27. 

Latest London daily circulation and in- 
come changes noted. 


Government and Press 


AnonyMous. Censorship at the Pentagon. 
Time 66:1 p62 July 4. 
Security information order brings a 
Congressional investigation. 

—FBI queries reporter on _ security 
“leaks.” E&P 88:38 p8 Sept. 10. 
New case of federal agencies making in- 
quiry on basis of year-old news story of 
newspaper's source of information on 
vital foreign policy story. 

—Defense firms ordered to censor news. 
E&P 88:40 p75 Sept. 24. 
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Pentagon orders defense contractors to 
delete “strategy” type information from 
news, reports, and advertisements. 

Time 66:12 p74 


—Lid on the sewer. 
Sept. 19. 

Post Office ban on Confidential maga- 
zine threatens publication with extinc- 
tion. 

—Postal probe chairman assails rate solu- 
tion. E&P 88:39 p74 Sept. 17. 

Senator Johnson assails administration 
claims and criteria in allegedly reducing 
postal deficit. 

—Senate group invites public views on 
freedom. E&P 88:40 p16 Sept. 24. 
Senate sub-committee institutes probe of 
news handling in federal agencies which 
parallels one being carried out by the 
Moss Committee of the House. 

—Wiggins lists five areas of restraint on 
press. E&P 88:40 p16 Sept. 24. 
Testimony of J. Russell Wiggins of 
Washington Post and TH before Senate 
sub-committee on constitutional rights. 

BINDER, CARROLL. The dangers of secrecy. 
Nieman Rpts. 9:3 p32 July. 
Minneapolis editor declares neither Ei- 
senhower nor Truman administration 
made the right approach to a compre- 
hensive solution of secrecy v. security. 

KEMLER, Epoar. Politics in the F.C.C. 
The Lamb case: Act II. Nation 181:1 
pi2 July 2. 

Turnabout witness convicted for defec- 
tion from government's case against 
WICU-TV, Erie, Pa. 

Lascu, Rosert. I see by the papers: Ike’s 
underlings at work. Prog. 19:7 pl4 
July. 

Administration suits against publishers 
and admen upset those who “like Ike.” 

POLLARD, James E. Eisenhower and the 
press: The first two years. JQ 32:3 
p285 Summer. 


History and Biography 

ANONYMOUS. “,.. Remember’ me.” 
Nswk. 46:11 p68 Sept. 12. 

New anthology of H. L. Mencken writ- 
ing to appear as he celebrates 75th 
birthday. 

BLACKMON, RoBERT E. Noah Brooks: Re- 
porter in the White House. JQ 32:3 
p301 Summer. 

BLizzarD, WiLLIAM C. Voice for labor: 
Editor Scoop White. Nation 181:7 p136 
Aug. 13. 





Articles in Magazines of U. S. A. 


Portrait of editor of Labor’s Daily, only 
daily labor publication. 

BRANDENBURG, GeorGE A. Chicago De- 
fender observes 50th year of service. 
E&P 88:34 p58 Aug. 13. 

History of foremost Negro paper of 
Chicago. 

LieBLinGc, A. J. Annals of crime: The 
scattered Dutchman. New Ykr. 31:32 
p50 Sept. 24. 

How N.Y. press “covered” a famous 
murder case in 1897. 

Weems, Eppie. Libel was a sissy word to 
early Texas editors. Quill 43:8 p6 Aug. 

West, ANTHONY. Books: Men and guns. 
New Ykr. 31:31 p150 Sept. 17. 

Review of “Nine Rivers from Jordan,” 
British war correspondent’s account of 
experiences in World War II. 


Labor Relations and Press 


ANONYMOUS. Convention united on Red 
ban issue. Guild Rep. 22:14 pl July 8. 
Stand on several labor issues at Guild 
convention given in detail along with 
debate on reaffirmation of Broun eligi- 
bility clause. 

—Guild leaders wonder if ITU means 
pfft! E&P 88:36 p8 Aug. 27. 
Typographical and writers unions col- 
lide over employment policies on ITU 
owned dailies. 

BLIzzaRD, WILLIAM C. Voice for labor: 
Editor Scoop White. Nation 181:7 p136 
Aug. 13. 

Portrait of editor of Labor’s Daily, only 
daily labor publication. 

Wacker, Jerry. Guild won't fight firing 
of Commies. E&P 88:28 p7 July 2. 
Will defend accused, however, unless 
they admit or are proven guilty of party 
membership. 

—ITU sets jurisdiction claim to phototype 
jobs. E&P 88:35 p7 Aug. 20. 
Threatens non-participation in AFL- 
CIO merger if full autonomy is not 
granted. 

—Pacts paramount to pickets, ITU scut- 

tles “solid front.” E&P 88:36 p7 Aug. 
27. 
President Randolph of typographical 
union criticizes local cooperation be- 
tween newspaper unions on blank check 
basis as by-laws are amended. 


Magazines 
ANONYMOUS. Sewer trouble. Time 66:5 
p48 Aug. 1. 
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Smear magazine, Confidential, gets 
hauled into court for libel. 

—Success in the sewer. Time 66:2 p90 
July 11. 

Smear magazine, Confidential, becomes 
biggest newsstand seller. 

—The curious craze for “confidential” 
magazines. Nswk. 46:2 p50 July 11. 
Analysis of the appeal of the recently 
arisen “smear” magazines. 

Arcuie, Davin E. Thinking of launching 
a magazine? Editor of Jowan tells how. 
Quill 43:8 p8 Aug. 

Problem in working out the regional 
magazine formula discussed. 

KIRCHWEY, FREDA, and KIRSTEIN, GEORGE. 
To the readers of the Nation. Nation 
181:12 p233 Sept. 17. 

Retiring Editor-Publisher and new Pub- 
lisher explain policies past, present, and 
future. 

SYDELL, MarTIN. Galloping consumption: 
“Fortune's way of life.” Nation 181:5 
p91 July 30. 

Review of “The Changing American 
Market,” by editors of Fortune. 


Miscellaneous 


Butter, JamMes J. Exchange journalists 
spread U.S. methods. E&P 88:39 p60 
Sept. 17. 

Resume of three-year exchange program 
of State Department with list of foreign 
newsmen who have worked in U.S. 

MoskIn, J. Ropert. Doctors and the 
press. Nieman Rpts. 9:3 p11 July. 
Magazine editor asserts medicine today 
belongs to everyone and journalism is a 
vital link in bringing it to the people. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 


ANonyMous. Two Unitypo publishers 
bare “meticulous” transactions. E&P 
88:36 p9 Aug. 27. 

Hank Greenspun of Las Vegas Sun de- 
tails financing arrangements of the daily 
taken over with help of ITU. 

—Unitypo loss $386,799 in 8 years. E&P 
88:34 p59 Aug. 13. 

Plan for national plant announced in 
addition to other figures of 1TU’s hold- 
ing company for promotion of dailies. 

Morton, Hersert C. Can a new daily 
make good? Quill 43:7 p8 July. 
General economic problems of three- 
year-old Vermont-New Hampshire daily 
sketched. 
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Nixon, RAYMOND B. Newspaper’s finest 
hour can lie ahead. Quill 43:8 pS Aug. 
Keeping pace with readers’ requirements 
is real answer to newspapers’ financial 
problems, author believes. 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. $3.4 million profit 
earned by Hearst Co. in half-year. E&P 
88:33 p7 Aug. 6. 

Corporation in black with $8.6 million 
gain in operating revenue. 


Pictorial Journalism 


ANonyMous. Demonstration & duty. 
Time 66:10 p76 Sept. 5. 

National Press Photographers Associa- 
tion demonstration of picture taking in 
mock trial softens bar's attitude on ban. 

—Man and breadbox. New Ykr. 31:24 
p20 July 30. 

Interview with inventor of Camerama, 
Herald Tribune’s phenomenal camera. 
Coiiinos, James L. Sarno’s impressions 
of Big 4 meeting. E&P 88:32 p46 July 

30. 
Insight on pictorial journalism coverage 
at Geneva conference. 

Draconetti, JosepH W. Photographer's 
“day in court”: Brownell asks review of 
ban. E&P 88:36 pl2 Aug. 27. 
National press photographers leaders 
demonstrate unobtrusive picture taking 
at American Bar Association mock trial 
and gain some endorsements. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


ANnonyMous. “Emigre go home.” Bhnd. 

the Irn. Crtn. 4:10 p3 Oct. 
Origin and aims of campaign by Com- 
munist broadcasts, letters, newspapers, 
and pamphlets to get East Europeon 
refugees to return to their countries. 

Benpiner, Ropert. The “Engineering of 
Consent”—A case study. Rep. 13:2 pl4 
Aug. 11. 

How truckers caught railroad men using 
public relations techniques to influence 
legislation. 

BENTON, WILLIAM. The duel for men’s 
minds. Vital Sp. 21:22 p1442 Sept. 1. 
Peoples of underdeveloped countries 
want straight news, technical help, 
know-how of democracy from us. 

Bernays, Epwarp L. What do we say to 
the world? Unpopularity is unnecessary. 
Sat. Rev. 38:38 p11 Sept. 17. 

How our image abroad becomes con- 
fused despite a vast information pro- 
gram. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


BREED, WARREN. 


Newspaper “opinion 
leaders” and 


processes of standardiza- 
tion. JQ 32:3 p277 Summer. 

CHERNE, Leo. t do we say to the 
world?: The loin cloth or the rajah? 
Sat. Rev. 38:38 p13 Sept. 17. 

“Who is our audience?” is basic ques- 
tion in our foreign information pro- 
gram. 

Cow es, FLeur. What do we say to the 
world? Ideas are no sideshow. Sat. Rev. 
38:38 p16 Sept. 17. 

It's about time we saw importance of 
telling what we believe. 

ENGLER, RoBerT. How to influence peo- 
ple. New Rep. 133:13 p21 Sept. 26. 
“Organized science of mass persuasion” 
obscures “private government of oil.” 

—Just so they vote right. New Rep. 133: 
10 pil Sept. 5. 

Taking care of friends and enemies in 
both parties is oil industry policy. 

—Oil and politics. New Rep. 133:9 pll 
Aug. 29. : 

How a rich industry persuades public 
what’s good for oil is good for all. 

—The operators move in. New Rep. 133: 
11 p10 Sept. 12. 

When North Dakota struck oil, a famil- 
iar pattern in “public relations” began. 
—The sweet smell of oil. New Rep. 133: 

12 p12 Sept. 19. 

How the oil industry public relations 
program was planned and executed. 
GaLLup, GeorGce. What do we say to the 
world? Matching the Russian message. 

Sat. Rev. 38:38 p14 Sept. 17. 
We are not doing enough to catch up 
with the Russians as propagandists. 

Hoyt, PatmMer. What do we say to the 
world? Getting the real story across. 
Sat. Rev. 38:38 p15 Sept. 17. 

The simple story of the U.S. would best 
serve to cement understanding. 

LARDNER, RING, Jr. TV’s new “realism”: 
Truth sans consequences. Nation 181:7 
pi32 Aug. 13. 

“Reactionary twist to progressive con- 
tent” in TV drama scored. 

Lascu, ROBERT. I see by the papers: The 
Russians play a dirty trick. Prog. 19:7 
pl4 July. 

Analysts of “cold war” face need for 
reexamination of their premises. 

Lasky, Victor. What do we say to the 
world? Can propaganda make friends? 
Sat. Rev. 38:38 p19 Sept. 17. 











Articles in Magazines of U. S. A. 


Turning out propaganda will not win us 
friends; we need to tell our story. 

Lear, JoHN. What do we say to the 
world? School for satellites. Sat. Rev. 
38:38 p18 Sept. 17. 

We can win millions of converts behind 
the Iron Curtain by proving we stand 
for good faith, not hate. 

Lowery, Denny. The Industrial News 

Review in Colorado. Nieman Rpts. 9:3 
pis July. 
Slight majority of Colorado weekly edi- 
tors deplore “ghost” editorial help from 
E. Hofer & Sons, Portland, Ore., report 
shows. 

O’Kearney, JoHN. Chiang’s rumor mill. 
Nation 181:8 p148 Aug. 20. 

How propaganda from Formosa nearly 
involved U.S. in a shooting war. 

PANaITESCcU, H. How Romeo died the sec- 

ond time. Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn. 4:10 
p43 Oct. 
Verbatim translation from a Romanian 
literary magazine illustrating view of 
America being presented up to the time 
of Geneva. 

SORENSEN, RoBerT C. and Meyer, Leszek 
L. Local uses of wired radio in com- 
munist-ruled Poland. JQ 32:3 p343 
Summer. 

SuTTON, Horace. Leave it to the people. 
Sat. Rev. 38:38 p38 Sept. 17. 
Exchange of visitors will help under- 
standing more than propaganda. 


Public Relations 


BAKER, JosepH V. A supreme court deci- 

sion and public relations techniques. 
PR Jrnl. 11:7 p6 July. 
Negro public relations consultant ex- 
plains the broad public relations aspects 
of the supreme court segregation ruling 
on public schools. 

BANNISTER, Dwicht M. That “right to 
know” also includes science. Quill 43:9 
pil Sept. 

Ethics and problems of university pub- 
lic relations in regard to scientific dis- 
coveries. 

Guu, Paut J. Readability of news re- 
leases. College PR Quarterly 6:4 p25 
July. 

Hupson, Howarp P. New style press con- 
ference for foreign public relations. PR 
Jrnl. 11:9 p10 Sept. 

Linpsay, Ropert. Why communication 
fails. PR Jrnl. 11:8 p3 Aug. 

Thesis that the weakest link in social 





Sil 


communication is in society and its edu- 
cational process. 
McCarty, JoHn T. Unfunny comics—a 
PR tool. PR IJrnl. 11:9 p8 Sept. 
Wyte, CLELAND B. Handling the Salk 
vaccine story. College PR Quarterly 
6:4 pS July. 


Radio and Television 


AnonyMous. ABC faces suit for $7 mil- 
lion. Bdestng. 49:10 p95 Sept. 5. 
Walter Winchell sues for breach of con- 
tract. 


—Canadian radio and television: 1955. 
Sponsor 9:17 p51 Aug. 22. 
Comprehensive statistical report on 


boom in Canada. 

—Chicago radio-TV stations concur on 
racial news. E&P 88:31 aa July 23. 
Major stations agree with news bureau 
to follow procedure designed to mini- 
mize danger of mob violence. 

~—Color TV: On the way at last? Bus. 
Wk. 1354 p29 Aug. 13. 

After series of disappointments, net- 
works plan more color programs. 

—Does the Monitor sales strategy help or 
hurt radio? Sponsor 9:18 p39 Sept. 5. 
Flexible sales plan is center of bitter 
controversy. 

—Fee TV: Why fight’s so fierce. Bus. 
Wk. 1348 p27 July 2. 

Major fears of network executives are 
outlined. 

—How many homes have TV? Uncle 
Sam says 32-million. Bdcstng. 49:8 p30 
Aug. 22. 

Sixty-seven percent of households have 
TV sets. 

—How radio-TV legislation fared in the 
84th Congress. Bdcstng. 49:5 p74 Aug. 
1. 


Concise progress report on all pertinent 
legislation in Senate and House. 

—How Tide leadership panel would try 
to revitalize network radio. Tide 29:15 
p28 July 16. 

Better programs and thorough research 
are recommended. 

—In Pat Weaver’s own Wide World. Life 
39:3 pl108 July 18. 

Pictorial story of NBC executive. 

—Kefauver takes a swipe at TV “crime 
and violence.” Bdcstng. 49:9 p33 Aug. 
29. 

Senate subcommittee issues critical spe- 
cial report and makes recommendations 
to improve children’s programs. 
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—Local radio advertising heads toward 
new record. Bdcstng. 49:7 p29 Aug. 15: 
Time sales are running 12% above pre- 
ceding year. 

—NBC’s Sylvester (Pat) Weaver. Nswk. 
46:3 p49 July 18. 

Cover story tells of Weaver's career, his 
outlook and his administrative methods. 

—Operation satellite. TV 12:9 p34 Sept. 
First satellite stations are said to be suc- 
cessful in small markets. 

—Television film. Bdestng. 49:2 p27 July 
11. 

Many new film series in preparation; TV 
films are $350,000,000 a year business. 

—Television versus newspapers. TV 12:9 
p26 Sept. 

Spokesmen debate the relative value of 
the two media, from the advertiser's 
viewpoint. 

—The invasion. Time 66:9 p37 Aug. 29. 
British broadcasters prepare for com- 
mercial television. 

—The Philippian way. Nswk. 46:4 p59 
July 25. 

Contestant on quiz program demon- 
strates dramatic finesse. 

—The $64,000 question. Nswk. 46:10 
p41 Sept. 5. 

Detailed report on quiz program and its 
producer, Lou Cowan. 

—This is local programming, 1955. Spon- 
sor 9:14 p54 July 11. 

Charts show local program trends in 
both radio and television. 

—TV can’t replace alert newspapers— 
Campbell. E&P 88:36 p14 Aug. 27. 
Chicago Tribune executive discusses 
competition for advertising revenue. 

—TV is going more spectacular. Bus. Wk. 
1355 p66 Aug. 20. 

Programs for the new season to be big- 
ger and more expensive. 

—Waiting to go on: British commercial 
TV. Bus. Wk. 1359 p86 Sept. 17. 
Commercial broadcasting makes its de- 
but. 

—What TV is doing to America. USN& 

WR 39:10 p36 Sept. 2. 
Comprehensive and stimulating 15-page 
report on television, including effect on 
children, home life, religion, reading, 
recreation, politics and business. 

—Who’s making the money in -freeze 
television? Bdcstng. 49:8 p27 Aug. 22. 
FCC Economics Division releases third 
financial status report; statistical tables 
accompany concise summary. 


JOURNALISM 





QUARTERLY 


—Writers’ Day. Time 66:6 p38 Aug. 8. 
“Electronic monster’ has voracious ap- 
petite for new scripts. 

Beatty, J. Frank. The silent witness. 
Bdcstng. 49:9 p57 Aug. 29. 

Television cameras demonstrate unob- 
trusive coverage of national convention 
of American Bar Association. 

Berns, SEyMour. The things that ha: 
on TV. Sat. Eve. Post 228:13 p28 Sept. 
24. 

TV director writes anecdotal account of 
problems encountered in airing “spec- 
taculars.” 

Davipson, Brit. Will you pay for TV? 
Collier’s 136:6 p48 Sept. 16. 
Controversy over pay television is re- 
viewed. 

Day, JoHn F. Growing pains of television 
news. Bdcstng. 49:9 p62 Aug. 26. 

CBS director of news on the advantages 
and the disadvantages of television as a 
news medium. 

DraGoneTTI, JosepH W. Photographers’ 
“day in court”: Brownell asks review of 
ban. E&P 88:36 p12 Aug. 27. 
Photographers demonstrate unobtrusive 
picture-taking at convention of Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

DworKIN, MARTIN. Pay-as-you-see. Prog. 
19:9 p27 Sept. 

Big networks fight pay-TV, but movie 
producers grow favorable. 

FADIMAN, CLIFTON. Party of one. Holi- 
day 18:1 p8 July. 

The art of conversation is discussed in 
relation to the radio program “Conver- 
sation.” 

FRANCE, INEZ. Radio and television sta- 
tions owned by religious bodies. JQ 
32:3 p356 Summer. 

KzMLer, Epcar. Politics in the FCC. 
Nation 181:1 p12 July 2. 

Prestige of the FCC is said to have been 
tarnished by its handling of the Edgar 
Lamb case. 

Kops, Danret W. Radio needs to edito- 
rialize. Bdestng. 49:12 p140 Sept. 19. 
In interview form, Connecticut radio 
man voices arguments on behalf of 
broadcast editorials. 

LARDNER, RING, Jr. TV's new realism. 
Nation 181:7 p132 Aug. 13. 

Writer says reactionary twist is applied 
to progressive content. 

Levine, Invinc R. How much iron in the 
curtain? —- 49:11 p55 Sept. 12. 


NBC corre nt in Moscow is inter- 









viewed on today’s problems of news 

coverage in Russia. 

MONTAGNES, JAMES. 

49:3 p55 July 18. 

Comprehensive report of economic con- 

ditions and of radio and television in 

major Canadian cities. 

Morais, Joe ALEX. Home-town TV makes 
a hit. Sat. Eve. Post 228:10 p43 Sept. 3. 
Station in Lubbock, Texas, emphasizes 
informality and community service. 

PauLU, BurTON. Audiences for broadcast- 
ing in Britain and America. JQ 32:3 
p329 Summer. 

QuIGLEY, Martin. Home-grown TV in St. 

Louis. Harper’s 211:1262 p39 July. 

Former manager of educational televi- 

sion station summarizes “nerve-wrack- 

ing and magnificent experiment.” 

SeimLer, James W. Sponsors are discover- 

ing TV audiences don’t tire. Bdestng. 

49:10 p35 Sept. 5. 

American Research Bureau claims view- 

ing does not decrease when novelty of 

ownership wears of]. 

SERLING, Rop. TV’s sacred cows. Writer’s 

Digest 35:8 p36 July. 


Canada. Bdcstng. 


Articles in Magazines of U. S. A. 
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TV writer reviews the numerous restric- 
tions, with emphasis on cautious ap- 
proach used to avoid offending anyone. 

SHAYON, Ropert Lewis. Why are we go- 
ing? Sat. Rev. 38:29 p37 July 16. 
Critic reviews broadcasting innovations 
of the summer season. 

SMALL, But. A “hold for release” may be 
silly but breaking one is not a popular 
answer. Quill 43:7 p7 July. 

Radio news director summarizes adverse 
reaction to breaking of release time on 
Salk polio vaccine story. 

WINTER, WILLIAM. What stills can do for 
TV. Bdestng. 49:7 pS2 Aug. 15. 

San Francisco commentator finds se- 
quences of still pictures effective. 


Research Techniques and Media 
Analysis 
ALLEN, WittiAM H. Research on film 


use: Class preparation. AV Com. Rev. 
3:3 p213 Summer. 


CarTER, RICHARD F. Writing controversial 


stories for comprehension. JQ 32:3 
p319 Summer. 





OTHER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
(Continued from page 504) 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF CoMMeRCE. News- 

print Production from Hardwood: A 
Study of Newsprint Expansion: Part I. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1954. 
Second progress report concerning the 
factors impering the expansion of news- 
print production in the U.S. and the 
possibilities of utilizing new raw ma- 
terials and technologies in newsprint 
manufacture. 


U. S. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. Inves- 
tigation of Television Networks and the 
UHF-VHF Problem. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1955. 72 pp. 
Free. 

Progress ~ ay by Robert F. Jones, spe- 
cial counsel. 


U. S. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, Tele- 
vision Network Regulation and the 
UHF Problem. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1955. 44 pp. 
Memorandum about UHF operation 
prepared by Harry M. Plotkin for the 
Committee. 








RE-BIRTH OF LITHOGRAPHY 
(Continued from page 448) 
photo-engravers, tin-printers, chemists 
and researchers. Actual introduction of 
the three-cylinder offset press brings to 
mind names of men associated with 
printing on paper—Alexander B. Sher- 
wood of Chicago, Ira Washington Ru- 
bel of Chicago and Nutley, N.J., and 
Alfred F. and Charles G. Harris of 
Niles, Ohio. Of these, Rubel had the 
only tragic history, as we have seen. 
Sherwood continued to run a success- 
ful lithography plant in Chicago. The 
Harris brothers took a leadership in 
lithographic press building which has 

never been relinquished. 

If Alois Senefelder could walk into a 
big photo-offset plant today he would 
recogni the basic importance of his 
original concept, but he would be 
amazed by the tremendous strides in 
the lithographic industry since its re- 
birth through photo transfers, the off- 
set principle and the rotary press. 








A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 
July, August and September 1955 


Compiled by the Institute for Press Science 
at the University of Amsterdam 


Assisted by Dr. E. Fenkart and F. Haiderer (Austria); 
Marvin Alisky, Indiana ‘m America); L. John 
Martin, Nebraska (Editor 








The European press gave a great deal of attention to the start of commercial 
television in England during this period. The BBC and the British press watched 
with especial interest to see whether the ITA (Independent Television Authority) 
would eat into their advertising revenue. In France Pierre Mendés-France’s 
weekly, Exprés, has been turned into a daily (YExprés-Matin) under the editor- 
ship of 31-year-old Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
and two of his political friends suddenly dismissed their action against Der Spiegel, 
the German equivalent of Life magazine. The libel suit had been dragging on for 
two years, and had been brought because Der Spiegel had accused the Chancellor 
and his friends of selling important German documents to the French. Colombia's 
strong man Rojas Pinilla suppressed E\ Tiempo, possibly the greatest liberal voice 
of truth south of the border since the suppression of La Prensa. 


Publications cited: BSZ, Bulletin Schweizerischer a (Basel/Zurich); E, VYEcho de la 


Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); EBU, European Broadcasting Union Documentation and Information 
Bulletin (Geneva); EP, Etudes de Presse (Paris); F, Fernsehen (Maldetbend, Gaz, Gazette (Leiden); 
HA, H Americano (Mexico City); HR, Human Relations (London); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); 
L, The (London); MR, Menschenrecht (Vienna); RF, Rundfunk und Fernsehen (Hamburg); 
T, The Times (London); WPN, World’s Press News (London). 
Africa Europe 
Morocco (French) General 
ANonyMous. La presse marocaine 1955. BEZENCON, MARCEL. Are radio and televi- 
E 10:284 pli July 15. sion rivals? EBU 6:33 p507 Aug. 8. 


The author predicts harmony between 


Recent developments in the press of the two media within 20 years. 


Morocco. CARLINI, MARCEL DE. Radio professions. 
Asie EBU 6:32 p347 Aug. 1. 
HepBarre, Jean-Louis. Le droit d'auteur 
India du journaliste dans les récent projets de 
Anonymous. Friction in India. WPN 54: _‘0i francais et allemand. EP 7:12 p22 
1384 p40 Sept. 23. n.d. 


Copyright laws in France and Germany 


A British correspondent’s account of In- compared. 


dia’s attempts to cure press abuses. hs 
Austria 


Thailand JaHopA, Ernst. Stellungnahme zum Ref- 
PICKERELL, ALBERT. Journalism a happy erentenentwurf eines Pressegesetzes 
game in Thailand. IPI 4:5 p6 Sept. 1955. MR 10:4 p4 Aug. 
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Foreign Bibliography 


Draft of new Austrian law of the press 
reviewed by a lawyer. 

Paupiz, Kurt. No “practical” training in 
Austria. IPI 4:5 p3 Sept. 


France 


BELLANGER, CLAUDE. L’Evolution de la 
publicité dans la presse. EP 7:12 pis 
n.d. 

Advertising in the French press. 

MANSIRE, Paut. La presse en Seine-Infér- 
ieure sous la Troisitme République 
(1871-1939). EP 7:12 p12 nd. 
Statistics on the press in the French 
lower Seine area from 1871 to 1939. 


Germany 


ERNST, WOLFGANG. Die Horerschaft kirch- 
licher Sendungen. RF 3:3 p282 n.d. 
Listenership survey of German religious 
broadcasts. 

Jessen, Hans. Wo kommt der Aviso her? 
Gaz 1:3 p182 nd. 

A new theory as to the origin of the 
newsbook Aviso. 

MEDEBACH, FriepRicH. Die Stellung der 
Publizistik im Rahmen der Wissen- 
schaften der Universitat. Gaz 1:3 p167 
n.d. 

The place of journalism in the German 
universities. 

MEYENN, HaANns-WeRNER. Bildpredigt oder 
Gottesdienst im Fernsehen? RF 3:3 
p275 n.d. 

The religious TV broadcast. 

NESTEL, WERNER. Einige Bemerkungen 
zur Geschichte des deutschen Fernseh- 
ens nach dem Kriege. F 3:7/8 p338 
July/Aug. 

The history of TV in Germany since 
1945. 

SCHOLLGEN, WERNER. Kirchliche Sendun- 
gen—soziologisch gewertet. RF 3:3 
p231 n.d. 
Sociological 
broadcasts. 

SCHWITZKE, HEINZ. Das permanente Pro- 
gramm und das konkrete Wort. RF 3:3 
p252 n.d. 

Broadcasting and religion. 

SreceLt, Kart Avuoust. Fernsehiibertra- 
gungen von Gottesdiensten. RF 3:3 
p279 nd. 

The TV camera in church. 

Tarevicke, He_mut. Kirche und Publizis- 
tik. RF 3:3 p225 nd. 

The church and mass communications. 


evaluation of _ religious 
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Wacenriur, Kurt. Die Sache mit dem 
Geld. F 3:9 p437 Sept. 


The economics of German television. 
Great Britain 


ADAM, KENNETH. Memories of The Man- 
chester Guardian. L 54:1375 p19 July 
7. 

The Guardian was first with descriptive 
reporting. 

ANonyMous. TV research experts argue 
it out. WPN 54:1378 pS Aug. 5. 
Attwood, Gallup and Nielsen discuss 
their polling methods in relation to Brit- 
ish commercial television. 

BARDENS, DENNIS. Focus on periodicals. 
WPN 53:1373 pi2 July 8. 

British radio and music magazines. 

HULTON, EpwarpD. The mass-circulation 
magazine in Britain. T (Printing Sup- 
plement) p39 July 4. 

Jackson, HooLe. Writing for the Co-op: 
idealism was not enough. WPN 54: 
1384 p26 Sept. 23. 

History of the British cooperative press. 

PLAAT, FREDERICK. Printing a modern 
newspaper. T (Printing Supplement) 
p24 July 4. 

SANDWELL, P. R. The position in the 
newsprint industry. T (Printing Supple- 
ment) p28 July 4. 

STERN-RUBARTH, Epcar. Religion im 
Rundfunk Englands. RF 3:3 p290 n.d. 
The BBC's religious programs. 

Strick, H. C. A true and representative 
product of the British newspaper indus- 
try. WPN 54:1380 p20 Aug. 26. 
Evaluation of the British training 
scheme for journalists by its chief. 

—Where the training scheme succeeds and 
fails. WPN 54:1383 p28 Sept. 16. 
Second article in the series. 

Topp, Douatas. Scottish press is a must 
for national advertising campaigns. 
WPN 54:1381 pviii Sept. 2. 

A look at the Scottish press from an ad- 
vertising angle. 

Wave, H. W. R. State secrets and private 
rights. L 54:1383 p334 Sept. 1. 

The British government arbitrarily with- 
holds evidence from courts in the “pub- 
lic interest.” 


Wore, BerTHOLD. The fore-runners of 
the picture press. T (Printing Supple- 
ment) p39 July 4. 


Luxembourg 
BRUNNEN, ANDREA. Rendez-vous a Lux- 
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embourg. Besuch beim ene Fern- 
sehsender Europas. F 3:7/8 p357 July/ 
Aug. 
Luxembourg’s commercial TV station. 

Switzerland 

Be.iac, Pau. Schweizer Fernsehen: freie 
Fahrt auf Schmalspurgeleise. F 3:7/8 
p365 July/Aug. 
Swiss TV has a wavering start. 

Frey, S. Rangordnung der Werte im Jour- 
nalismus. BSZ 1955:361 p294 Aug. 
The gradation of economic, ethical, in- 


formational and aesthetic values in jour- 
nalism. 


Latin America 
Argentina 


ANonyMous. Argentina smothers press 
with regulations. IPI 4:5 p4 Sept. 
Compiled from the reports of a corre- 
spondent and materials available in the 
IPI press center. 

—When is a big story not a big story? 
WPN 53:1376 p4 July 29. 

A Western correspondent’s report on 
the Argentine revolution. 


Central America 
NIEDERGANG, MarceL. The press in Cen- 


tral America. Gaz 1:3 p154 n.d. 
Recent developments in the press and 
radio of Guatemala, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 


Colombia 


ANnonyMous, Colombian government bans 
El Tiempo. IPI 4:5 p9 Sept. 
Great daily of Bogota suppressed by 
President of Colombia. 


Cuba 


ANonyMous. Incidentes con Cuba. 
27:696 p73 Sept. 7. 
Cuban announcers force Mexican an- 
nouncer off Havana television station in 
revival of ban against foreigners. 
HaLtett, Ropert M. Graft from govern- 
ment props Cuban press. IPI 4:3 pS 
July. 
Batista’s regime controls press, not 
through censorship, but through bribery. 


HA 


Mexico 

Anonymous. Agasajo al Director de El 
Nacional. HA 27:688 ps July 11. 
Guillermo Ibarra, publisher of Mexico 
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City daily, El Nacional, honored by 
other publishers and editors of the cap- 
ital. 
—Canal 10 en Monterrey. HA 27:695 
Aug. 29. 

EWX< takes to the air in Monterrey on 
channel 10, programming mostly kine- 
scopes and newsreels from Mexico City, 
as the 8th television station in Mexico. 

—El presidente de los locutores. HA 27: 
690 p49 July 25. 
Ruben Marin y Kall is new president of 
Mexican Association of Announcers; 
launches drive for a professional school 
for announcers and newscasters. 

Uruguay 

AnonyMous. La TV en Uruguay. 
27:690 p26 July 25. 
Official broadcasting service of Uruguay 
and General Electric sign contract to 


install a TV station in Montevideo in 
1956. 


HA 


Oceania 
Australia 


PrecHo, GUNTHER. Australien macht sich 
viel Gedanken iiber Fernsehen. F 3: 
7/8 p408 July/Aug. and 3:9 p469 Sept. 
Prospects and plans for TV in Austra- 
lia. 


International 


Beer, Max. Freedom of information is- 
sues sidestepped. IPI 4:3 pl — 
ECOSOC avoids essential problems of 
defense, favors technical assistance. 


BROUWER, MARTEN. Twenty questions 
about polls. Gaz 1:3 p176 n.d. 
Discussion of polling techniques. 

Forses, R. J. What a scientist expects of 
the press. Gaz 1:3 p192 n.d. 

A prominent scientist discusses problems 
of science reporting. 

KRUGMAN, HERBERT E. The measurement 
of resistance to propaganda. HR 8:2 
p175 n.d. 

SHELVANKAR, K. S. Atom conference tests 
reporters’ skill. IPI 4:5 pl Sept. 
Despite good press facilities and expert 
guidance, projecting the many sides of 
the atom meeting was a difficult task. 


“If the fault of the bad press is 
one-sidedness, the fault of the good 
press is both-sidedness.”—WiILLIAM 
Lee Muter, in The Reporter. 











News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue should reach him by January 1. 
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Journalism School Enrollment 
Continues Upward Trend 


Enrollment of students majoring in 
journalism in United States universities 
and colleges which offer degrees in the 
subject has increased 6.3% this fall. 

This rise is slightly higher than that 
shown in 1954 over the low-point figure 
of 1953, the bottom year of the post-war 
enrollment decline. A year ago the in- 
crease over 1953 was about 5.5%. 


Returns from 96 reporting universities 
and colleges show 11,482 students major- 


ing in the fall of 1955. These majors rep- 
resent all classes, freshmen through grad- 
uate year, in which students are degree- 
candidates. A year ago, with 83 schools 
reporting, the number of majors totaled 


The comparative figure of 6.3% gain 
was obtained by judging the 1955 enroll- 
ments against those of 1954 in 82 of the 
schools of journalism, only those which 
reported for both years. New listings ac- 
counted for 1,324 majors among the 11,- 
482, so that only 10,158 could be used as 
a differential to be applied against last 
year’s total. 

Meanwhile, New York University, 
which in 1954 reported 315 majors in 
journalism, is not included in the 1955 re- 
port. The only school not giving figures, 
New York in answer to the enrollment 
questionnaire indicated that developments 
in its Communication Arts curriculum 
made it impossible at the moment to sepa- 
rate journalism-degree candidates from 
others. New York University’s 315 figure 
of 1954, therefore, was subtracted from 
9,867; this made the measurable enroll- 


ments 10,158 for 1955 to 9,552 for 1954, 
or 6.3% more. 

The response this year represents a 95% 
return on the 104 questionnaires sent out 
to universities whose schools or depart- 
ments of journalism are listed in the Edi- 
tor & Publisher International Yearbook, 
Heretofore, 84 schools had been the most 
that had ever submitted returns in a single 
year. 

Schools of journalism which are in- 
cluded in the attached tabulations but 
were not entered in 1954 are: Bowling 
Green State University, University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), University of Hous- 
ton, Lehigh University, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Marshall College, Mercer University, 
North Texas State College, University of 
Omaha, San Jose State College, Simmons 
College, Temple University, Utah State 
College and Washington State College. 
Butler University also replied to the ques- 
tionnaire but could not give figures on 
journalism majors, since its department 
this fall was put under direction of the 
School of Business Administration. 

All 39 of the schools of journalism 
within the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism 
are included in the tabulations. 

The enrollment statistics were compiled 
by Prof. Warren C. Price of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Oregon. 
He has made this compilation annually 
since 1948, 

Despite the second year of increase, the 
number of journalism majors still remains 
far below the 16,619 total reported in 
1948 by only 73 schools. From 1949 
through 1953 the enrollment decline con- 
tinued without a break. 
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Until this year's a high re- ment on a year-to-year basis have been 
sponse, comparisons of journalism enroll- difficult. Each year there have been 


1955 FALL REGISTRATIONS IN JOURNALISM 





Upperclass- 

Graduate 

AASDJ MEMBERS Year Grad- Spe- Totals 
2 3 4 uate cial 1955 1954 





University of Alabama ® 21 16 $202 64 = w 
Boston Unive — 352 35 20 107 121 
University of cS © 3% 21 89 111 
University of Colorado 76 34 26 0 60 71 
Columbia University —- —- — 77 70 «66 
University of Florida 46 85 56 5 146 113 
University of Georgia 56 43 48 6 97 9% 
University of Illinois — 114 106 30 250 263 
Indiana University cs 4 28 il .. Tz 
Iowa State College >. 8&6 @B 91 85 
State University of lowa 58 69 46 35 150 114 
Kansas State College ao 8S FD a 
University of Kansas — 38 43 81 73° 
University of Kentucky 86 36 33 69 60° 
Louisiana State University 12 2 8 S51 47 
Marquette University 87 80 57 144 150 
Michigan State University am eS & 149 115* 
University of Michigan 66 38 31 85 75 
University of Minnesota 82 91 88 222 203 
University of Missouri — 112 100 272 250 
Montana State University 22 19 42 47 
Northwestern University 103 96 265 245 
Ohio State University 33° 30 8 90 «=81* 
Ohio University 62 60 38 107 83 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 2 6160=«(27 48 46 
University of Oklahoma nu 33 6 ¢6S 121 114 
University of Oregon** — 23 20 61 69 
Pennsylvania State University 54 353 76 137 130 
Rutgers University 20 17 24 41 50 
University of Southern California — 2 18 38 48637" 
South Dakota State College 14 17 8 s 2 
Stanford University — 15 12 48 57 
Syracuse University 95 26 28 92 76 
University of Texas 83 94 56 165 

Texas State College for Women 10 11 4 0 15° 18 
Tulane University » @ 5 6 16 
Washington and Lee University 14 10 13 2 
University of Washington 79 «82 286 167 
University of Wisconsin*** 


o wo 
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Totals, AASDJ Members 


*1954 comparative figures obtained from last year’s JOURNALISM QUARTERLY when not otherwise sub- 
mitted or when not specific. 
**U of Oregon has 100 pre-journalism freshmen and sophomores who are assigned to jour- 
nalism isers as future majors but are counted in underclass figures as liberal arts. 
Ba a ae Renee at ng th dhe: ar ch gf 
ence and Agricultural Journalism in College of Agriculture. Of the totals listed, agricultural jour- 
nalism majors are: freshmen and sophomores, none; juniors, 7; seniors, 8; graduate students, 20; 
special, 6. 
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1955 FALL REGISTRATIONS IN JOURNALISM (Continued) 





Upperclass- 
OTHER UNIVERSITIES AND Graduate 


COLLEGES REPORTING Grad- Spe- Totals 
4 uate cial 1955 1954 





University of Arizona 13 
University of Arkansas 9 
Baylor University 12 
Bowling Green State University 23 
Bradley University 7 
Brigham Young University 11 
University of California (Los Angeles) ** 

Creighton University 0 5 
University of Denver 8 
Drake University 4 
Duquesne University y < ow 
Florida State University 23 «20 
Fresno State College 16 14 
University of Houston ye 
University of Idaho 5 5 
Idaho State College 5 5 
Kent State University 27 = 33 
Lehigh University 4 2 
Lincoln University 7 6 
Long Island University 12 9 
University of Maine 3 5 
Marshall College 14 13 
University of Maryland 53-28 
Mercer University 9 5 
University of Miami 31 24 
University of Nebraska 57 61 
University of Nevada 10 7 
University of New Mexico 5 8 
New York University*** 

University of North Carolina 24 24 
University of North Dakota 9 5 
University of Notre Dame 37 24 
North Texas State College 3232 
Ohio Wesleyan University 2 5 
University of Omaha 3S %.8 
Rider College 12 8 9 
St. Bonaventure University 11 3 9 
San Jose State College 43 53 43 
Simmons College 47 ui 
University of South Carolina > 2 7 
University of South Dakota 8 6 1 
Southern Illinois University 20 «15 5 
Southern Methodist University 19 14 16 
Temple University S$ 31. «& 
University of Tennessee 43 29 26 
Texas A. & M. College 16 16 14 
Texas Christian Universit 18 12 12 
Texas Technological College 9 12 Il 
University of Tulsa 18 #23 «21 


38 22 
21 27 
27 +26 
45 42 
1S 20 
24 23 
86 
iM... ii 
16 §=13 
2 
45 43 
50 
32 
44 
10 
10 
60 
6 
13 
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8 
27 
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14 
55 
118 
17 
13 
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(Table continued on next page) 
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1955 FALL REGISTRATION IN JOURNALISM (Continued) 





OTHER UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES REPORTING 


Upperclass- 

Graduate 
Grad- Spe- Totals 
uate cial 1955 1954 





Utah State College 
University of Utah 
George Washington University 
Washington State College 
Washington University (St. Louis) 
Wayne University 
West Virginia University 
University of Wichita 
University of Wyoming 
Totals, Other Universities and 
Colleges 
Grand Totals, All Schools of 
Journalistna 


0 14 «12 
22 o @ 33* 
—_ 43 46 45 
15 2 13 (33 
12 14 17 
24 38 4 8626* 
20 44 34 
19 14 


393 1,967 1,694 


2,798 2,731 2,764 2,432 696 1,717 5,953 5,478 


*1954 comparative figures obtained from last year’s JOURNALISM QUARTERLY when not otherwise 


submitted or when not specific 
**University of California at Los A’ 

broken into class categories. 

figures on majors broken down. General r 
omparative 


eles reports 61 undergraduates majori 
pper division, these are included in 
***New York University Communication Arts Group, which includes journalism, 


in journalism but not 
© upperciass total. 
not have 1955 


‘eport of the university is that enrollment has increased. 
gure for 1954 was 315 upperclass majors in journalism. 





changes among the schools polled, with 
new entries in the Editor & Publisher list- 
ing and (heretofore) with a maximum of 
75% being usable for comparisons. — 

Classification of what constitutes a jour- 
nalism major also changes. From time to 
time, freshmen and sophomores, particu- 
larly, are considered by some schools to 
be majors—and then not to be. This year 
all but seven of the AASDJ schools and 
all but six of the non-AASDJ counted 
sophomores; all but 14 of the AASDJ and 
all but 10 of the non-AASDJ counted 
freshmen. With relatively low enrollments, 
the inclusion of lower-classmen as majors 
has been somewhat higher than it once 
was. 

The QuarTerRLy therefore has separated 
the upperclassmen and graduate students 
from the others. Counting only juniors, 
seniors and graduate students, the number 
of majors this year is 3,986 for the 
AASDI and 1,967 for the other 57 report- 
ing schools. This combined total of 5,953 
is only 51.8% of all majors listed, but it 
is more representative of the number who 
appear likely to obtain degrees. In 1954, 
the comparable upperclass and graduate 
school total was 5,015; and since only 
5,310 of the 5,953 represent “repeating 


schools” (with the new reports eliminat- 
ed), the upperclass-graduate gain is only 
5.9% over 1954, 

+ Of 96 schools, 66 this fall reported in- 
creases, and 25 had losses. Four remained 
stationary, while New York offered no 
comparison. Most of the gains were nu- 
merically slight in individual schools, al- 
though the upperclass and graduate enroll- 
ment alone at the State University of lowa 
leaped from 114 to 150. 

The largest journalism schools in the 
three upper classes this year were Mis- 
souri, 272; Northwestern, 265; Illinois, 
250; and Minnesota, 222. There were 11 
other schools among the AASDJ with 
more than 100 junior-senior-graduate ma- 
jors each, and two among the other 57 
reporting. 

In enrollment of graduate students the 
leaders were: Columbia (wholly a gradu- 
ate school) 70, Northwestern 66, Missouri 
60, Wisconsin 49, Minnesota 43, and 
Syracuse 38. 

Students categorized as “special” always 
have constituted a tabulation problem. 
Since instruction of these students in jour- 
nalism or in related fields is regarded by 
some journalism departments as part of 
their responsibility, even though the stu- 
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dents are seeking degrees elsewhere or are 
not eligible for degrees, many directors 
want the specials included. 

This year, department heads were asked 
to specify exactly what these “specials” 
represented. The result was that the cate- 
gory jumped from its 1954 figure of 584 
to 1,717, a gain of 203%. When consid- 
ered against the instructional load of ma- 
jors, these “specials” account for an addi- 
tional overall departmental responsibility 
of about 13%. There is no way of deter- 
mining, however, how many schools that 
did not list specials have had some—but 
considered them merely as “service” stu- 
dents. 

There were 1,324 special students 
among the AASDJ schools. These includ- 
ed: 892 journalism-enrollees whose jour- 
nalism-related major work was under 
journalism school control but whose de- 
grees were being obtained in other de- 
partments; 94 in a division specially called 
publicity; 72 foreign students; 24 adults 
not seeking degrees; and 242 for whom the 
department heads gave no indication of 
what the students were. Among non- 
AASDI schools, 393 specials broke down 
as: 123 getting degrees in other depart- 
ments, 95 in technical journalism or pub- 
licity; 5 foreign students; 16 adults not 
seeking degrees; 152 no indication; and 
“two graduate students enrolled for an 
undergraduate journalism degree.” 

Business administration led among ma- 
jors in which journalism special students 
were enrolled. Other majors in this cate- 
gory included radio, agriculture and lib- 
eral arts. 


QUARTERLY 's First Seven Volumes 
Now Available on Microfilm 


Volumes I through VII (1924-1930) of 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, long out of 
print, recently have been photographed on 
microfilm and now may be purchased by 
libraries, schools and individuals wishing 
to complete their files. 

The issues for the seven years have been 
placed upon a single microfilm reel, 
which sells for $15. This is the same price 
as the printed copies cost subscribers when 
they originally appeared. It is much less 
than the present subscription rate, or the 
rate charged for back copies. 

Orders for the film should be placed 
directly with University Microfilms, 313 
N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Council on Research Holds 
Conference on Election Study 

Under the auspices of the AEJ Council 
on Communications research, a group of 
26 research specialists in journalism and 
mass communications met in Chicago 
Nov. 4-6 and decided that “a significant 
study of the role and performance of 
American daily newspapers in reporting 
the news of the 1956 presidential election 
campaign can be made.” 

The recommendation for the study was 
transmitted to the Sigma Delta Chi Com- 
mittee on Ethics and News Objectivity, 
which had asked the Council to convene 
the conference in advance of the national 
Sigma Delta Chi convention the following 
week. 

General chairman of the conference 
was Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, professor of 
journalism at the University of Minnesota, 
editor of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, and ex- 
officio member of the Council. Represent- 
ing the Sigma Delta Chi Committee at the 
closing session Sunday was its chairman, 
Norman E. Isaacs, managing editor of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Times. 

With the endorsement of Sigma Delta 
Chi, the next steps toward the study will 
be two: 

1. Efforts will be made by the Sigma 
Delta Chi Committee, through personal 
interviews, to consult “a representative 
group of nationally known editors, pub- 
lishers, and press association executives.” 

2. After views of the press leaders have 
been obtained, the Sigma Delta Chi Com- 
mittee will decide whether to approach 
one of the foundations for a grant of 
funds to carry out the broad project. The 
estimated cost of a thorough study was 
placed the research specialists “in the 
neighborhood of $650,000.” 

The decision of the conference as to the 
“feasibility and practicality” of the pro- 
posed study was unanimous. Four sub- 
committees, each made up of persons with 
wide experience in the forms of research 
to be employed, explored the possibilities 
for several weeks before the conference. 
They then work for three days to iron out 
all conceivable phases of the immense 
problem of studying the role and perform- 
ance of the press in a national election 
campaign. 

The group agreed that the study should 
be “descriptive and analytical,” rather 
than evaluative. It is contemplated that the 
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results of the project will be published in a 
book to not earlier than 18 months 
after the 1956 election. While the newspa- 
pers studied would be listed in a preface 
to the book, the names of these papers 
would not be used in the various statis- 
tical summaries of content. However, 
those publishers interested in their own 
individual studies could obtain the infor- 
mation on a confidential basis. 

Three major types of research were 
agreed upon: 

1. A thorough study, or “audit,” will 
be made of all political news as carried 
during the campaign period in a national 
cross-section of daily apers. These 150 to 
200 papers will be selec ected by probabilit 

“so as to give every daily newspaper poe | 
er in the country an equal chance of hav- 
ing his paper or papers selected.” 

2. In addition to this broad audit of 
political news, special studies will be made 
of the reporting of major issues and events 
as they develop during the campaign in 
different sections of the country. These 
studies of the “flow of the news” would 
include analyses of the problems facing 
newspaper editors, reporters, correspon- 
dents, and press associations in covering 
the campaign; the numerous factors which 
affect the way the news is handled; and 
the problems involved in the relationships 
between political parties, political leaders, 
and the press. 

3. A collateral study would concern 
the attitudes and feelings of the public re- 
garding campaign coverage by the various 
media. This would include both a national 
survey of public opinion and a number of 
“pin-point” studies of attitudes in local 
communities. 

The research specialists agreed that all 
three types of research would be essential 
to a thorough and meaningful study. 
Since no single school of journalism or re- 
search agency would be able to provide 
all the facilities and personnel needed, it 
necessarily would be a cooperative study, 
with many institutions and individuals 
participating. 

Mr. Isaacs told the conference that he 
was pleased by the almost unanimous 
agreement of the research specialists on 
the vast procedural problems involved. 
He said he was impressed by the thought- 
fulness of the conference members’ ap- 
proach to their task and their ability to 
take a practical look at the considerations 
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involved. He foresaw the results of the 
study, if carried to completion, as being 
of tremendous value to the newspaper pro- 
fession, to the public, and to the advance 
of journalism and communications re- 
search. 


Four Universities Name 
New Journalism Heads 


New journalism heads have been 
named at four universities—Denver, Lou- 
isiana, South Dakota and Mercer. 

J. R. (Russ) Heitman, head of journal- 
ism at Texas Technological College, has 
been named chairman of the department 
at the University of Denver. He succeeds 
Wilson Bryan Key Jr., who has joined the 
staff of the William Allen White School 
at the University of Kansas. 

Heitman was an Illinois newspaper pub- 
lisher and secretary-field manager of the 
Alabama Press Association before going 
to the Texas position in 1950. He is a 
journalism graduate of the University of 
Missouri and has a master’s degree in 
journalism from Northwestern. 

Adolph O. Goldsmith has been ap- 
pointed acting director of the school at 
Louisiana State University. He succeeds 
Marvin G. Osborn, who retired July 1 
after serving as head of the school since 
its inception in 1920 and after more than 
50 years with the university. Goldsmith 
is production manager of the University 
Press and has been a journalism faculty 
member since 1953. 

Dr. J. William Maxwell is the new 
chief at the University of South Dakota, 
where with the former department head, 
E. G. Trotzig, he is planning curriculum 
changes to develop writer-specialists. Pro- 
fessor Trotzig remains as professor of 
journalism. 

Maxwell, a native of Winnipeg, Canada, 
is a graduate of the University of Southern 
California. He received his master’s de- 
gree in journalism from Columbia and a 
doctorate in mass communications from 
the University of lowa. He has done pub- 
lic relations for Ford, was an NANA 
correspondent in Europe, and has taught 
at Michigan State. 

Dr. Charles B. Kopp, formerly of the 
University of Maryland, has been ap- 
pointed head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism at Mercer University, Macon, Ga., 
his alma mater. 





Leon Nelson Flint, Pioneer 
Journalism Educator, Dies 


Leon Nelson Flint, chairman of the De- 
partment of Journalism at the University 
of Kansas from 1916 to 1941 and one of 
the pioneers in Journalism education, died 
September 30 at the age of 79. Professor 
emeritus since 1946, Professor Flint had 
continued an active interest in the Wil- 
liam Allen White School of Journalism 
and Public Information and had spent con- 
siderable time in completing a history of 
Journalism education at the University of 
Kansas. 

Professor Flint, affectionately known as 
“Daddy” to hundreds of Kansas journal- 
ism alumni throughout the world, became 
a lecturer in journalism at the University 
in 1906, nine years after receiving his 
bachelor of arts degree from Kansas. He 
had returned to the campus as alumni sec- 
retary in 1905 after several years as editor 
of The Manhattan Nationalist, a weekly 
newspaper. 

He was the author of three widely-used 
textbooks, Newspaper Writing in High 
Schools, The Editorial and Conscience 
of the Newspaper, and was president of 
the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism in 1927. 

In 1931 he organized the Kansas News- 
paper Hall of Fame, to which one de- 
ceased Kansas editor is elected by the 
state’s newspapermen each year. In 1920 
he established the annual statewide high 
school newspaper conference, and he set 
up an annual high school newspaper con- 
test that is widely-participated in by high 
school journalists each spring. 

On November 5 the new Journalism 
building at the University of Kansas was 
dedicated as Flint Hall in honor of Pro- 
fessor Flint. The Board of Regents acted 
to name the building Flint Hall on June 
17, and plans for the dedicatory program 
at the annual Kansas Editors’ Day were 
made in the hope that he would be able to 
attend to be honored in . However, 
on the morning of September 30 he suf- 
fered a hip fracture in a fall and died that 
evening. 


Ph.D. in Public Relations Offered 
By New York University 

New York University during the fall 
inaugurated a program of study leading to 
a doctorate in public administration with 
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a major in public relations. The doctorate 
is the first of its kind available in the 
New York metropolitan area. 

NYU officials devised the new program 
after numerous consultations with public 
relations executives. It is designed especi- 
ally to meet the need for traincd personnel 
in the area of governmental public rela- 
tions. 

Two of the graduate schools will be in- 
volved—the Graduate School of Public 
Administration and Social Service, and 
the Graduate School of Arts and Science. 


Scher Named Counsel for House 
News Suppression Investigation 

Jacob Scher, associate professor of jour- 
nalism at Northwestern University, has 
been named general counsel to the House 
subcommittee on government information, | 
which is investigating charges that the fed- 
eral government is suppressing news of its 
operations. 

He will conduct hearings which were 
scheduled to open in Washington on No- 
vember 7, with testimony being taken 
from heads of federal departments, news- 
paper editors and Washington correspon- 
dents. 

Scher is editor of the Freedom of In- 
formation News Digest published by the 
National Editorial Association. He is a 
member of the Illinois bar and chairman 
of the legal committee of the Inland Daily 
Press Association. 


Two Professors Are Named 
To Fulbright Committee 


Two journalism professors have been 
named to a five-man advisory committee 
for journalism to help recommend to the 
State Department applicants for Fulbright 
grants. The group is related to the Com- 
mittee on International Exchange of Per- 
sons, of the Conference Board of Associ- 
ated Research Councils. 

Dr. Norval Neil Luxon, dean of the 
School of Journalism, University of North 
Carolina, is chairman of the advisory 
group, and Prof. Roland E. Wolseley, 
Syracuse, is a member. Others on the com- 
mittee are Alan Barth, editorial writer, 
the Washington Post; Edwin A. Lahey, 
Washington correspondent, Chicago Daily 
News, and Louis M. Lyons, curator of 
the Nieman Foundation, Harvard. 
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Dr. Mott Recovering; Teaches, 
Expects to Finish Book Soon 

Dean Emeritus Frank Luther Mott of 
the University of Missouri suffered a heart 
attack in the spring; but in answer to a 
query, he reports that he is “making a 
more than satisfactory improvement.” He 
hopes to reach a full recovery in a few 
months. 

Meanwhile, Dean Mott is meeting a 
lecture class and a seminar this fall, and 
he hopes to finish the fourth volume of his 
history of magazines by the beginning of 
the year. 


Kentucky Gets $25,000 Grant 
To Microfilm Newspapers 


A new laboratory for microfilming 
Kentucky newspapers is being established 
in the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Under a special grant of $20,000 from 
the State, a program is being launched 
under the title, Kentucky Press Associa- 
tion-University of Kentucky Microfilming 
Project. The Kentucky Press Association, 
of which Prof. V. R. Portmann is secre- 
tary-field manager, has advanced an addi- 
tional grant of $5,000 to underwrite the 
expenses of gathering important papers, 
files and documents throughout the state. 

An area of the new laboratory will be 
air-conditioned for the storage of films. 


Wisconsin School to Control 
Plant for Campus Newspaper 

The University of Wisconsin regents 
have authorized installation of printing 
—— in the School of Journalism. 

is is the first official move toward print- 
ing the student-controlled campus news- 
paper, the Daily Cardinal, in a University- 
owned plant. 

The action climaxed several years of 
negotiations for the gift of the equipment 
by the Campus Publishing Company, the 
non-profit firm which for 28 years has 

rinted the Cardinal. The transfer of 

125,000 in Campus Publishing Company 
assets is being made through the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Foundation. 

Daily and weekly newspaper organiza- 
tions in Wisconsin have been pressing for 
the move, so that students in journalism 
will have the advantage of an operating 
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print-shop laboratory for courses in “back 
” work. 

University hesitancy in accepting the 
gift stemmed from a desire on the part of 
the regents to maintain the independence 
of the student paper. The action makes no 
change in the complete student control of 
the Cardinal, but will lodge management 


of the —- equipment in the School of 
Journalism. 


Twelve Korean Newsmen Start 
Studies at Northwestern 


Twelve Korean newspapermen began a 
study of American newspaper methods at 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University, this fall. 

After 50 days at Evanston, the group 
will work on newspapers throughout the 
nation for 75 days, travel for 30 days, and 
then return to Medill for a 10-day windup 
seminar. 

The Koreans were brought here by the 
Department of State under the interna- 
tional educational exchange program. 
Prof. Floyd G. Arpan is directing the pro- 
gram for the group, which includes writ- 
ers for the AP, Reuters, KPP, largest Ko- 
rean news agency, and Seoul newspapers. 


Ten Editors, Publishers Named 
To Duquesne Advisory Board 

Ten editors and publishers from the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation have accepted membership on an 
advisory group to the Department of Jour- 
nalism, Duquesne University. The execu- 
tive committee of PNPA agreed to estab- 
lish the committee at its July 1955 meet- 


g- 

Members of the committee are Charles 
E. Pierson, managing editor, Pittsburgh 
Press; E. D. Becker, publisher, Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph; Joseph Schuman, city edi- 
tor, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; Bart Rich- 
ards, city editor, New Castle News; Ed- 
ward P. Boyle, publisher, Oil City Der- 
rick; James A. » Sharon Herald; 
Ross W. Buck, publisher, Swickley Her- 
ald; Len C. Anderson, publisher, Ander- 
son Newspapers, Oakmont; James W. 
Knepper, publisher, Carnegie Signal-Item; 
Stewart W. Townsend, publisher, Sharps- 
burg Herald. 

The committee plans to meet each fall 
and spring with the journalism faculty to 
exchange ideas. 
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Nine Receive lowa State 
Awards; Three in Education 


The Department of Technical Journal- 
ism at Iowa State College presented nine 
awards for distinguished service in jour- 
nalism, in connection with the October 21- 
22 observance of its 50th anniversary. 

Three of the nine honored were cited 
for their contributions to journalism edu- 
cation. They were F. W. Beckman, pub- 
lisher, the Knoxville (lowa) Journal; 
William E. Holmes, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Iowa State College Press, 
and Prof. Kenneth R. Marvin, head of the 
department and now president of the AEJ. 

Professor Beckman was head of the de- 
partment from 1911 to 1927, a period 
during which it expanded greatly. The 
four-year curriculum leading to a B.S. was 
established in 1920. Holmes has assisted 
student editors with typographical and 
makeup problems since 1924. Professor 
Marvin, head of the department for a 
decade, has been chairman of the press 
board. Under his leadership, a curriculum 
in science journalism has been added and 
a graduate program in technical journal- 
ism established. 

Others honored were Carroll Streeter, 
editor, Town Journal; Kirk Fox, editor, 
Successful Farming; J}. G. Watson, editor, 
New England Homestead; Genevieve Cal- 
lahan, food consultant and writer and 
former editor of Sunset Magazine; Don 
Murphy, editor, Wallace’s Farmer and 
The lowa Homestead, and George Morri- 
son, former editor-publisher, Compressed 
Air Magazine, and retired advertising 
manager, Ingersoll-Rand. 

Principal speaker at the awards ban- 
quet was Carl Hamilton, 1936 journalism 
graduate and editor of the Iowa Falls 
Citizen and the Harden County Times. 


University of Florida School 
Gets New Quarters in Stadium 


New quarters for the School of Jour- 
nalism and Communications of the Uni- 
versity of Florida include more than 
30,000 square feet of floor space on three 
floors of the football stadium. They house 
studios, FM radio studios, added equip- 
ment for reporting, typography, newspa- 
per and radio-television advertising labor- 
atories, and the headquarters of the Flor- 
ida Press Association of which Prof. John 


Paul Jones is secretary-manager. 


Holden, Waldrop Receive 


Fulbright Travel Grants 


Two journalism professors have re- 
ceived Fulbright awards for study on op- 
posite sides of the globe—in Australia and 
Finland. 

W. Sprague Holden, chairman of the 
Journalism Department of Wayne Uni- 
versity, is the recipient of the award for 
study of Australian newspapers for a year 
beginning in February 1956. Mrs. Holden 
will accompany her husband. Research 
will center on metropolitan dailies in the 
larger Australian cities. Professor Holden 
has taught at Wayne since 1946, and has 
been chairman since the department was 
founded in 1949. 

A. Gayle Waldrop, director of the Col- 
lege of Journalism at the University of 
Colorado, is in Finland for the 1955-56 
school year. He is teaching at the School 
of Social Sciences in Helsinki under a 
Fulbright lectureship. His courses are so 
ciology of journalism and American jour- 
nalism. Before returning next fall, Profes- 
sor and Mrs. Waldrop plan to tour Europe. 


Markham Wins KTA Award 
For Bovard Biography 


Dr. James W. Markham, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at Pennsylvania State 
University, won the 1954 research award 
of Kappa Tau Alpha, national journalism 
society, for his book, Bovard of the Post- 
Dispatch, a biography of the St. Louis pa- 
per’s former managing editor, O. K. Bo- 
vard, 

Presentation of the award was made 
October 11 at the University of Michigan 
by Prof. Wesley H. Maurer, Kappa Tau 
Alpha president. Professor Markham de- 
livered an address on “The Reporter and 
the Editor.” 


—_—_—_—_———E———— 


Louisville Newsmen Sponsor 
Talks at Kentucky, Indiana 


The Louisville professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi is sponsoring a series of 
talks by its members at Indiana Univer- 
sity and at the University of Kentucky. 

The first series was given at Kentucky 
last year. James S. Pope, executive editor 
of the Louisville newspapers and past 
president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, gave the first lecture 
at Indiana University this fall. 
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Medill Readies Auditorium 
For 1956 AEJ Convention 

Workmen have completed a $125,000 
auditorium in Fisk hall, remodeled home 
of Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western university. Medill will play host 
to the 1956 AEJ convention. 

Dean Kenneth E. Olson said that he 
hoped several general AEJ sessions can 
be held in the new auditorium. Seating 
capacity is 375. 

Arrangements have been completed to 
house delegates and their families in two 
new men’s dormitories located on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, Dean Olson said. 
He announced that beach privileges will 
be extended those who attend the conven- 
tion. 


Professors Get More Experience 
During Summer Months—Add | 

More reports have been received by the 
QUARTERLY about journalism teachers who 
returned during the summer to news- 
rooms, radio stations and other field tasks. 

One of the most extensive projects was 
undertaken by Dr. Charles L. Allen of 


Northwestern. He conducted a readership 
survey of St. Louis newspapers which is 


said to be one of the largest such studies 
ever made in this country. More than 
2,000 respondents were interviewed with 
the aid of students from Northwestern, 
Washington and St. Louis universities. 


Prof. Floyd G. Arpan of Northwestern 
made a flying trip to nine South American 
and Caribbean countries to complete ar- 
rangements for a Pan-American Airways 
tour for newspapermen and photographers 
next summer. 


Three other Medill school teachers took 
to the field. Prof. Dozier Cade worked on 
the copy desk of the Chicago Daily News. 
Prof. Fred Whiting handled news for 
NBC's Monitor program. Prof. Robert J. 
Cranford wrote a booklet for the 75th an- 
niversary of Acme Steel Company. 


Three members of the University of 
Colorado College of Journalism faculty 
were employed as practicing journalists 
during the summer. Floyd Baskette 
worked a Saturday shift on the Denver 
Pos* ydesk. Chris Burns, head of the 
advertising sequence at Colorado, worked 
full-time in the Post advertising depart- 
ment. Robert Rhode, assistant professor 
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who joined the Colorado faculty this i 
was employed in the news room of . 

Three from the University of Michigan 
staff aiso took summer jobs. Dean C. Ba- 
ker spent his fifth consecutive summer on 
the copy desk of the Detroit Times. James 
C. MacDonald was a research associate 
for the Institute of Public Administration, 
writing a handbook on press relations for 
local government officials. Karl F. Zeisler 
wrote editorials for the Monroe (Mich.) 
Evening News. 

Wallace FR. Garets, director of journa!- 
ism at Idaho State, was employed as a 
reporter and feature writer by the Idaho 
State Journal, Pocatello. 

Jerrold Werthimer, instructor in jour- 
nalism at the State College of Washington, 
worked a split shift in the Seattle AP 
bureau. 

Raymond Simon, assistant professor at 
Syracuse University’s Utica College, 
worked on the Utica (N.Y.) Observer- 
Dispatch copy desk. 

H. G. Davis, instructor in elementary 
reporting at the University of Florida, got 
out the Bradford County Telegraph, for 
which he formerly worked. Col. Manning 
Seil, associate professor in charge of the 
Florida advertising program and an Air 
Force PR officer, served two weeks on ac- 
tive duty and then filled in at the mechan- 
ical department of the Gainesville (Fla.) 
Daily Sun. 

Francis D. Modlin, assistant professor 
at Southern Illinois University, also spent 
two weeks on active duty. He was a Navy 
Lieutenant Commander in the district pub- 
lic information office at Great Lakes, Il. 

Joseph H. Mader, associate professor of 
journalism at Duquesne, spent the summer 
in charge of public relations activities for 
the Sixth Quadrennial Convention of the 
international Holy Name Societies. His 
work culminated in a five-day assembly in 
Pittsburgh, when more than 125,000 men 
poured into the city to participate in two 
principal events of the convention. 

J. Douglas Perry, chairman of journal- 
ism at Temple, taught during the summer 
at Indiana University. 

Richard Byers, assistant professor of 
journalism at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, was an intern in advertising at the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union under aus- 
pices of the Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association. 

Prof. William Taylor, chairman of the 
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Kent State University School of Journal- 
ism, who has a daily radio newscast on 
Canton’s WCMW, during a summer in 


Europe taped 30 radio programs which 
were flown back for broadcast. 


AEJ Committees Announced 
By President Marvin 


President Kenneth R. Marvin has an- 
nounced the following committees for 
1956: 


Advertising—Leslie W. McClure, Illinois (1958); 
Charles L. Allen, Northwestern (1956); Chris J. 
Burns, Colorado (1956); Donald W. Davis, Penn- 
sylvania State (1957). 

Audio-Visual Aids—Royal H. Ray, Florida 
State University; L. J. Horton, Ohio University; 
Harry E. Heath, Iowa State; Ed H. Johnson, 
Tulsa; Harold R. Jolliffe, Michigan State; Ellis 
Newsome, Iowa; Robert W. Root, Syracuse; Al- 
bert A. Sutton, Northwestern. 

Auditing—William FF. Swindler, Nebraska; 
Charles Bounds, Alabama; Armistead Pride, Lin- 
coln. 

Convention—Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern; 
Warren K. Agee, Texas Christian; Charles L. Al- 
len, Northwestern; Herbert V. Alward, Washing- 
ton State; Dwight Bentel, San Jose State; Mitchell 
Vv. Charnley, Minnesota; Curtis D. MacDougall, 
Northwestern; K. R. Marvin, lowa State; James 
E. Pollard, Ohio State. 

Endowment—Roy EE. Carter, University of 
North Carolina; William F. Swindler, Nebraska; 
Clifford F. Weigle, Stanford. 

Liaison with International Communications Or- 
ganizations—Ralph D, Casey, Minnesota; Ralph 
O. Nafziger, Wisconsin; Kenneth E. Olson, 
Northwestern; Albert Pickerell, California; Wil- 
liam E. Porter, lowa; Warren C. Price, Oregon; 
Roland E. Wolseley, Syracuse. 

Nominations—J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota; 
Gordon Sabine, Michigan State; Quintus Wilson, 
Utah, 

Place of Meeting in 1957—Norval Neil Luxon, 
North Carolina; George Phillips, South Dakota 
State; Henry Ladd Smith, Washington. 

Professional Freedom and Responsibility of 
Press and Radio—J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota 
(1956); Joseph A. Brandt, UCLA (1956); Wes- 
ley Clark, Syracuse (1958); Fred Marbut, Penn- 
sylvania State (1958); Frederic E. Merwin, Rut- 
gers (1957); DeWitt Reddick, Texas (1957); 
Fred S. Siebert, Illinois (1956); George E. Sim- 
mons, Tulane (1958); Henry Ladd Smith, Wash- 
ington (1957); William F. Swindler, Nebraska 
(1957); Willis C. Tucker, Tennessee (1958); Rae 
Weimer, Florida (1956). 

Publications—Chilton R. Bush, Stanford (1957); 
Dwight Bentel, San Jose (1956); Frank L. Mott, 
Missouri (1958). 

Resolutions—J. Dou P Temple; Olin 
E. Hinkle, Texas; H. tL Lens, Enttheas Biteat. 

Standards of Mae ac oan Agee, Texas 
Christian (1956); Charles Duncan, Ore 
(1958); H. H. Herbert, Oklahoma (1958); Bry- 
ant Kearl, Wisconsin (1956); Keen Rafferty, New 
Mexico (1957). 

Editorial Page—Geor 
Nathan B. Blumberg, 


E. Simmons, Tulane; 
ichigan State; Burton W. 
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Marvin, Kansas; William F. Swindler, Nebraska. 

Teaching of Journalism History—Kenneth 
Stewart, Michigan; Edwin Emery, Minnesota; 
Philip Griffin, California; Al Higginbotham, Ne- 
vada; S Kobre, Florida State; John Tebbel, 
New York University. 

Technical Journalism—Clement Trout, 
homa State. 


Okla- 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Boston University—The Bristol (R.I1.) 
Phoenix has given the journalism division 
a $250 scholarship for use in the study of 
weekly newspapers. The grant was in ap- 
preciation of the work of 17 journalism 
students, under the direction of Prof. Evan 
Hill, who aided with the production of the 
275th anniversary edition of the Phoenix, 
during a week's stay in Bristol. 

University of Florida—First award was 
made in September of two annual $300 
scholarships provided by Julius Davidson, 
publisher of the Daytona Beach News- 
Journal. They are granted to a junior man 
and a junior woman entering the School 
of Journalism and Communications for 
news work. 

Kansas State College—The Fay N. Sea- 
ton Memorial scholarship has been estab- 
lished to enable former carrier boys and 
girls of the Manhattan (Kans.) Mercury 
to attend Kansas State. An annual sum of 
$1,200 will be given through the Seaton 
Publishing Company. To be eligible, Mer- 
cury carriers must have delivered the pa- 
per at least two consecutive years. 

University of Mirh‘gan—A four-year 
tuition scholarship for the outstanding 
high school journalism student each year 
in southwestern Michigan has been estab- 
lished by the Kalamazoo Gazette as part 
of its annual high school workshop pro- 
gram. The winner may attend any Michi- 
gan college; the first recipient chose the 
Ann Arbor campus. 

Stanford University—The Asia Founda- 
tion has established a third graduate fel- 
lowship for Asian nationals for 1955-56 
at the Department of Communication and 
Journalism. Recipient of the new fellow- 
ship is Iqbal Hasan Burney, news editor, 
AP of Pakistan. Each fellowship carries a 
stipend of $2,400. 

Syracuse University (Utica College)— 
Two senior co-eds majoring in public rela- 
tions have been granted working scholar- 
ships by two Utica organizations-—the 
Community Chest aiid the Red Cross. 
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University of Wichita—The departments 
of journalism and English have awarded 
their first joint teaching fellowship of 
$1,320 to a student in a graduate program 
combining the fields. Recipient was David 
L. Wilkinson, a 1955 journalism graduate 
who has had three years of part-time ex- 
perience on the Wichita Ea le. He will 
teach both basic journalistic writing and a 
first-year composition course while work- 
ing on his master’s. 


COURSE CHANGES 


University of Florida—A two-hour 
course has been added to strengthen the 
program in reporting. 

The number of credit hours in some 
half-dozen courses has been reduced in 
order to add new material and cover new 
areas in present programs without adding 
new courses. 

University of Maryland—A new course 
in Newspaper Typography has been ap- 
proved and will be offered for the first 
time next fall. 

Mercer University—A new course, Jour- 
nalistic Production, five quarter hours, is 
being offered for practical experience 
gained by seniors who worked last sum- 
mer with newspapers in Atlanta, Macon 
and Tifton. Some of the laboratory work 
in advanced reporting and editing has 
been transferred to the news room of the 
Macon Telegraph and News. 

Syracuse University—Religious Writing 
has been added to the religious journalism 
program. It is designed as an elective 
course for students preparing for free- 
lance writing about religion. Prof. Roland 
E. Wolseley taught the course in the fall. 

Wayne University—A new course, Edi- 
torial Writing and Newspaper Reviewing, 
has been designed to replace two courses, 
in editorial writing and book reviewing; it 
will include additional material in writing 
about the theater, music, art and opinion. 
A new course in Radio News Reporting 
will include laboratory work in the univer- 
sity radio station. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Boston University—James Cheng-Yee 
Shen, assistant professor of journalism and 
teacher of Far Eastern and Russian civili- 
zation at Coe College, has been named as- 
sistant professor of journalism. A native of 
Shanghai, he was a former Far East war 
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t. He came to this country in 
1950 as a writer for magazines in Tokyo 
and completed his Ph.D. at the University 
of Missouri in 1953. 


Bradley University—New assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism and adviser to student 
publications is Paul B. Snider, a Missouri 
journalism graduate who received his 
master’s at Oregon this year. He served 
the Army Signal Corps radio-telephoto 
section in Eu during World War II 
and has managed the NEA-Acme Detroit 
bureau. He replaces Dr. Barbara Joseph. 

Two part-timers have also been added 
to the journalism artment. Dr. Paul 
Sawyer, assistant pr essor of English, a 
free-lance writer for a number of years 
with a master’s in journalism from the 
University of lowa, will teach news re- 
porting and feature writing. George Day, 
chief photographer for the Peoria (Ill.) 
Journal-Star, will offer a basic course in 
photography. 

Butler University—Mrs. Rosamond Ris- 
ser Jones has resigned as acting chairman 
of the department of journalism to enter 
private business in Indianapolis. 

University of California (L.A.)}—Prof. 
Joseph A. Brandt is on sabbatical leave 
this year at the University of Frankfurt to 
study social science teaching in postwar 
Germany. Replacing him as department 
chairman is Prof. E. G. Harris—who also 
has been named contributing editor of 
Frontier magazine. 

Mrs. Harva S. Hachten, assistant pro- 
fessor, has returned from a sabbatical in 
Europe. 

Ivan Innerst and Robert A. Ruiland 
have been promoted from instructor to 
assistant professor. Innerst is a contributor 
to New Voices, a short story anthology. 

University of Florida—Four new mem- 
bers have been added to the faculty of the 
School of Journalism and Communica- 
tions 

Hugh Cunningham, who received his 
bachelor’s degree from Trinity and his 
master’s from Missouri and taught seven 
years at Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, was appointed instructor in journal- 
ism and executive secretary of the Board 
of Publications. He served as editor of 
the Bryan (Tex.) Eagle for two years. 

Lynn Giese, who joined the radio-tele- 
vision program in September, received his 
bachelor’s degree from Wisconsin and a 
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graduate certificate from the American 
Graduate School in Copenhagen. He will 
serve as instructor in television and pro- 
ducer-director in the Radio-TV Produc- 
tion Center. 

Edward Mcintosh becomes instructor 
and film director of the Radio-TV Produc- 
tion Center. He received his bachelor’s de- 
gree from the University of Florida, his 
master’s from Florida State University, 
and worked for a year in the audio-visual 
service of the University of Florida libra- 
ries. 

William Winter, who received his Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Missouri 
last June, his master’s from Arkansas, and 
his bachelor’s from Missouri, joined the 
Florida faculty as assistant professor. He 
had worked for two years for the Colum- 
bia (S.C.) State. 

Lee Franks, interim teacher last year, 
was appointed assistant professor in charge 
of the School's television film production 
this year. He is a graduate of Otterbein 
College, holds the degree of master of mu- 
sic from Eastman School of Music of the 
University of Rochester and his M.S. from 
Syracuse University. 

George Washington University — Kip 
Ross, assistant illustrations editor of Na- 
tional Geographic, is teaching a new 
course in Pictorial Journalism. He was the 
first photographer in this country to be- 
come a full-time metropolitan newspaper 
staffer using a 35 mm. camera exclusively. 

Idaho State College—Arthur R. Lee, 
director of information, Idaho Operations 
Office, Atomic Energy Commission, has 
been appointed lecturer in the journalism 
department. A Minnesota journalism grad- 
uate, Lee has had experience in newspaper, 
radio and magazine fields. He will teach a 
course in Techniques in Public Relaticns, 
to be followed by Practical Public Rela- 
tions. 

University of Illinois—Sexson Hum- 
phreys, formerly telegraph editor of the 
Indianapolis News, joined the staff of the 
School of Journalism and Communications 
as assistant professor. He will teach Ad- 
wae Reporting and Contemporary Af- 
airs. 

New instructors are Marlowe Froke, 
former news editor for WGN-TV, Chi- 
cago, and Lawrence Sarbaugh, former as- 
sistant agriultural extension editor for 
Ohio State University. Froke will teach 
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reporting and TV news and will work on 
the s of WILL-TV, university educa- 
tional television station. Sarbaugh will 
teach reporting and advise students in ag- 
ricultural journalism. 

Percy Tannenbaum, research assistant 
professor in the Institute of Communica- 
tions Research, was added to the school 
staff to teach a graduate course in Theory 
of Communications. 

New graduate assistants are George N. 
Gunkle, Daniel J. Lenehan and John S. 
Detweiler. 

Leslie W. McClure was promoted from 
associate professor to professor. Theodore 
B. Peterson from instructor to associate 
professor, and Richard L. Hildwein and 
Hubert V. Cordier from instructor to as- 
sistant professor. 

Indiana University —Jerome Ellison, 
staff writer for Saturday Evening Post, for- 
mer managing editor of Collier's, editor of 
Liberty, and staff member of Reader's Di- 
gest, has been named assistant professor in 
charge of the magazine sequence. Prof. S. 
G. Savage has transferred from this se- 
quence to the news-editorial sequence to 
replace Wayne Wolfe, who returned to 
River Falls (Wis.) State College. Jasper 
Rison, retired circulation director of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times, is 
serving as lecturer and research associate. 
The vacancy left by the transfer of Prof. 
Walter Gieber to the University of Cali- 
fornia has not been filled. 


University of lowa—Edgar Crane, who 
worked for the Minneapolis Tribune seven 
years, has been named an instructor. For 
the past two years he has been in charge 
of publications for the American Friends 
Service Committee. A 1939 Minnesota 
journalism graduate, Crane received a 
master’s in economics at Iowa State in 
1946. He will teach editing, editorial prob- 
lems and news backgrounding, and will be 
assistant publisher of the student daily. 
He succeeds William Zima, who has taken 
a job with the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. 

Jeff Clark, a former newspaperman in 
Texas and Oklahoma, has been named an 
instructor. In the fall he is doing field 
work in Iowa high schools and will teach 
editorial courses in the second semester. 
Ciark received B.A. and M.A. degrees at 
the University of Oklahoma and has been 
doing graduate work at Missouri. 
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Kansas State College—Kenneth R. 
Chappell, Manhattan businessman who 
has worked for the Manhattan Mercury- 
Chronicle and the Kansas City Star, has 
been named to teach Principles of Adver- 
tising temporarily. 

Kent State University—Paul Barton, a 

ader for the Washington Star who 
has been adviser to student publications at 
Annapolis, has been named assistant pro- 
fessor. He has taught at Washington State 
and the University of Washington and has 
worked for the Waterbury (Conn.) Re- 
publican. He is a graduate of DePauw and 
has a master’s degree from University of 
Washington, where he has completed 
course work for a Ph.D. in English. He 
replaces Dario Politella, now at Syracuse. 

Russell Harris of the Canton Repository 
has been named instructor and will head 
the university news bureau. Prof. William 
Fisher, former bureau head, returns to 
full-time teaching. 

Louisiana State University—Nicholas N. 
Plasterer has joined the journalism faculty 
as visiting assistant professor. He has been 
city editor of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Jour- 
nal-Gazette, and holds a master’s degree in 
journalism and a law degree from the 
University of Toledo. He is teaching re- 
porting, editing and history of journalism. 

University of Maryland—Dr. Carter R. 
Bryan has been appointed instructor in 
reporting and editing. He is a former cor- 
respondent for the New York Times and 
the London Times in Vienna, where he 
took a Ph.D. in economics. Dr. Bryan has 
edited several magazines while working 
for the federal government. 

Memphis State College—Prof. W. P. 
Williamson, who has a journalism M.A. 
from Iowa, has been named to teach and 
direct the student weekly newspaper. 

Mercer University—Jack Perry, for the 
last year a radio news writer with the As- 
sociated Press in Atlanta, has joined the 
staff as an instructor and as director of 
the university news bureau. Prof. Henry 
Y. Warnock was granted leave-of-absence 
to accept a Hearst memorial fellowship 
for completion of Ph.D. studies in Ameri- 
ean history at Northwestern University. 

University of Michigan—Leland Stowe, 
Pulitzer prize-winning foreign correspon- 
dent and roving editor of Reader's Digest, 
joined the journalism staff as a visiting 
professor for the fall semester. He is 
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teaching a new course, Current World Af- 
fairs and Their Background Events, and 
an existing course, The Flow of National 
and World News. He also is supervising 
all graduate students in their individual 
writing and serves as a faculty member 
of the graduate seminar in editorial man- 
agement. 

Edmund Wooding, who directs the ad- 
vertising sequence, was promoted from 
associate professor to professor. 

Michigan State University—Dr. Nathan 
B. Blumberg, who taught five years at the 
University of Nebraska, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of journalism. 

Dr. Blumberg has bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees from the University of Colo- 
rado and a Ph.D. in modern history from 
Oxford University, England. He was a 
Rhodes Scholar from 1948 to 1950. His 
newspaper experience includes being a re- 
porter on the Denver Post, associate editor 
and editorial writer on the Lincoln Star, 
and an Associated Press correspondent. 
He is the author of One Party Press? 

Wayne A. Danielson, now working to- 
ward a doctor of philosophy degree in 
mass communications at Stanford Univer- 
sity, has been appointed an instructor, ef- 
fective January 1. Danielson will do re- 
search and work with graduate students 
in journalism. 

A graduate of the State University of 
Iowa, Danielson received his master’s from 
Stanford. His professional experience has 
included work as a reporter on the San 
Jose News and research manager and 
publicity writer for the San Jose Mercury 
and News. 


University of Minnesota—Lee Irwin, 
editor and publisher of the Bothell 
deters Citizen, a prize-winning weekly, 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
journalism, specializing in community 
newspaper and newspaper management 
areas. He holds the B.A. degree in journal- 
ism from Washington and M.A. in jour- 
nalism from Minnesota, and has been on 
the news staffs of the Longview (Wash.) 
Daily News and Tacoma (Wash.) News 
Tribune. At Bothell, he has won top 
awards for news coverage and excellence 
in advertising in Washington Newspaper 
Publishers Association contests, and the 
distinguished editorial writing award of 
the Washington State Press Club. 

Named as part-time instructors for the 
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fall quarter to teach reporting and editing 
sections were Robert Hosokawa, M.A. 
Wisconsin and assistant Sunday editor of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, and E. Stephen 
Alnes, B.A. Minnesota and St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press copy desk. 

New graduate assistants are Marlyn Ay- 
cock, B.A. Texas Christian University and 
reporter for the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram; Mary Ann Lana, B.A. S 
University; Virginia Linguist, B.A. North 
Texas State College and reporter Fort 
Worth Press; and George J. Lockwood, 
B.A. Syracuse University and reporter 
Norwich (N.Y.) Sun and Lake George 
(N.Y.) Mirror. 

University of Missouri—Richard A. 
Cannon will serve as assistant professor, 
teaching photography while C. C. Edom 
is on a year’s leave of absence. Cannon 
is a former photography instructor for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force and for the 
past three years has been provincial pho- 
tographer for the government of Mani- 
toba. 

N. S. Patterson, who recently moved 
his Photolith magazine to Columbia, will 
be a part-time instructor in journalism. 

Montana State University—Dr. Freder- 
ick T. C. Yu, former head of the depart- 
ment of journalism at Stetson University, 
has joined the staff as an associate profes- 
sor. He replaces Ray Wight, assistant pro- 
fessor, who has returned to newspaper 
work. Professor Yu holds a doctorate in 
mass communications from the State Uni- 
versity of lowa. 

University of Nebraska—Robert Schla- 
ter, production director for KUON-TV 
and a former instructor in the School of 
Journalism, is handling radio-TV labora- 
tory work. 

University of North Dakota—Harvey 
Jacobson, 1951 graduate of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, joined the staff this 
fall. While working for an advanced de- 
gree, he will head the university's public 
relations and news office. He resigned as 
a staff writer for the Fargo (N.D.) Forum 
to take the post. 

Ohio University—Prof. William S. Bax- 
ter, who has been working toward his doc- 
tor’s degree at the University of Iowa, has 
been added to the faculty of the School of 
Journalism. He is teaching courses in ra- 
dio-TV journalism. 

University of Oklahoma—Dr. John R. 
Whitaker, professor of journalism, has 
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been granted a leave of absence for a year 
and has accepted appointment as visiting 
professor of journalism at Michigan State 
University. 

Named to teach in Whitaker's absence 
is Robert V. Peterson, who retired July 1 
as associate publisher of the Norman 
(Okla.) Transcript. He was a visiting pro- 
fessor of journalism from 1944 to 1947. 
Peterson, a past president of the Okla- 
homa Press Association, has a B.S. in 
technical journalism from lowa State and 
an M.S. in history from Oklahoma A.&M. 

Three staff members have received pro- 
motions in rank. Leslie H. Rice was ad- 
vanced to professor, Dr. David P. Bergin 
to associate professor and Dwight V. 
Swain to assistant professor. 

Oklahoma Baptist University—Paul S. 
Stanfield became instructor in journalism, 
succeeding Jack Reese, city editor of the 
Shawnee News-Star. Discharged from the 
Air Force this summer, Stanfield had re- 
ceived his M.A. in journalism from the 
University of Oregon in 1953, where he 
was a graduate assistant. He is a former 
editor of the Guymon (Okla.) Observer. 

University of Omaha—Paul V. Peter- 
son has been named to the faculty of the 
Department of Journalism. In addition to 
teaching, he has charge of student publi- 
cations. Peterson, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism at Wisconsin State 
College, received a master’s in journalism 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Pennsylvania State University — Dr. 
Guido H. Stempel, former editor at the 
Army Chemical Center, Maryland, has 
been named instructor, to teach photogra- 
phy, reporting and editing. Holder of 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Indi- 
ana University, he received a Ph.D. in 
1954 at Wisconsin, where he taught jour- 
nalism. He was formerly sports editor of 
the Frankford (Ind.) Times. 

Robert M. Pockrass, assistant professor 
in the news department, is on a leave of 
absence from the university, to study at 
Stanford University. 

Three graduate students have been 
granted assistantships. They are Barry 
Corday Fain of Brooklyn, Barbara Negley 
Kober of Pittsburgh and Mrs. Emily Berke 
of State College, Pa. 

San Jose State College—Leonard J. 
Hippchen, who received his Ph.D. in mass 
communications from the State University 
of Iowa in June, has been named associate 
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eon eee tees Redon 
acting director of the Bureau of Business 
Research at the University of Georgia, 
and worked for the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express Sunday magazine. He will teach 
primarily in the advertising sequence. 

Southern Illinois University—C. Wil- 
liam Horrell, who has been on leave to 
complete doctoral work at Indiana, has 
returned as director of the photographic 
service. 

St. Bonaventure University—Maurice R. 
Cullen Jr., B.S. and M.S., Division of 
Journalism, Boston University, and for- 
merly a staff member of the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Chronicle, has been named in- 
structor in journalism. 

Syracuse University—Prof. Philip Ward 
Burton, professor and chairman of the 
department of advertising, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence. He is 
creative copy director for Bruce B. Brewer 
& Co., Minneapolis advertising a ; 

Advertising classes are being taught by 
Albert Ametrano and Ralph Holzwarth. 
Ametrano, a 1949 Syracuse j m 
graduate, is copy chief of the Flack Ad- 
vertising Agency in Syracuse. Holzwarth, 
who graduated from the school in 1948, 
has just returned from Paris, where he 
headed the publications section of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration and 
successor organizations. 

James Annan, city editor of the Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard, and Robert Krause, 
editorial writer for the Syracuse Herald- 
Journal, are teaching news writing. 

Dario Politella, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism at Kent State Univer- 
sity, has been appointed financial adviser 
to student publications and instructor in 
news practice. Politella, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree from Syracuse, will work to- 
ward the doctorate in communications. 

Temple University—Two full-time and 
three -time faculty members were 
added this fall to the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism and Communications. 
Dr. Delwin B. Dusenbury, who taught last 
year at the University of Florida, is assis- 
tant professor of radio arid television, and 
William H. Seibel, formerly on the faculty 
of Humboldt State College, has become 
instructor in radio and television. 

Part-time additions include Gerardus 
Clarkson Jr., a former Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin photographer, who is teaching a course 
in press photography; Lewis P. Nachod, 
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free lance writer and former magazine edi- 
tor, who is teaching short story writing, 
and John M. Burns, Philadelphia Inquirer 
copyreader, lecturer in news editing. 

University of Tennessee—Frank B. 
Thornburg, formerly head of the journal- 
ism program of the Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute of the College of William 
and Mary, has been named an assistant 
professor. He will teach courses in typog- 
raphy and advertising copy and layout. 
Professor Thornburg, who has a master’s 
in journalism from the University of Flor- 
ida, has been a member of the advertising 
staff of the Huntington (W. Va.) Herald 
and Advertiser. 

Texas Technological College — Adrian 
Vaughan, an information specialist with 
the University of Texas news service for 
the past six years, has been named in- 
structor in journalism and faculty sponsor 
for The Toreador. A former wire editor 
of the Big Spring (Tex.) Herald, Vaughan 
will teach news editing and typography. 
He holds a master’s in journalism from 
the University of Texas. 

Marjorie Wightman, who served last 
year as director of publications at Iowa 
State Teachers College, has been ap- 
pointed an instructor in journalism to 
teach hy and magazine article 
writing. She obtained her master’s in jour- 
nalism from Iowa, was formerly on the 
editorial staff of the Sarasota (Fla.) Her- 
ald-Tribune, and spent five years as an 
Army PIO officer. 

University of Wichita—To help take 
care of additional journalism enrollment, 
four part-time faculty members have been 
added. They are: Robert Donaldson, 
Wichita Eagle staff writer, who will teach 
advanced newswriting; Donald Wilson, 
writer for Delamater Engineering, indus- 
trial publications; George Gow, KANS 
news director, radio-TV newswriting, and 
Garry Millsap, former Eagle photogra- 
pher, press photography and photo editing. 





NEWS NOTES 

Abilene Christian College—Alfred H. 
Taylor, ism staff member, was 
awarded a Ph.D. in journalism from the 
University of Missouri in June. Taylor, 
who spent the past year in Norway as a 
Fulbright scholar, wrote his dissertation 
on “Morgenbladet in Norwegian Press 
History.” 














University of Colorado—Carl Lind- 
strom, editor of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times, was among speakers at the annual 


Newspaper Week program of the College 
of Journalism. 


Prof. Floyd Baskette is acting director 
this year while Prof. Gayle Waldrop is on 
leave. 

Fresno State College—Bernard A. Shep- 
ard has returned to his position as assis- 
tant professor of journalism after a year 
of study toward the doctorate in press 
communications at Syracuse University. 

University of Illinois—A  26-week 
course in amateur photography was con- 
ducted during the fall over WILL-TV, 
university station. Richard L. Hildwein, 
assistant professor of journalism and com- 


munications, presented 52 half-hour 
classes, with the aid of several specialists 
as guests. 


Fred S. Siebert, director of the School 
of Journalism and Communications, has 
been named acting director of the Insti- 
tute of Communications Research to re- 
place Wilbur Schramm. 

Theodore B. Peterson has replaced 
Schramm as the School’s representative on 
the advisory council for the Benjamin 
Franklin magazine awards. Dr. David D. 
Henry, new University of Illinois presi- 
dent, has replaced former President Pioyd 
Morey on the council. 

The nation’s first two medical journal- 
ism graduates received their degrees this 
summer, completing a sequence of train- 
ing endorsed by the American Medical 
Writers’ Association. 

Indiana University—The annual clinic 
of the Indiana Industrial Editors Associa- 
tion, formerly held in Indianapolis, is be- 
ing shifted to the campus in the spring. 

University of lowa—The ninth edition 
of the lowa Newspaper Desk Book, pre- 
pared by Lester G. Benz and published by 
the School of Journalism, has been issued 
with extensive revisions. 


Michigan State University—Herbert Lee 
Williams, journalism faculty member, re- 
ceived a Ph.D. in journalism from the 
University of Missouri this June. His dis- 
sertation topic was “Truman and the 
Press.” 

University of Michigan—Two graduate 
students have completed their two-year 
professional internships on cooperating 
newspapers throughout the country. They 
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are Robert V. Fancett, on the Indianapolis 
News, and William E. Petersen, on the 
Cleveland News. Three new internships 
were begun this summer by Edward P. 
Bassett, on the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Oliver E. Hanninen, on the Detroit Times, 
and Henry L. VanDyke, on the Pittsburgh 
Courier. Each completed a master’s de- 
gree in journalism last June but will con- 
tinue as an enrolled graduate student until 
completion of professional internships un- 
der a special program now in its eighth 
year. 

University of Minnesota--Prof. Harold 
W. Wilson will be on sabbatical leave win- 
ter quarter to do research in New York 
City and other eastern graphic arts centers. 

Prof. Fred L. Kildow served on the 

1955 national high school photographic 
awards jury for the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 
Prof. Edwin Emery will head the ar- 
rangements committee for the 1956 an- 
nual meeting of the National Conference 
of Editorial Writers, to be held in Minne- 
apolis November 14-17 with the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune, St. Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press and the School of Jour- 
nalism as hosts. Professor Emery served 
as a critique session chairman at the 1955 
meeting in Washington in October. 

Northwestern University—Dr. Charles 
L. Allen has been appointed to the inter- 
national education committee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association, 
and to the education committee of the 
Chicago Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion. 

Prof. Curtis D. MacDougall has been 
elected chairman of the Cook County 
Housing Authority, which he has served 
for eight years. He was also named to the 
administrative committee of Northwest- 
ern’s graduate college. 

Ohio University—The School of Jour- 
nalism expects to move into its new quar- 
ters in the new million-dollar Commerce 
Building next June. The new quarters will 
include specialized reporting and editing 
class rooms, a library and reception room, 
photographic and engraving laboratory, 
typography laboratory, seminar rooms, 
faculty offices and regular class rooms. 

Nine journalism students, who worked 
during the past summer as newspaper in- 
terns, are enrolled in a fall seminar course 
where they are preparing case studies of 
their summer's experiences. They receive 
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no academic credit for their 10 weeks’ 
work, but they are granted three hours’ 
credit the following semester. Their case 
studies are prepared for permanent refer- 
ence in the journalism library. 

University of Omaha—A 20-minute 
documentary film, “Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Omaha,” is nearing completion 
and should be ready for showing at the 
beginning of the spring semester. The film 
was shot in classes and laboratories of the 

t of Journalism and on field 
trips. Also included are scenes of gradu- 
ates and students engaged in full-time and 
part-time jobs in professional journalism. 

Pennsylvania State University — Prof. 
Frederick B. Marbut has been granted a 
leave of absence for the second semester 
to travel in Europe. He expects to make a 
study of press coverage of the government 
of three European countries, England, 
France and Italy. Dr. Marbut is a former 
Associated Press reporter and he has writ- 
ten a history of Washington correspon- 
dence. Mrs. Marbut will accompany him 
on the trip. 

Roland Hicks, instructor, 
doctorate in education this 
Penn State. 

Syracuse University—Prof. Roland E. 
Wolseley is a member of a new publica- 
tions committee of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors which is re- 
vamping the Bulletin of the AAUP. Prof. 
Wolseley’s Face to Face with India has 
been published in Argentina in Spanish 
translation for use in South and Central 
America. 

Syracuse University (Utica College)— 
For a final examination, public relations 
students wrote copy for and helped edit 
an edition of the New Hartford News. The 
senior class in Field Work in Public Rela- 
tions served as counselors for the Water- 
town Community Chest, conducting a 
public opinion poll which was described 
at the fall meeting of the New York State 
Association of Chests and Councils. 

University of Tennessee—Prof. W. C. 
Tucker, head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, has been named chairman of the 
Publications Council and president of the 
University Publishing Association, a sep- 
arate corporation which controls student 
publications. These positions formerly 
were held by Dean F. C. Lowry of the 
Division of University Extension, who re- 
tired at age 70 this year. 


received a 
summer at 
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University of Utah—Journalism seniors 
interviewed Dr. Don A. Orton, dean of 
the University’s School of Education, in 
the initial meeting of the Journalism De- 
partment’s new course, Press Conference- 
Seminar. The course comprises a press 
conference each Thursday with a 
business, professional or political figure of 
the state, and a Tuesday critique session at 
which coverage of the interview and prep- 
aration for future interviews are discussed. 

University of Washington—The School 
of Communications has for the first time 
been awarded a Walker-Ames Visiting 
Professorship, which is given annually to 
some outstanding expert for a series of 
lectures and seminars. Professorships in 
other fields have previously gone to Har- 
old Laski, Arthur Compton, Enrico Fermi, 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Malcolm Cowley. 

University of Wichita—Paul F. Ger- 
hard, head of the journalism department, 
last summer began work on a Ph.D. at 
Northwestern. 


University of Wisconsin—A typical TV 
audience prefers news, weather and popu- 
lar music, the University TV Laboratory 
discovered in a survey of 225 persons in 
a small town near Madison. All segments 
of the population, which closely resembles 
the U.S. population, gave first place to 
news reports. 

The extension division journalism de- 
partment has issued a handbook on writ- 
ing and reporting by country correspon- 
dents. The author is Robert V. Esmond, 
associate director of public relations for 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
an Illinois graduate who has a journalism 
master’s from Wisconsin. 





Letters from Readers: 
A Request 
To the Editor: 

I am gathering material for a Ph.D. 
thesis on the college student press. One 
chapter will deal with the question of le- 
gal responsibility. If any reader of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY knows of any 
past legal actions involving college student 
publications, whether settled in or out of 
court, I would appreciate if he would in- 
form me. 

ARTHUR MUSGRAVE 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 































A mudét for the complete advertising job ... 


An unusually thorough treatment of methods and techniques based 
on research studies and reports and intensive consumer analysis 


E F F E C T | V E by HARRY WALKER HEPNER 
ADVERTISING Syracuse University 


SECOND EDITION 728 pages, $5.50 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING, now in its second edition, offers superior 
teaching materials. Each phase of advertising is fully explained—from 
consumer research to copy writing, from readership surveys to product 
design, from media to layout. Thus the student sees a total picture of 
the organization, function, and methods of the advertising industry, and 
acquires a sound analysis of advertising campaigns in all kinds of media. 


CLEAR STEP-BY-STEP DEVELOPMENT 


This thorough introduction to advertising first presents a definition of adver- 
tising and its aims, and then introduces the people in the industry: the account 
executive, the copywriter, the production man, etc. Next the consumer is dis- 
cussed and how the advertiser studies him—and her. Step-by-step, this text 
covers prospect, product and market, showing with figures and findings how the 
advertiser can approach his problems most effectively—from theme planning to 
postpublication testing. 


ABUNDANT ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES 


Actual ads, examples of packaging, graphs, and tables are liberally distributed 
through each chapter. Accounts of actual incidents in advertising campaigns 
also stimulate reader interest. In addition to the many illustrations, references 
and questions are included. 


These features, and those above, plus many more in the text all com- 
bine to insure student understanding. 


Unique supplementary material .. . 


STUDENT WORKBOOK 


Extremely useful as a daily check on the study of the text. Three types of ques- 
tions are offered for each chapter in the text: statements usually requiring a true 
or false answer; statements of the completion type; and questions of the essay 
type. 


TEACHER'S MANUAL available to provide challenging materials for stu- 


dents. Chapter by chapter, it contains pedagogical suggestions for stimulating 
classroom discussions or lectures by the instructor. 


SEND FO® A COPY ON APPROVAL 





Ml 


330 West 42nd Street _ New York 36, N. Y. 





4 McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 

























NEWS 
EDITING 


By Bruce Westley 





News Editing is the work of 
an experienced journalist who 
shows students how to utilize 
editing skills to convey the mean- 
ing of events to the reader. Spe- 
cial chapters treat vital but fre- 
quently neglected topics such as 
language skills, creative editing 
or compiling, and problems of 


story length. 


ESTABLISHED TEXTS IN THE 
FIELD OF JOURNALISM 





NEWSMEN 
AT WORK 


By Laurence R. Campbell 
and Roland E. Wolseley 





An unusually comprehensive 
discussion of gathering and edit- 
ing the news and reporting it 
through the media of newsmaga- 
zines, business papers, and radio, 


as well as newspapers. 














HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Announcing a New Text .. . 


FACTS IN PERSPECTIVE: 
The Editorial Page and News Interpretation 
By HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM, New York University 


Here is a new text that is a how-to-do-it treatment of Interpretive Writing. Its 


broad coverage includes backgrounding and interpreting news, editorials, car- 
toons, columns and news magazines. 


There are two a mag Nee age on Readable Style and Editorial Page Make- 
up. Numerous — tes il lustrate the topics in practically all the chapters. 
An interesting di on news nes is also included. 


Approx. 432 pages, case bound, 544" x 84%" Published Jan. 1956 


CONTEMPORARY PUBLIC RELATIONS: 
Principles and Cases 


By EUGENE H. HARLAN, Public Relations Counsel, Gene Harlan Associates, 
and ALAN SCOTT, University of Texas 


This new book presents more than fifty Gee pers cases in public rela- 
tions. It gives your students the principles be public relations work as well 
as actual public relations problems, thus furnishing your students with a com- 
pact and comprehensive combination text. ' 


It is the first book of its kind to present cases in quantity and workabie form. 
Practical aids include: a wealth of practical pce A for classroom 
discussion, outside work assignments, eter wy ee arvay ta ne charts for several large 
corporations which show how public re fits into the corporate structure. 


204 pages 554" x 84%,” Published 1955 


THE PRESS AND AMERICA 


By EDWIN EMERY, University of Minnesota, and 

HENRY LADD SMITH, Se ae 
This ¢:xt dramatizes the history of man’s a ee ss giomenigt Bata 
with lis fellow men, Reading it your students wil See et tom 
constajit efforts to break down the itt evened Uledost tie look Howiek eles 
mation and ideas. 


Carefully copending the a yep! of American journalism to the political, 
economic and 45 og our people, the authors reject the view that his- 
act: 


pea spe iper Ye nn s, names and dates: They give historical facts 
meanin, by relating » fon to the large issues which have significance today. 


794 pages 5%" x 8%” Published 1954 


For op as write 


Prentice -Hall, luc. 
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By VICTOR J. DANILOV, 


Announcing . . 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS ja 
REPORTING 


Supervisor of Public Information Services, 
Illinois Institute of Technology 





How to cover public affairs stories, how to use records and news sources, 
and how to construct a public affairs story are explained clearly and effec- 
tively in this’ new book for advanced journalism students, The author 
concentrates on how and why a new source operates, with emphasis on the 
advanced fields of newspaper reporting—government, politics, crime, the 
courts, labor, business and agriculture. Students will want to keep this 


book for a quick, on-the-job reference. Published in November 
EDITING THE DAY'S NEWS 


By GEORGE C. BASTIAN, late Lecturer in News Editing, 
* Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University; 


LELAND D. CASE, formerly B the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University 
FLOYD BASKETTE, Professor of Journalism, University of Colorado 
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